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IN THIS ISSUE 


This January issue opens with an examination of “how one of the miracles 
attributed to Jesus in the Quran (the creation of birds from clay) is handled in 
some of the major Muslim commentaries of the classical period.” The author is 
Dr. Neal Robinson, Lecturer in Religious Studies, College of St. Paul and St. 
Mary, Cheltenham, Gloucester. 

The second article marks the return of Dr. A.H. Mathias Zahniser, Asbury 
Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky, to MW (see his “Insights from the 
*Uthmaniyya of al-Jahiz into the Religious Policy of al-Ma’mim,” LXIX [1979], 
8-17 and “Source Criticism in the ‘Uthmdniyya of al-Jahiz,” LXX [1980], 
134-41). “This essay briefly surveys a variety of (mostly Western) interpretations 
... Of tawaffá in the Quran.” 

Dr. Mahmoud M. Ayoub of Temple University is well known to MW readers 
(see his "Towards an Islamic Christology: An Image of Jesus in Early Shi‘i 
Muslim Literature," LXVI [1976], 163-88 and "Towards an Islamic Christology, 
II: The Death of Jesus, Reality or Delusion?," LXX [1980], 91-121). The editors 
are pleased to include his “Roots of Muslim-Christian Conflict" which 
underscores that "both the negative and the positive aspects of this relationship 
may be observed in the long history of interaction of the two communities." 

With the closing piece, the editors welcome Dr. Dieter Weiss of the Freie 
Universitat Berlin with his article, *The Struggle for a Viable Islamic Economy," 
which focuses on "three aspects of the vast discussion on the subject of a re- 
Islamization of the economies of the Middle East." 

This issue marks the retirement of Dr. Yvonne Y. Haddad from the editorship 
of The Muslim World. Dr. Haddad's energy, devotion, wisdom, and skill will be 
sorely missed by all those associated with this journal, the subscribers and 
readers not less than the editors. During the seven years that she served as 
editor, she carried special responsibility for the Book Review section and shared 
in a most creative way in all aspects of the editorial task: from the review of 
manuscripts received through the actual editing to the final proofreading. In a 
great variety of ways, Dr. Yvonne Haddad continues to make her outstanding 
contribution to the field of Islamic Studies, through her writings, her lectures 
worldwide, and her organizational involvement (she was recently elected 
president of the Middle East Studies Association). We hope and trust that also 
in the future our quarterly will be privileged to publish now and then one of her 
articles, articles that will no doubt attract as much attention as those that have 
appeared in the past seven years, including: “Muslim Revivalist Thought in the 
Arab World: An Overview," LXXVI (1986), 143-67; “Muslims in America: A 
Select Bibliography," LXXVI (1986), 93-122; and "Islam, Women and 
Revolution in Twentieth-Century Arab Thought," LXXIV (1984), 137-60. 
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CREATING BIRDS FROM CLAY: A MIRACLE OF JESUS 
IN THE QUR?AN 
AND IN CLASSICAL MUSLIM EXEGESIS 


And [He shall appoint him] a messenger to the Children of Israel 
[saying] “Lo! I have come to you with a sign from your Lord. Lo! I 
create for you from clay something resembling the form of birds and I 
blow into it and it becomes birds by God’s leave. And I heal the blind 
from birth and the leper and I bring the dead to life by God’s leave. 
And I declare to you what you eat and what you store up in your 
houses. Surely in that there is a sign for you if you are believers,” S. 
3:49. 


The Quran’s concurrence with the Christian view that Jesus worked miracles 
provides common ground for Muslim-Christian dialogue. On the Muslim side Ali 
Merad has written that, from the perspective of the Quran, actions of Jesus such 
as creating living creatures and raising the dead to life—albeit by God's leave— 
were unprecedented and exalted him to a unique position among the human 
messengers of God.' Writing independently and from a Christian standpoint, 
Kenneth Cragg has suggested that the Qur’anic proviso that Jesus’ miracles were 
performed “by God's leave" is potentially a mediating feature between the Qur’4n 
and the New Testament because the latter asserts that everything which Jesus said 
and did was by divine authority and leave.” 

The aim of the present study is to put such dialogue on a surer footing by 
examining how one of the miracles attributed to Jesus in the Quran is handled in 
some of the major Muslim commentaries of the classical period. The miracle 
which we have selected for this purpose is the creation of birds from clay which is 
referred to in S. 3:49 and again in S. 5:110. This might seem an odd choice 
because, unlike healing the blind and the leper and raising the dead to life, this 
miracle is not mentioned in the canonical gospels? The choice can be justified, 
however, on the grounds that the Qur’anic miracle of the birds raises important 
theological and Christological issues. In particular three features of the Qur’anic 
references to this miracle might be thought to imply that Jesus was allowed to 


! Ali Merad, “Le Christ selon le Coran," Rev. de POcc. Mus. et de la Medit., V (1968), 80-93; 
English translation, “Christ According to the Quran,” Vidyajyoti, August 1981, pp. 306-19. 

2 K. Cragg, Jesus and the Muslim (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1985), pp. 33f. 

> The closest pre-Islamic parallel is in “The Infancy Story of Thomas," S. 2:2-4 where the infant 
Jesus creates twelve sparrows from clay on the sabbath. Translation in E. Hennecke, New Testament 
Aprocrypha, ! (London: S.C.M., 1973), 392f. 
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exercise the divine prerogative of creating life. Firstly, the verb used to denote 
Jesus’ “creating” something from clay is khalaqa, a verb which the Quran reserves 
almost exclusively for God's activity! Secondly, the substance which Jesus 
employed was clay, the very substance from which, according to the Quran, God 
created Man? Thirdly, the verb nafakha used to indicate Jesus’ “blowing” into the 
birds is used elsewhere indicating God’s blowing His Spirit into Man at the creation 
and into Mary when she conceived.® 

To ransack the classical commentaries in order to satisfy our curiosity about 
these details would give a very distorted picture of the exegetical tradition. The 
questions which engrossed the first generations of Muslims, and the great medieval 
commentators who preserved their sayings along with their own deliberations on 
the sacred text, are not necessarily the ones which preoccupy us. Yet in view of the 
enormous prestige possessed by the classical commentaries down to this day, the 
non-Muslim cannot hope to appreciate the Quran as Holy Scripture unless he 
takes these commentaries into account.’ I shall therefore attempt to represent by 
summary, explanatory paraphrase, or quotation, everything written about the 
miracle of the birds in five of the most famous classical commentaries. 

My starting point will be the voluminous Tafsir of Abu Ja‘far al-Tabari (d. 
310/922). This is the oldest major commentary extant and provides an almost 
exhaustive record of the traditional material which was in circulation at the time 
when it was compiled. Tabarl comments on the whole Quran in sequence, 
dividing the suras into manageable sections which vary in length from a single 
phrase to several verses. He deals with each section in much the same way. First he 
quotes the text and provides a paraphrase. Then he discusses canonical variants. 
Following this he mentions traditional interpretations quoting the traditions in full 
together with their asanid (sing. isnad). Finally he deals with any remaining 
grammatical or philological problems and with variant readings which do not have 
canonical status. Tabari’s work enjoyed an exalted reputation for several centuries 
after his death, with one Baghdad jurist declaring that it would not be excessive 
for a person to go all the way to China to obtain a copy” Amongst contemporary 
Muslim scholars it is used with caution because it includes traditions supposedly 
derived from Jewish and Christian sources—the so-called isr@iliyyat—and 
because Tabari fails to indicate that many of the other traditions which he 
records are supported by isnads which are unsound. 


4 See section 6a and point e) of my final observations. 

5 Of the other 10 occurrences of the word in the Qur'an, 9 are in this context: S. 6:2; 7.12; 17:61; 
23:12; 28:38; 32:7; 37:11; 38:71; 76. The exception is S. 51:33. 

$ For the former see S. 15:29; 32:9; 38:72; for the latter S. 21:91 and S. 66:12. 

7 For other aspects of this issue see Neal Robinson, “The Quran as the Word of God,” in A. Linzey 
and P. Wexler, eds., Heaven and Earth: Essex Essays in Theology and Ethics (Worthing: Churchman, 
1986), pp. 38-54. 

t Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabarl, Jami‘ al-bayan fi tafsir al-Qur an, 30 parts bound in 12 
volumes (Bülàq, 1324 A.H.). For comments on S. 3:49 see Part 3, pp 190f. For S. 5:110 see Part 7, p. 
83. 

° Abu Hamid al-AsfarüyIni (d. 406/1016), cited in Khalil Samir "Le Commentaire de Tabari sur 
Coran 2/62 et la Question du Salut des non-Musulmans," Annali dell'Istituto Orientale de Napoli, XL 
(N.S. XXX) (1980) 560. 
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Four other commentaries will be consulted. First in order of antiquity is the 
Kashshaf of Zamakhshari (d. 539/1144).'° This work sits lightly on the traditions 
but includes elegant and succinct discussions of grammatical points for which it is 
still highly regarded. Because Zamakhshari was a Mu'tazilite, the commentary is 
printed with orthodox polemical glosses at the foot of the page to correct the 
dogmatic inferences which he drew. Very different is the Tafsir Kabir of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Rázi (d. 606/1209)! who was himself an opponent of the Mu'tazilites. 
Ràzi's undertaking is truly encyclopedic. He comments on the whole Quran, 
enumerating the "problems" or "questions" raised by each aya. In tackling these 
problems he draws on his own intimate knowledge of a wide range of disciplines 
including philosophy and theology. Despite RAzls essential orthodoxy, his 
commentary is not favored by traditionalists because he seems at times to come 
very close to putting the rational coherence of the traditions at a higher premium 
than their pedigree. The Anwar al-Tanzil of Baydawi (d. 685/1286)!" is a handy 
compendium which is heavily dependent on the works already mentioned, 
especially that of Zamakhshari, but occasionally includes additional information. 
My main reason for referring to it is that it has long proved popular amongst 
Muslims and orientalists alike. The most recent commentary to be consulted is 
that of Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372),^ a work frequently neglected by non-Muslim 
scholars. Contemporary Muslims hold it in high esteem for it adheres strictly to 
tradition while eliminating many of the reports which lack sound isnads. There are 
of course other classical commentaries besides these but none which matches 
Tabars knowledge of tradition, Zamakhshari's grammatical insights, or R&zi’s 
skill in dialectic. Moreover, since commentators rely heavily on their predecessors, 
these five commentaries taken together cover the Sunni exegetical tradition fairly 
thoroughly. It was originally my intention to extend the survey to include Sufi and 
Shi ite writers. In view of the wealth of material in these five commentaries alone, 
this regrettably will have to be postponed until another occasion. 

My approach will be analytical. I shall take the issues one by one in the order 
which Tabari presents them and show how they are dealt with by him and by his 
successors. The reader should however bear in mind that the Arabic texts are for 
the most part printed without full stops and indentations or any other details of 
punctuation and layout. 


10 Abit al-Qüsim Jadullah Mabmüd b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshart, a+ Kashshaf ‘an hag iq al-tanzil wa 
*uyun al-aqüwil fi wujüh al-t@ wil, 4 volumes (Beirut, n.d.). For comments on S. 3:49 see I, 431. For S. 
5:110 sec I, 653. 

H Fakhr al-Din al-Rázi, al- Tafsir al-kabir, 8 volumes (Beirut, 1398/1978). For comments on S. 3:49 
see II, 451f. For S. 5:110 see III, 468f. 

12 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar al-Baydiwi, Anwar al-tanzil wa asrár al-t@ wil (Beirut, 1329 A.H.). For 
comments on S. 3:49 see p. 74. For S. 5:110 see p. 166. 

3 George Sale, The Koran (London: F. Warne & Co., n.d.) frequently cites it in the footnotes. Parts 
of it have been translated into English: D.S. Margoliouth, Chrestomathia Baidawiana: The 
Commentary of al- Baidáwi on Sura III (London: Luzac & Co., 1894) and A.F.L. Beeston, Baigawi’s 
Commentary on Surah 12 of the Qur dn (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963). 

^M Abi al-Fida’ Ismá'i] b. Kathir, Tafsir ai-Qur àn al-‘azim, 7 volumes (Beirut, 1385 A.H.) For 
comments on S. 3:49 sec II, 41. For S. 5:110 see II, 678f. 
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I) A Canonical Variant: “it becomes birds,” or “it becomes a bird"? 


Tabari informs us that at S. 3:49 and S. 5:110 a reader from the Hijaz read the 
singular fd ir whereas the rest of the readers read the plural sayr. Tabari favors the 
latter because it implies a greater miracle, because it complies with the written 
consonantal text of the Quran and because it is the most widely attested reading. 

Rázi attributes the singular reading ta@ir to Nafi‘. He was the chief of the 
Medinan school (d. 169/785) and his name heads the list of the seven canonical 
readings. 

Baydàwi gives us the additional information that at S. 5:110 the reading t&’ir 
was also supported by Ya'qüb. He was head of the Bassoran school (d. 205/820). 
His name occurs in the list of ten readers but not in the list of seven.!? Ibn Kathir 
makes no reference to this reading, presumably because it departs from the 
consonantal text. 


2) "Birds" or “a bird’? Arabic Morphology 


As we have seen, Tabari simply states that tayr is plural whereas t&’ir is singular. 
This seems to be ZamakhsharT's assumption as well. 

Rāzľs position is more nuanced. In commenting on S. 3:49 he states that the 
readers read tayr as a plural but that it is a collective noun which sometimes 
denotes the plural and sometimes the singular. In commenting on S. 5:110 he says 
that tayr is the plural of tà?ir and that in this it resembles dan the plural of d@in 
(a sheep) and rakb, the plural of rakib (a rider). 

When commenting on S. 5:110 Baydawi says that the variant reading tē’ir could 
be a singular or a plural like baqir (cattle, a herd). 


3) Reported Traditions 


Despite Tabarl's preference for the most widely attested reading which he 
understands as a plural, the two traditions which he mentions (each supported by 
a single isnad) seem to imply the creation of only one bird or flying creature. 

The first tradition is traced back to Ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768) via Ibn Humayd and 
Salama. It is as follows: 


Jesus, the blessings of God be upon him, was sitting one day with the boys 
from the elementary school. He took clay and then said, "Shall I make a bird 
for you from this clay?" They said, "Can you do that?" He replied, "Yes, by 
leave of my Lord." Then he prepared it and when he had made it in the form 
of a bird he blew into it. Then he said, “Become a bird by leave of my Lord." 
So it flew out between the palms of his hands. The boys went off and 
mentioned that business of his to their teacher and divulged it to the people. 


15 W.M. Watt, Bell's Introduction to the Qur'an (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1970), pp. 
47-50. 
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Jesus grew and the Children of Israel had in mind to do away with him.:So 
when his mother feared for him she bore him on a little donkey of hers and 
went off as a fugitive with him. 


This is almost certainly an excerpt from the lost first section of Ibn Ishiq’s Kitab 
al-Maghazi for the isnád occurs 380 times in Tabari’s Tafsir and is generally 
thought to indicate the transmission of Ibn Isháq's work in Raiy.^ The work was 
regarded with suspicion because Ibn Isháq relied on Jewish and Christian 
informants for his material. 

The second tradition reported by Tabari is traced back to Ibn Jurayj (d. 150/767 
or 151/768) via al-Qàsim, al-Hussayn, and Hajjáj According to this tradition 
Jesus asked which bird would be the hardest to create. When told that the bat 
would be hardest because it was nothing but flesh, he made a bat. 

The isnád supporting this tradition occurs 450 times in Tabarr's Tafsir. There are 
a further 700 instances in which Ibn Jurayj's informant is named as Mujahid and 
180 instances in which he is Ibn ‘Abbas. Horst suggests that all three variants of 
this isnád indicate Tabari's use of a written work by Ibn Jurayj." Once again we 
are faced with a source which is questionable for Suyüti says of Ibn Jurayj that he 
did not aim at reporting healthy traditions but transmitted what was mentioned 
concerning each àya regardless of whether it was “healthy” or "sick."!* 

Zamakhshari makes only a passing reference to the existence of a tradition that 
what Jesus created was a bat. 

Razi refers to traditional reports about the miracle in the following manner: 


It is related that when Jesus, upon him be peace, laid claim to prophethood 
and produced miracles they began to harass him and ask him to create a bat. 
So he took clay and formed it and blew into it. And lo! it flew between 
heaven and earth. Wahb said that while it was flying people kept their eyes 
on it but when it had disappeared from view it dropped down dead. 
Subsequently people disagreed. One party said he only created a bat but 
others said he created different sorts of birds. Nafi’s reading would support 
the former view whereas the majority reading would support the latter. 


The Wahb to whom Rázi refers is Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 110/729) the Yemenite 
of Persian origin who was notorious for his interest in Jewish and Christian 
traditions.” 

Neither Baydüwi nor Ibn Kathir so much as alludes to any of the above 
traditions. In the case of Ibn Kathir this is as we should expect because the 
traditions are all Isra’tliyyat. 


5 H, Horst, "Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentar at-Tabaris," ZDMG, CIII (1953), 290-307 (see 
303). 

U Thid., 295. 

" Jala] al-Din al-Suyüti, ai-/tgàn fi ‘ukim al-Qur'an, 2 parts bound ın 1 volume (Beirut, 1399/ 1979), 
part 2, p. 189, lines 9f. 

? In Tabari there are 41 instances in which Wahb is given as Ibn Ishüq's informant, see Horst, 
ZDMG, CI, 303. But RAZI seems to be citing a different tradition from that which Tabari attributes 
to Ibn Ishiiq 
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4) What Did Jesus Blow Into? 


There is a puzzling difference between S. 3:49 and S. 5:110. In both instances 
what Jesus creates from clay is described somewhat circuitously as kahayati -tayri 
—"something resembling the form of birds." Yet in S. 3:49 he blows fihi whereas 
in S. 5:110 he blows fiha. Tabari’s explanation is that both are grammatically 
correct, but that in S. 3:49 he blows “into them" i.e. into the “birds,” whereas in S. 
5:110 he blows "into it" i.e. into "the form of birds." 

Zamakhshari's explanation is more refined. In both cases Jesus blows “into it,” 
i.e. into "something resembling the form of birds," but in S. 3:49 the construction 
is regarded as masculine because of “birds” which is masculine whereas in S. 5:110 
it is regarded as feminine because of “form” which is feminine. 

Rázi and Bayd&wi give the same explanation as Zamakhshar without 
acknowledging it as his. 

Ibn Kathir does not draw attention to this difference between S. 3:49 and S. 
5:110. He neatly sidesteps the issue by the way in which he paraphrases the two 
passages substituting a masculine noun in the first instance and a feminine noun in 
the second. Thus in paraphrasing S. 3:49 he has Jesus blow into the "shape" 
(shakl) which he "represents" (sawwara) and in S. 5:110 he has him blow into the 
“representation” (gura) which he "shapes" (shakkala) ! 


5) The Reading of ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘ud 


Tabari also knows a reading of S. 3:49 in which the preposition fi "into" is 
omitted and the pronominal suffix -ha is attached directed to the verb “blow.” He 
deals with this matter last of all and introduces it as *one of the two readings" 
which is his habitual shorthand expression for the reading of Ubayy b. Ka'b (d. 
29/649) and ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd (d. 33/653) which failed to gain canonical status. 

Tabari accounts for the existence of this reading by citing other instances in 
which the desert Arabs sometimes omit prepositions. For example they say, 

“On many a night I rode her to breaking point” (battuha). 
and 

“On many a night I rode on her to breaking point" (battu fiha). 

Then there is the poet who said: 

* No breast has been rent and no mourning woman has attended thee* 

* Nor have the nobles bewailed thee along with the spoils.* 

In this instance “has attended thee" (gamatka) replaces the more usual “has 
attended upon thee" (qamat *alayka). Tabariís final example, which he cites 
without comment, is something of a tour de force. It is another line of poetry: 

*One of the Bani *Ayyidh Allih went off with her* 

* À charming character. [She will not return] until the [last] trumpet is blown." 
This is particularly apposite because it involves the verb nafakha, the verb in 
question in S. 3:49. Moreover the expression "the [last] trumpet is blown" is a 
Quranic one except that whereas the Quran always includes the preposition 
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(yunfakhu fi-süri) the poet has left it out (yunfakhu "-sura).?? 

Zamakhshari also mentions this reading of S. 3:49 and attributes it to ‘Abdallah 
(ie. ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd) The lengthy explanation given by Tabari is not 
repeated. Instead we are given Ibn Mas'üd's own comment that Jesus blew like a 
blacksmith blowing coals. 

Ršzi, Baydàwi, and Ibn Kathir do not mention this reading. By their time 
'exceptional' readings were no longer a live issue for they rarely found 
protagonists.) 


6) The Meaning of the Verb khalaqa 


As was mentioned earlier, the verb used to denote Jesus’ “creating” something 
from clay is khalaqa — a verb which the Quran reserves almost exclusively for 
God’s activity. It will therefore be of considerable interest to see how the 
commentators deal with this word at S. 3:49 and S. 5:110. 

In his initial paraphrase of these two ayas Tabari retains the verb khalaga 
without so much as providing a synonym. Throughout the commentary his usual 
practice is to deal with key terms when they are encountered for the first time. The 
first occurrence of khalaqa is at S. 2:21, “O Mankind serve your Lord who created 
you.” But Tabari does not discuss the term when dealing with that passage either. 
It looks therefore as though he was unaware of any problems concerning its 
meaning. 

At S. 3:49 Zamakhshari simply glosses the verb in question with another 
(qaddara) which generally means “determine” or “make in proportion.” At S. 
2:21—where of course God is the agent—he defines “creating” (khalq) as “the 
bringing of the thing into being by proportioning it and making it regular" (tjadu 
’I-shay’i ‘ala taqdirin wa istiw@in). In support of this he cites the expression “to 
fashion a sandal” (khalaqa T-nd ala)? 

R&zi’s treatment of the verb is much more extensive. When commenting on S. 
3:49 he draws attention to his earlier discussion of the matter in the comments on 
S. 2:21? but sees no harm in repeating himself. The two accounts overlap to a 
large extent so in summarizing Razi's position I shall attempt to combine them. 
He begins by referring to the philologist Ibn al-Anbari (d. 328/940) whose work he 
knows from the Tahdhib of al-Azhari (d. 371/982). According to Raàzi, Ibn al- 
Anbàári showed that khalg had the meaning of taqdir (determining, measuring), 
taswiya (arranging, making regular) and taswir (fashioning, representing). The case 
for this is based on evidence from the Quran, from poetry, and from other non- 
Quranic expressions. 


20 S. 6:73; 20:102; 27:87; 78:18. 

? Little more than a decade after Tabart's death Ibn Shannabüdh was condemned for declaring it 
permissible to make use of these readings. See Watt, Bell's Introduction, pp. 47-50. 

2 Zamakhshari, 1, 228. 

B Ràázi, I, 209 
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(a) The Quran. 
Rázi draws attention to four ayas or groups of ayas: 
i) “So blessed be God the best of creators (ahsanu T-kháliqina) S. 23:14. 
Since human beings cannot be creators in the sense of "causing to be" (takwin) 
and “originating” (ibdd*) the word "creator" (khaliq) should here be interpreted 
in terms of "determining" and "arranging." 
ii) “This is only a creation (khuluq) of the men of old," S. 26:137. 
"You create (takhluquna) a falsehood," S. 29:17. 
“This is nought but an invention (ikhtilaq)," S. 38:7. 
In these ayas khalaqa and its derivatives are applied to lying because the liar 
determines and fashions a falsehood in his imagination. 
ni) "Lo! I create (akhluqu) for you from clay something resembling the form of 
birds," S. 3:49. 
“And when thou createdest (takhluqu) from clay something resembling the 
form of birds,” S. 5:110. 
In these two ayas, which are of course the ones which concern us, Rázi follows Ibn 
al-Anbári in opting for the sense of determining and fashioning. 
iv) “He it is who determined (khalaqa) for you all that is in the earth,” S. 2:29. 
Razi only gives this final citation from the Quran in the second of his two 
discussions, that is to say when he is dealing specifically with S. 3:49. This may 
imply that it is his own contribution to the debate. He argues that the perfect tense 
of khalaqa indicates God's activity in the past. Yet it is nonsense to suppose that 
everything that is on the earth at present had already been "created" by God if 
what is meant by this is that He had already brought it into being and originated 
it The meaning must be rather that He "determined" or "predetermined" 
(qaddara) everything in the past. 
(b) Poetry. 
After dealing with the Quranic evidence in the above manner R&zi adduces two 
lines of poetry. The first, which he attributes to Zuhayr, is as follows: 


“Thou indeed cuttest what thou has measured (khalagta)* 
*some of the people measure (yakhluqu) then do not cut.* 


This is in fact the seventeenth line of a twenty-three line poem by the celebrated 
pre-Islamic poet Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma.^ The poet is eulogizing Harim b. Sinan 
and the meaning is that unlike others Harim executes the plans he determines on. 
Rāzī does not name the author of the second line of poetry and I am unable to 
place it. I tentatively suggest the following vocalization and translation: 

* wa là yuta bi aydi "I-kháligina wa la* 

* qydi T-khawaliqi '"-ajyadu illa dama* 

* The graceful-necked [horse] is not surrendered to those who have their 

designs [on it]* 

*not to the smooth mountains, without bloodshed.* 


^ Zuhayr b. Abi Sulmš, Diwan (Beirut, n.d.), p. 29. 
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(c) Non Qur’anic Expressions. 
The first example which R zi gives is the one which we have already encountered 
in Zamakhshari, khalaqa ‘I-na‘ala which means “to fashion a sandal.” To this he 
adds the following: ahadithu 'l-khalqi, “ficticious tales," an expression used by 
the desert Arabs in speaking of reports which they do not believe; khalaq, “a 
portion,” i.e., a measured amount; Khalig, "suitable," i.e., endowed with a 
measure of worthiness; al-sakhratu 'T-khalqa'u 'j-malsatu, “the smooth flat 
rock," i.e., the rock which has become regular in contrast with rocks that are 
rough and irregular; akhlaqa 7-thawbu, “the garment wore out," i.e., it became 
threadbare so that its roughness and irregularity became smooth and regular. 
Having reviewed all of this philological evidence Ràzi concludes that Ibn al- 
Anbári's explanation of the verb was correct. Now if this is the case it calls into 
question the legitimacy of calling God a/-Khaliq? for it might well be thought that 
this involved ascribing human qualities to God. R4zi’s two discussions of this issue 
complement each other and merit translation. In his commentary on S. 2:21 he 
gives the conflicting opinions of two Mut‘tazilite scholars before stating the 
orthodox consensus and his own hesitation about it. 


The Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar [d. 416/1025] said, "Khalq is an action with the 
same meaning as taqdir. Classical Arabic does not require that that action 
should stem only from God. On the contrary, Scripture speaks against such 
a view when God says, ‘So blessed be God the best of creators,’ and ‘And 
when thou [Jesus] createdest from clay something resembling the form of 
birds. But when the Exalted One performed actions He certainly had 
knowledge of the consequences and the particulars of the enterprise. There is 
no action of His which is not like that. So of course this name should be 
conferred on Him in a special sense.” Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri [d. 369/970] 
said, “The name al-Khàliq cannot be applied to God because taqdir and 
taswiya amount to fikr (thought), zann (supposition) and husban (reckoning). 
And that is impossible in respect to God." 
The greater part of the Sunni orthodox said that khalg was equivalent to 
bringing into being (ijad) and causing to be (insha?). They adduced in support of 
this the Muslim saying "There is no khaliq besides God." But if khalq is 
equivalent to taqdir that is incorrect. In his commentary on S. 3:49 Razi omits 
the quotation from *Abd al-Jabbàr but repeats the quotation from Abü *Abd 
Allah al-Basri almost verbatim. Then he continues: 


Our fellows [i.e. the Ash‘arites? or the Sunni orthodox in general?] said that 
God alone is al-Kháliq. In support of this they adduced God's saying, “God 
is the khàliq of all things." (S. 13:16 and S. 39:62). Some of them have also 
adduced His saying, "Is there any khàáliq other than God who provideth for 
you... P (S. 35:3). This is a weak argument because what He actually said 


15 “The Creator,” one of the ninety-nine names of Allah. 
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was “Is there any khàliq other than God who provideth for you from the sky 

. . ?" The meaning of this is, is there any kháliq other than God who may be 
described as providing from the sky? It is unnecessary for the person who 
believes that there is no kháliq who fits this description other than God to 
believe that there is no khàliq other than God. They answer Abū ‘Abd 
Allàh's statement by saying that taqdir and taswiya are equivalent to “ilm 
(knowledge) and zann (supposition) but that although the latter is impossible 
in God's essence the former is established. 


Of this learned theological debate we find not a trace in Baydàwi who 
reproduces almost word for word the comments of Zamakhshari. 

Subsequent orthodoxy tended to cut the Gordian knot by supposing that the 
verb khalaqa had two senses: the root sense established by Ibn al-Anbari and the 
special sense which was only applicable to God. This seems to be the position 
which is assumed without discussion by Ibn Kathir. In commenting on S. 3:49 he 
glosses it with qaddara and sawwara but at S. 2:21 where God is the agent he says 
that God brought them out “from non-existence to existence" (min al-‘admi ila 
T-wujudi).”* 


7) The Significance of Blowing into the Birds 


None of the five commentaries consulted links Jesus’ blowing into the birds with 
God's blowing His Spirit into man. RAzi does, however, mention the possibility 
that Jesus’ breath was in some way special. What he says in the context of 
commenting on S. 3:49 is tantalizingly brief and ambiguous. He remarks that some 
theologians claim that this Aya indicates that the Spirit is a fine substance like the 
wind and is thus presented as breath. He indicates that there is debate about 
whether it is permissible to say that God endowed Jesus’ breath with particular 
efficacy so that when he blew into things it caused them to come to life.” He 
espouses the alternate view, namely that God created life by His own power at the 
moment when Jesus blew. In support of this he adduces two ayas from the Quran. 
Firstly God is described as 'THe] who created (khalaqa) death and life,” S. 67:2. 
Secondly, when Abraham was involved in a dispute he said, "My Lord is He who 
gives life and causes death," S. 2:258. Abraham's argument would have been 
worthless if this were true of anyone else. So far Rāzľs position is, I think, 
perfectly clear, but he does not stop at this point. He adds that according to the 
Quran Jesus was begotten solely by Gabriel’s blowing into Mary and that 
therefore since Gabriel is a pure spirit and a pure spiritual being it of course 
follows that Jesus’ breath was life and spirit. 


26 [bn Kathir, I, 99. 

77 "This is the view subsequently popularized by Ibn ‘Arab. See Muhyi-d-din Ibn ' Arabi (sic ñ, The 
Wisdom of the Prophets, trsL Angela Culme-Seymour (Gloucestershire: Beshom Publications, 1975), p. 
70. 
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8) The Meaning of bi idhni 'llahi 


The final issue raised by the Quranic account of the miracle of the birds is the 
precise significance of the expression which I have translated as "by God's leave." 

In paraphrasing the miracle of the birds in S. 3:49 Tabari does not give a 
synonym nor does he subsequently discuss the matter. When dealing with the 
reference to raising the dead, where the proviso is repeated, he links it with Jesus' 
habit of petitioning God before performing healings. 

Zamakhshari likewise only discusses the expression in S. 3:49 when it is repeated 
after the reference to raising the dead. But his explanation is different; he says that 
it was spoken as a rebuttal of any who would attribute divinity to him because of 
what he did. At S. 5:110 where God says “by My leave,” he glosses it as bi tashili, 
“by my facilitation" or “by my supplying." 

Razi goes into greater detail. In commenting on S. 3:49 he says that the 
expression means bi takwini Tlahi wa takhligihi “by God's causing to be and 
determining." In support of this interpretation he cites, “No soul can ever die 
except by God's leave," S. 3:145, i.e., except God bring about his death. RAzi adds 
that Jesus mentioned this proviso to abolish all doubt by making it clear that 
although he made the representation of the birds from clay it was God who 
created the life. In commenting on S. 5:110, however, he notes that in this version 
of the miracle of the birds the proviso is mentioned twice — that is to say in 
connection with the initial fashioning from clay as well as in connection with the 
coming to life. RAZI simply says that this is to emphasize that what occurred 
originated in God's determining power rather than in Jesus' creative power. 

Baydawi only comments on the expression at S. 3:49. He says that Jesus 
indicates thereby that it is God and not he himself who makes the birds come 
alive. 

In his comments on S. 3:49 Ibn Kathir says that the birds flew visibly by leave 
of God who granted this miracle to Jesus, thereby indicating that He had sent him. 
In his comments on S. 5:110 he says that they become birds "by God's leave and 
creation" and in the same Aya, when the expression occurs in connection with the 
raising of the dead, he says that they rose from their tombs “by God's leave and 
His power and His decree and His volition." But what really puts the proviso into 
perspective is Ibn Kathir's general comment on the miracles: 


Many of the ulama say that God sent each one of the prophets with what 
suited the people of his period. What predominated in the period of Moses 
(on whom be peace) was magic and the aggrandizement of magicians. So 
God sent him with a miracle which dazzled and bewildered every magician 
and when they were confident that it was from the Almighty the 
Omnipotent, they were led to Islam and became God's devoted servants 
thereof [cf. S. 7:120ff., etc.]. As for Jesus (on whom be peace), he was sent in 
the period of physicians and natural scientists. So he brought them signs 
which nobody could have had access to except were he supported by Him 
who prescribed the way. For from whence would a physician obtain the 
power to give life to an inanimate object or for the cure of the blind from 
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birth and the leper and for the raising of one who was in his tomb pledged 
for the Day of Judgement? Likewise Muhammad (the blessings and peace of 
God be upon him) was sent in the period of those who were skilled in Arabic 
and of the eloquent and the troops of poets. So he brought them a Book 
from God (Mighty and Majestic is He). And if “man and jinn were to unite 
and produce the like" [S. 17:88] or "ten suras the like of it" [S. 11:131] or “a 
sura the like of it” [S. 2:27; 10:38], they would never be able "though they 
were helpers one of another" [S. 17:88]. That is nought save the speech of the 
Lord (Mighty and Majestic is He). The speech of the creatures will never 
bear a resemblance to it.?* 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


Now that we have completed our analysis of the data of the commentaries we 
have studied, we are in a position to offer some observations: 

a) The commentators attach great importance to issues which have nothing to 
do with the Quranic representation of Jesus. They are concerned for instance 
about variant readings and grammatical anomalies which might be thought to 
detract from the perfection of the Quran. 

b) There is virtually no awareness of the Christian tradition. The Isrá'iliyyát 
have little in common with either the canonical or the apocryphal gospels. Even 
the discussion of khalaqa is presented as something which is pertinent solely to 
Muslim theology and without reference to the Christian belief in the Logos as 
God's agent in creation. 

c) The Quran’s attribution of unprecedented miracles to Jesus is not a cause of 
embarrassment. On the contrary, since Jesus is a prophet the miracles which God 
vouchsafes him must be sufficiently great to convince those to whom he is sent. 
Hence the commentators tend to exaggerate the miraculous rather than play it 
down. 

d) There is a dearth of traditions relating to the Quranic texts which we have 
studied. There are no particular hadith, nor are there any asbabu T-nuzul 
purporting to give the context of the revelation. More surprising is the total 
absence of reports stemming from the companions of the Prophet and their 
pupils, for such reports are dominant in many sections of the commentaries of 
Tabari and Ibn Kathir. 

e) There is a need for a more thorough study of the verb khalaqa. For instance, 
it is surely noteworthy that in the Qur'àn, where the finite verb occurs 173 times in 
the active voice, God is the subject in no less that 162 instances. Moreover, 8 of the 
remaining 11 instances are scarcely exceptions since in them it is used mockingly: 
the subject is the pagan deities or man whose creative power is implicitly denied. 
Might it not be the case that in the one instance where the finite verb is used of 
human beings creating a falsehood it is also used mockingly—implying that they 
cannot create anything substantial? Certainly the two instances in which Jesus is 


?! Ibn Kathir, II, 41. 
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the subject stand out as exceptional and should not be used as primary data for 
establishing the meaning of the verb!? 

f) The commentators proffer a bewildering variety of explanations for the 
proviso “by God’s leave.” In view of the absence of authoritative traditions about 
it, such explanations hardly amount to more than personal opinion. 

The conclusion seems justified that a serious consideration of the classical 
commentators does not close the door to an “open” Muslim-Christian dialogue. 


College of St. Paul NEAL ROBINSON 
and St. Mary 
Cheltenham, United Kingdom 


? The non-Quranic evidence is problematic since we no longer have access to the oral culture 
tapped by the early philologists. Yet this does not impinge on the semantic world of the Quran. 


THE FORMS OF TAWAFFÀ IN THE QUR?AN: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM DIALOGUE 


Introduction 


Surat Al ‘Imran (3):55, “Allah said: O Jesus! Lo! I am gathering thee and 
causing thee to ascend unto Me . . .” [idh qala Allahu ya ‘Isa inni mutawaffika wa 
raffuka ilayya . . .], has, understandably, been a focus of attention in Muslim- 
Christian dialogue. This essay briefly surveys a variety of (mostly Western) 
interpretations, provides some lexicographical notes, deals with actual usage of 
tawaffa in the Quran, and concludes that the Quran uses tawaffa in situations 
where the focus is upon premature death with a progression in the direction of 
connoting the providential dimension of the end of a person's life. 


Some Recent Studies 


O'Shaughnessy,? Welch,’ and Roest Crollius* have discussed the meanings of 
tawaffa and its forms in connection with their helpful studies on death in the 
Quran. O'Shaughnessy suggests that tawaffa combines the ideas of “seizing” or 
"making to die" with the idea of "filling out a full term" on the part of the 
deceased. He, following many others, relates the two texts where mutawaffa is 
used in connection with Jesus (S. 3:55 and S. 5:117) to Muhammad's meeting 
with the Christian delegation from Najran. These discussions, relating more to 
monotheism than to the question of atonement, leave the question of Jesus' 
death ambiguous? Welch, whose conclusions are in general agreement with 
those of O'Shaughnessy, focuses on death in the Quran, and on the agency of 
angels in the question of death and not specifically on verses related to the final 
episode of Jesus’ mission. According to him, tawaffá “occurs almost exclusively 
with the specific meaning ‘to take at death.'"$ Roest Crollius's article, while an 
exercise in Christian dialogue, is in a collection of studies addressing death in 
the various religious traditions. It, therefore, seeks to show for Islam “how the 


! We have supplied the emphasis. Unless otherwise noted English translations are from Muhammad 
M. Pickthall (1977). Ary A. Roest Crollius points out the variety of ways in which tawaffá and its 
several forms are rendered into English by the various English translations or interpretations of the 
Qur'an. Pickthall offers “to gather" (S. 3:55), "to receive" (S. 8:50), “to take" (S. 4:15), "to cause to die” 
(S 40:77; S. 10:46, 104), "to make die" (S. 3:193), "to die (young)" (S. 22:5) and "to be about to die" (S. 
2:240) (Roest Crollius, “Death as a Theme in the Quranic Preaching,” Studia Missionalia, XXXI 
(1982), 161-85, sec. 165, n. 17 

? Thomas O'Shaughnessy, Muhammad's Thoughts on Death: A Thematic Study of the Quranic 
Data (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1969). 

3 Alford T. Welch, “Death and Dying in the Quran,” in Frank E, Reynolds and Earle E. Waugh, 
eds., Religious Encounters with Death: Insights from the History and Anthropology of Religions 
(University Park/ London: Penn State University Press, 1977), pp. 183-99. 

* Crollius, “Death as a Theme in Quranic Preaching,” 161-85. 

* O'Shaughnessy, Muhammad's Thoughts on Death, pp. 37, 41. 

£ Welch, “Death and Dying in the Quran,” p. 190. 
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surrender to God in life is accomplished in death.”’ Roest Crollius chooses to 
translate tawaffd and its forms in their most generic sense, "to take away” or “to 
take to oneself"? He leaves the question of the interpretation of Sürat Al ‘Imran 
verse 55 [S. 3:55] open, but concludes that “Jesus is not dead. He is alive in body 
and soul... .” 


Raisanen,'® Schedl, "and Ayoub” focus, not on death, but on Jesus. They too 
must touch on the verse under discussion here in connection with what they have 
to say about him. Räisänen concludes that tawaffa and its forms in the Quran 
refer without exception to death. Because he cannot make the phrases ma 
qatalühu (“they did not kill him") and md salabuhu (“they did not crucify him") 
(S. 4:157) mean anything other than their most obvious meaning, he concludes 
that, according to the Quran, Jesus was not killed on the cross, but did actually 
die and was called home (abberufen) in one way or another.!* Schedl, on the other 
hand, arguing for a clearly gnostic influence on Muhammad, is convinced that 
tawaffá in the context of Surat Al ‘Imran does not mean death, but overcoming 
death." Relying on the Hebrew cognate verb ydfa, “to be beautiful” or “whole” 
(schon, heil sein), which in the intensive form has the meaning to decorate, trim or 
adorn (schmucken), Sched! translates mutawaffika, “ich verklare dich,” “1 will 
transfigure you.” Ayoub examines many Muslim commentaries and concludes 
that S. 3:15 “clearly states an end to Jesus’ life followed by a celestial life with 
God."" While rejecting Jesus’ sacrificial death on a cross, Ayoub argues, Islam 
leaves open the question of his actual death. He maintains that Islam denies 
neither the death of Christ nor “his general redemptive role in human history.”!* 
Like J. M. Ritchie, whose position is discussed immediately below, Ayoub 
associates tawaffà with “reclaiming a debt or charge in its entirety."? But he also 
thinks that interpreting mutawaffika to mean "I am causing you to die" is 
possible.?° 

J. M. Ritchie?! focuses specifically on tawaffa and its forms in relation to the 


? Crollius, "Death as a Theme in Quranic Preaching,” 162. 

š Ibid , 165. 

? Thid., 185. 

? Heikke Ráisanen, Das Koranische Jesusbild: Ein Beitrag zur Theologie des Korans. [Schriften der 
Finnischen Gesellschaft fur Missiologie und Okumenik, XX] (Helsinki: Finnische Gesellschaft fur 
Missiologie und Okumemk, 1971); and “The Portrait of Jesus in the Quran,” MW, LXX (1980), 
122-33. 

! Claus Schedl, Muhammad und Jesus: die christologisch relevanten Texte des Korans (Vienna. 
Herder, 1978). 

7 Mahmoud Ayoub, “Toward an Islamic Christology, IL" MW, LXX (1980), 91-121. 

P Raisanen, Das Koranische Jesusbild, p. 68. 

M Ibid., p. 70. 

5 Schedl, Muhammad und Jesus, pp. 435-36. 

16 Tbid., p. 436. 

1? Ayoub, “Toward an Islamic Christology,” 107. 

18 Tbid., 94. 

? Ibid., 107. 

20 [bid., 106-107. 

?! J M. Ritchie, "Some Thoughts on the Word ‘Tawafft’ as Used by the Quran,” The Bulletin of 
Christian Institutes of Islamic Studies, XLIV (1970), 9-19 
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death of Jesus, concluding with Elder,” ‘Abd al-Tafahum? [Kenneth Cragg] and 
Parrinder that mutawaffa in S. 3:55 indicates that Jesus died. Pointing out the 
connection of tawaffa with waffd, he stresses the dimension of “full payment” in its 
meaning. Using the analogy of other fifth form verbs, Ritchie concludes that 
tawaffahu Allahu means “God has caused him to die with a view to his rising 
again to judgment.” Ritchie’s argument would be plausible if it could be 
confirmed by appealing to actual usage. The lexical and Quranic study offered in 
this essay stresses usage and context and leads in a different direction. 


Lexical Considerations 


Mutawaffika is the active participle of the verb tawaffa, the fifth form from the 
root wfy which conveys the idea of fulfillment, execution, and completion.” 
Meanings given for the fifth form are “to reach or complete something (for 
example, a term),” “to take all of something (for example, money) from someone,” 
and, when God is the subject and a human person is the object, “to take up in 
death.” 

The fifth form, the reflexive of the second, in general “expresses the state into 
which the object of the action denoted by the second form is brought by that 
action, as its effect or result.”! For example, tawaffa haqqahu means “he 
received /took all that was due him.” 

Waffa, form two, can take two objects, as in waffa al-rajula haqqahu, “he gave 
the man all that was due him." It appears that tawaffa, form five, takes one object, 
either of the two objects which form two can take. Tawaffa haqqahu means “he 
took all that was due him." Switching to a sentence using the first person may shed 
some light on these distinctions: tawaffaytu min fulanin ma li ‘alayhi means, “I 
took or received from Fulan all that he owed me," which is like saying, tawaffaytu 
al-shay'a, "I completed or finished the thing.” It is also possible to say tawaffa 
al-rajula, which is hard to translate, being something like, *he took everything 
from the man." We know that the man has given all to the subject of the sentence, 
but we do not know of what he has been depleted. Also, the word "took" could as 
easily be replaced by "received," since there is not necessarily any force or demand 
implied. Furthermore, we can use the passive to focus on the condition of the man: 
tuwuffiya al-rajalu (even harder to translate), “the man was in a condition resulting 
from having given all" We could also say, “the man was used up, depleted, or 


7 E E. Elder, “The Crucifixion in the Koran,” MW, XIII (1923), 242-58 

23 * Abd al-Tafahum, “The Quran and the Holy Communion,” MW, XL (1959), 239-48. 

4 Geoffrey Parnnder, Jesus in the Qur'an (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1965). 

?5 Ritchie, "Some Thoughts," 14. 

26 The cognate root in Hebrew, yfA, signifies “whole,” “wholesome,” and “beautiful” (Roest Crollius, 
“Death as a Theme,” 165, n. 14). 

27 Muhammad b. al-Mukarram Ibn Manzür, Lisan al Arab, 20 vols. (Cairo, 1889), XX, 280. 

28 W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, trans. from German of Caspari and edited by 
W. Robertson Smuth and M.J. de Goeje, 3rd ed., 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1896, 1898), II, 36 
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spent.” Dozy offers a parallel construction in the following example: kharajtu 
aflubu rizqi/ wa wajadtu rizqi tuwuffiya, “I went out seeking for my rations/ And 
found my rations all gone.'?? The mutawaffi (active participle from tawaffda) was 
the “taker,” “receiver” or “consumer” of all the subject’s rations, and the depleted 
rations were the mutawaffa (passive participle). 

Tawaffa is used in connection with death because in death God is the agent 
(al-mutawaffi) of the completion/depletion of the person (al-mutawaffa) who has 
died (alladhi tuwuffiya). This also shows why the verbal noun, tawaffin, does not 
mean death or dying, but “taking/ receiving.” The word for death from this root is 
wafat a verbal noun from the first form wafa “to complete," “fulfill,” or “pay.” 

We also see the force of the dual-object character of waffa, second form, 
showing up in the fifth form, which, when applied to the death of a person (al- 
mutawaffa), is open to two interpretations. Ibn Manzur says, “We say tuwuffiya 
fulàn and tawaffahu Allah when He takes his soul. . . . Others say, ‘tawaffd the 
deceased means the completion of [the] period of life which has been allotted him 
(wufiyat lahu) and the number of his days and his months and years in this 
world.’ "50 

In other words, according to this analysis there are two possible ways of 
understanding tawaffd in relation to death: 1) on the analogy of tawaffa haqqahu, 
that is, “he took all that was due him”; or 2) on the analogy of tawaffa al-shay a, 
"he finished or used up the thing." In both cases there is an emphasis on 
completeness, and in both there is an important connection between the mutawaffi 
and the mutawaffa. 

One reason for the controversy over the meaning of S. 3:55 is that mutawaffika 
looks to the average reader as though it means "I will take you in death," a 
translation that appeals especially to Christians?! and has some attestation in the 
early Muslim exegetical (tafsir) traditions.’ At the same time it does not 
necessarily have to imply death since, literally, mutawaffika means "I will be the 
agent (taker/recipient) of your completeness." For the English translation we have 
to supply something; this could be “your life,” but it could as well be “your 
mission," which would fit with the Muslim majority interpretation of the passage. 
This latter interpretation is also attested in early tafsir traditions and is preferred 
by al-Tabari.? It is also congruent with the common sense meaning of Sürat al- 
Nisa’ (4):157, “They slew him not, nor crucified him." 


? R Dozy, Supplement aux Dictionaires Arabes, 2 vols (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1881), II, 833 B. 

? Ibn Manzür, Lisän al“ Arab, XX, 280. 

3! See Parnnder, Jesus in the Qur án, 105-21 and Ritchie, "Some Thoughts," 9-19 

32 [bn ‘Abbas and Wahb b. Munabbih, two early authorities on Qur'ün interpretation, held that 
mutawaffika meant in this context, “I shall cause you to die.” Mubammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Tafsir 
al-Tabari Jami a-Bayán ‘an Tail Ayat al-Qur án, Muhammad Shakir and Ahmad Muhammad 
Shakir, eds., 9 vols., Turüth al-Islim (Cairo, 1971), VI, 457. 


> Tbid. 
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The Quranic Data 


With this in mind, let us turn to the Quranic data in tawaffa in its various 
forms. 

With two exceptions, tawaffa occurs in the Quran in the sense “to take or 
complete someone in death,” and in over half of the passages God is the 
mutawaffi, or the agent of death.” Sürat Yiinus, verse 104% represents an 
example: 


Say (O Muhammad): O mankind! If ye are in doubt of my religion, then 
(know that) I worship not those whom ye worship instead of Allah, but I 
worship Allah Who causeth you to die (wa läkin a&budu Allāha al-ladhi 
yatawaffakum), and I have been commanded to be of the believers. 


O'Shaughnessey" identifies nine texts in which the agent of death is an angel or 
angels,** all except one of which (S. 6:93) make use of the term tawa/fa. Sample 
verses include the following: 


He is the Omnipotent over His slaves. He sendeth guardians over you 
until, when death cometh unto one of you, Our messengers receive him 
(tawaffathu rusuluna), and they neglect not. (S. 6:61) 

Whom the angels cause to die (al-ladhina tatawaffahum al-malà'ikatu) 
while they are wronging themselves. Then will they make full submission 
(saying): We used not to do any wrong. Nay! Surely Allah is the Knower of 
what ye used to do. (S. 16:28) 

Say: The angel of death, who hath charge concerning you, will gather you 
(vatawaffakum malaku al-mawti), and afterward unto your Lord ye will be 
returned. (S. 32:11)? 


There is even a context in which death itself is personified as the mutawaffi, 
although the participle itself is not used: 


As for those of your women who are guilty of lewdness, call to witness 
four of you against them. And if they testify . . . then confine them to the 


houses until death take them (hatta yatawaffahunna al-mawt) or (until) Allah 
appoint for them a way. .. . (S. 4:15) 


4 S. 6:60 and 3942 Ritchie sees four passages relating to sleep, but two of the verses he cites, S, 
16.70 and 22:5, discussed below, refer directly to death (“Some Thoughts,” 11) 

35 Sec Welch, “Death and Dying," 190 and Roest Crollius, “Death as a Theme,” 178. 

6 Late Meccan. 

37 O'Shaughnessy, Muhammad's Thoughts on Death, pp. 39-40. 

?* S. 4:97 (Medinan), S. 6.61 (Late Meccan); S. 6:93 (Late Meccan [or Medinan]); S. 7:37 (Late 
Meccan); S. 8:50 (Medinan); S. 16:28 (Late Meccan); S. 16:32 (Late Meccan); S. 32:11 (Middle 
Meccan); S. 47:27 (Medinan). 

39 Note that tatawaffahum (S. 16:28) and yatawaffükum (S. 32:11) are translated in two different 
ways here by Pickthall, 
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Welch resolves the apparent contradiction of agents by reference to the Biblical 
scholars’ concept of “corporate personality.” That is to say, “when the agents act, 
God acts,” 

Three texts represent Joseph, Pharoah’s magicians, and an indefinite group of 
Muslims petitioning God to let them die in a state of submission, or when they are 
among the just." Here is an example from Strat Yusuf: 


O my Lord! Thou hast given me (something) of sovereignty and hast 
taught me (something) of the interpretation of events—Creator of the 
heavens and the earth! Thou art my Protecting Friend in the world and the 
Hereafter. Make me to die submissive (unto Thee) (tawaffani musliman), 
and join me to the righteous. (S. 12:101) 


In the two passages sleep is seen as a temporary death. Again a form of the 
word tawaffa is used in each passage:** 
The first is from Sürat al-An'ám: 


He it is Who gathereth you at night (wa huwa al-ladhi yatwaffakum bi 
al-layl) and knoweth that which ye commit by day. Then He raiseth you 
again to life therein, that the term appointed (for you) may be accomplished 
(li yuqdà ajalun musamman). And afterward unto Him is your return. Then 
He will proclaim unto you what ye used to do. He is the Omnipotent over 
His slaves. He sendeth guardians over you until, when death cometh unto 


one of you, Our messengers receive him (tawaffathu rusuluna), and they 
neglect not. (S. 6:60) 


The second passage, from Sürat al-Zumar, Welch considers the most 
important verse for understanding tawaffa: 


Allah receiveth . . . souls (Allahu yatawaffa al-anfusa) at the time of their 
deaths, and that (soul) which dieth not (yet) in its sleep (wa al-lati lam tamut 
fi manamiha). He keepeth that (soul) for which he hath ordained death (ai- 
lati qadà *alayhà al-mawt) and dismisseth the rest till an appointed term (ila 
ajalin musamman). Lo! herein verily are portents for people who take 
thought. (S. 39:42) 


Clearly we are dealing here with the fact that sleep is a little death and that 
whether one sleeps, awakens or dies, one lives in accordance with divine 
providence. In the first, sleep is modeled after death, judgment, and resurrection, 
and those who awaken to go on living do so in accordance with a "term 
appointed." In the second, the time of death is the primary focus, but here, as in 


* Welch, “Death and Dying,” 192. This interpretation is borne out in S. 3:45-47 where “angels” (45) 
dissolves into “My Lord" (47). Cf. Genesis 18:1-33. 

“ S. 12:101 (Late Meccan [or Middle Meccan]; S 7:126 (Late Meccan); and S. 3:193 (Medinan). 

€ S. 6:60 (Late Meccan); S. 39:42 (Middle Meccan or Late Meccan). 

9 Welch, “Death and Dying," 187. 
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the first instance, sleep is almost a time of inspection. Fa-yumsiku al-lati qadà 
*alayhàá (that is, al-anfus) al-mawta ("He keepeth that [soul] for which he hath 
ordained death”) in the second passage is almost equivalent to yatawaffa al-anfusa 
(“He receiveth souls") in the same verse. 

Note that in both of the following passages the passive yutawaffa is used for 
those who die young: 


O mankind! If ye are in doubt concerning the Resurrection, then lo! 
We have created you from dust, then from a drop of seed, then from a 
clot, then from a little lump of flesh shapely and shapeless, that We 
may make (it) clear for you. And We cause what We will to remain in 
the wombs for an appointed time, and afterward We bring you forth as 
infants, then (give you growth) that ye attain your full strength. And 
among you there is he who dieth (young) /wa minkum man yutawaffaj, 
and among you there is he who is brought back to the most abject time 
of life, so that, after knowledge, he knoweth naught. And thou 
(Muhammad) seest the earth barren, but when We send down water 
thereon, it doth thrill and swell and put forth every lovely kind (of 
growth). (S. 22:5)^ 

He it is Who created you from dust, then from a drop (of seed), then 
from a clot, then bringeth you forth as a child, then (ordaineth) that ye 
attain full strength and afterward that ye become old men-——though 
some among you die before /wa minkum man yutawaffa min qablu] — 
and that ye reach an appointed term, that haply ye may understand. (S. 
40:67) 


Two other passages (from the Meccan period) which belong in this category do 
not use a form of tawaffa. The first reads as follows: 


Allah created you from dust, then from a little fluid, then He made 
you pairs (the male and female). No female beareth or bringeth forth 
save with His knowledge. And no one groweth old who groweth old 
nor is aught lessened of his life, but it is recorded in a Book [md 
yuiammaru min miufammarin wa la yungasu min *umurihi illa fi 
kitabin}. Lo! that is easy for Allah. (S. 35:11) 


The second is the only one of these passages in which amdtahu, “he causes him 
to die,” is used: 


From what thing doth He create him? / From a drop of seed. / He 
createth him and proportioneth him, / Then maketh the way easy for 
him. / Then causeth him to die /amdtahu] and burieth him; / Then, 
when he will, He bringeth him again to life. (S. 80:18-22) 


“ Late Meccan or Medinan. 
45 Middle Meccan. 
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In the second passage, where amatahu is used, there is no sense of timing in the 
death. The simple fact is that God controls the destiny of humanity from creation 
to resurrection. 

Among six passages which refer to the possibility of the Prophet's death, three 
use a form of tawaffa.** In the three which do not use a form of tawaffa" the fact 
or possibility of Muhammad’s death is stressed. For example, Sürat al-Anbiya’ 
verse 34, reads "We appointed immortality for no mortal before thee. What if thou 
diest, can they be immortal?” [afa-in mitta fa-humu al-khaliduna]. 

The three passages in which a form of tawaffa is used stress the possibility of 
Muhammad's death before the fruition of his efforts. For example, one of these 
very similar verses reads: 


Whether we let thee see something of that which we have promised them, 
or make thee die (before its happening) /aw natawaffayannaka] ," thine is but 
conveyance (of the message), Ours the reckoning. (S. 13:40) 


In two passages the passive, yutawaffawna, is used of those who die and leave 
wives behind them.* While the focus in these two passages is on the procedures 
for freeing the widows after a period of waiting, nevertheless, it is possible that the 
use of yutawaffawna indicates that their husbands’ lives were cut short. 


Such of you as die /yutawaffawna] and leave behind them wives, they (the 
wives) shall wait, keeping themselves apart, four months and ten days. And 
when they reach the term (prescribed for them) then there is no sin for you in 
aught that they may do with themselves in decency. Allah is Informed of 
what ye do. (S. 2:234) 

(In the case of) those of you who are about to die /yutawaffawna] and 
leave behind them wives,’ they should bequeath unto their wives a provision 
for the year without turning them out, but if they go out (of their own 
accord) there is no sin for you in that which they do of themselves within 
their rights. Allah is Mighty, Wise. (S. 2:240) 


The passage about Jesus in Surat al-Ma'ida?! in which a form of tawaffā is 
used appears to fit into this category also. Jesus is being asked by God whether he 
is responsible for his followers’ practice of worshipping Mary, his mother, and 
himself. He answers that he spoke only what God had commanded him, namely, 
“Worship Allah, my Lord and your Lord.” “I was a witness of them," he goes on 
to say, "while I dwelt among them, and when Thou tookest me /fa lamma 
tawaffaytani] Thou wast the Watcher over them. . . .” Again tawaffā is connected 
with the timing of the end. 


“6 S. 10:46 (Late Meccan); S. 13:40 (Late Meccan) and S 40°77 (Middle Meccan). 

^' S. 67:28 (Middle or Early Meccan), S. 21:34 (Middle Meccan); and S 3:144 (Medinan). 

** Pickthall supplies the temporal clause which is implied in the context. 

“9 S. 2:234 (Medinan) and S. 2:240 (Medinan) 

50 This phrase and the initial phrase in S. 2:234 are identical in the original, although Pickthall's 
English renderings differ slightly. See also note 1 above 

51 S. 5:117 (Medinan). 
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Conclusions 


Several observations can be made from this survey of the Quranic data. 

1. With the possible exception of the two verses where tawaffa is used in 
connection with the “death” or “taking” of Jesus,? every instance in the Quran 
where a form of tawaffa is used involves a relationship to death. In two passages it 
is related to sleep,’ but even in these passages, the sleep is related to death. In 
both passages sleep is talked about along with death as though it were part of 
the process of death, yet it is a significant enough part of the process to be used 
as a synonym for it. 

2. There is a possible chronological progression of the use of tawaffa and its 
derivatives from its not being used at all in the Early Meccan period,™ to its being 
used in the Middle Meccan,? late Meccan,°* and Medinar?' periods in a way that 
develops progressively in the direction of identifying tawaffa with dying. 

3. Of the eighteen occurrences of tawaffa and its forms which are not connected 
with angels as agents of death, or with sleep, twelve are in contexts where they 
appear to be related to the timing of death?? or to situations in which a person's 
life is cut short and does not reach a normal span.” In the passages in which God's 
ordering of human development from creation to resurrection is mentioned,” 
tawaffa is used for those individuals who do not reach a normal life span. But 
tawaffa is used precisely to point to the completion of that individual's life in the 
providence of God. In the case of Mubammad,! when the possibility of his life's 
being cut short is in view, tawaffd is used. Even in the case of the legislation 
regarding the wives of those who have passed on® the fact that their lives have 
been, or are to be, cut off seems to require the use of yutawaffawna. 

4. Of the twelve occurrences of tawaffa just discussed, two are in the Middle 
Meccan period,” one in either the Middle or late Meccan period,“ three in the late 
Meccan period,55 one in either the late Meccan or the Medinan periods,” and five 


3 $.3:55, S. 5:117. 

53 S. 6:60 and 39:42 (see note 34 above). 

$4 S. 35:11; S. 80.18-22 and 67:28 (Middle Meccan?) are passages from this period which use 
alternative expressions where some form of tawaffa would seem appropriate. 

55 S. 12:101; S. 21:34; S. 32:11; S. 39:42 (Late Meccan?); S. 40:67, 77; S. 67:28 (Early Meccan?). 

36 S. 6:60, 61, 93 (Medinan?); S. 7:37, 126; S. 10:46, 104; S. 12:101 (Middle Meccan?); S. 13:40; S. 
16.28, 32, S. 22:5 (Medinan?), S. 39:42 (Middle Meccan7?). 

37 S. 2:234, 240; S 3:55, 144, 193; S. 4:97; S. 5:117; S 6:93 (Late Meccan?); S. 8:50; S. 22:5 (Late 
Meccan?); S. 47:27. 

38 S. 2:234, 240, S. 3 193; S. 5:117; S. 7:126; S. 12:101. 

59 S. 3:55; S. 10:46; S. 13:40; S. 22.5, S. 40:67, 77. 

© S. 22:5; S. 40:67. 
10:46; S. 13:40; S. 40:77. 
12:234, 240. 
40:67, 77 
12:101. 
7:126; S. 10:46; S. 13:40. 
22:5. 
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in the Medinan period.*’ The evidence seems to point to a progression in the 
direction of using tawaffd to designate the providential dimension of the end of a 
person's life. 

In short, when a person's life is taken by God or His angels in death, it is a 
complete life, even if, when measured by the usual span of human life, it is short. 

If tawaffaytani in Surat al-Màá'ida verse 117, and mutawaffika in Surat Al 
‘Imran verse 55, do not refer to the death of Jesus in the providential ordering of 
God, then they are the only incidences of the use of a form of tawaffa in the 
Qur'án not connected with death. While this word study certainly does not prove 
that Jesus died providentiall in connection with the plot of the unbelievers 
mentioned in the verses under discussion, it at least clarifies why several modern 
(mostly Western) commentators and some ancient Islamic traditionalists have 
concluded that mutawaffika means “I will cause you to die." 

Also, the usage of tawaffa in these verses is to some extent parallel to three 
passages in which the Prophet Muhammad is comforted in facing the possibility of 
premature death. 

Furthermore, the analysis presented above of the two-fold meaning of tawaffa, 
based on its being the reflexive of waffa which takes two objects, shows that it was 
used in connection with death in the senses of 1) taking/ receiving the soul of the 
deceased and 2) completing the period of life which has been alloted to him or 
her.’ The meaning of mutawaffika in Surat Al ‘Imran verse 55 could be as 
adequately served by assuming that God completed Jesus' earthly mission without 
actual death as it would be assuming that He caused him to die. 

Finally, while the most natural interpretation of Sürat Al ‘Imran verse 55 is that 
God took Jesus in death as part of a plan to foil his enemies," even this 
interpretation of the passage does not necessarily mean that the Qur'àn implies 
that Jesus was crucified. Even if it is true that Strat al-Nisa? verses 157-58 can be 
interpreted as a denial of the Jews' claim to have gotten the victory over Jesus by 
crucifying him, rather than a denial of his death on the cross, we still have to 
confront the fact that the Quran nowhere addresses unambiguously the event of 
the Crucifixion which, according to the canonical Christian Gospels, is central to 
Jesus' mission, Jesus' virgin birth, miracles, message and confirmation of the 
Torah are explicitly affirmed by the Quran. While the Qur'àn clearly denies his 
deity and sonship, it does not unambiguously deny or affirm his death. If the 
Quran is understood as affirming his death in Al ‘Imran, it reveals that, by that 
death, God saved Jesus and not others. If, on the other hand, it is the claim of the 


67 S. 2:234, 240; S. 3.55, 144; S. 5:117. 

8 S. 10:46; S. 13:40 and 40:77 

8 Set above, pages 5 and 6. 

7 The word rdfi uka which follows mutawaffika in the verse under discussion 1s not a word used for 
resurrection in the Quran, but for ascension or raising in rank, for example S. 6:165, S. 19:57. In S. 
4:158 rafa' ahu is used: "they slew him not for certain. But Allah took him up unto Himself... .” J.M. 
Ritchie (“Some Thoughts,” 18) maintains that the idea of resurrection is implied or included in the term 
mutawaffika, but his argument is not compelling. 
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Jews to have triumphed over Jesus, and not his crucifixion as such, which Sürat 
al-Nis&’ verses 157-58 are taken to deny, it is still only the rescue of Jesus that is 
affirmed in the Quran. 

John Wansborough, who sees “the earliest formulation of Muslim identity . . . 
in the sira and magházi literature,"! provides an analysis of the episode 
concerning the Christian delegation from Najràn in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq’? to 
which a selection of verses from Sürat Al *Imrün is appended. Even though he 
thinks the süra and the story have separate origins, he concludes that the primitive 
disputation between the Muslims and the Christians from Najrán reveals no 
emphasis on the atonement at all. Rather, their discussion is focused exclusively on 
the incarnation and the trinity. The very ambiguity of the meaning of mutawaffika 
in Sürat Al ‘Imran is congruent with that conclusion. 


Asbury Theological Seminary A.H. MATHIAS ZAHNISER 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


™ John Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic Salvation History 
[London Oriental Series, Vol. 34] (London: Oxford University Press, 1978), p. 102. 

7 Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, ALSirah al- Nabawiyyah, Mustafa al-Sagqd, Ibrahim al-Abyári and ‘Abd 
al-Hafiz Shalabi, eds., 2 vols. (Cairo, 1955), I, 573-84 (Eng. trans. Alfred Guillaume, The Life of 
Muhammad [Lahore: Oxford University Press, 1955], 270-77). 


ROOTS OF MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN CONFLICT 


Islam and Christianity have from the beginning had an ambivalent relationship 
which, at one and the same time, has held possibilities of deep and violent conflict 
as well as constructive and meaningful dialogue. The Quran calls for dialogue 
with the People of the Book (Jews and Christians) in a fair manner. It requires of 
Muslims to declare, “our God and your God is one God... .”! Yet the Quran 
categorically condemns belief in the Trinity and the divinity of Jesus. It considers 
Christians to be nearest in amity to Muslims,’ yet commands its followers to wage 
war against those of the People of the Book who reject faith in God and the Last 
Day, until they humbly remit the Jizya, or poll tax.’ 

Both the negative and positive aspects of this relationship may be observed in 
the long history of interaction of the two communities. The Quran provides only 
the basis for the attitude of Muslims at any given time towards Christians and 
Christianity. It was not theology but concrete political, economic, and social 
considerations which determined the form and outcome of such an attitude. 
However, because the Quran recognizes Christianity as essentially a true faith and 
Christians as a legitimate faith-community, Christianity has survived in the 
Muslim world in a variety of forms and expressions which the West could not 
tolerate. 

Early Christian theology had to find a place in its view of history as salvation- 
history for previous religious and philosophical systems. Judaism presented a great 
problem which began to receive serious attention only after a long and tragic 
history. The Church has reluctantly come to accept Judaism as a legitimate 
religious tradition independent of Christianity. 

Islam is a post-Christian religion. Thus, while pre-Christian philosophies and 
religious dispensations might be regarded as a prelude to the Gospel, or preparatio 
evangelica, Islam could not be fitted into this schema. Hence Islam required a new 
theology which is only now, after fourteen centuries of struggle and conflict, 
beginning to be tentatively formulated. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to study the roots of this conflict 
from a Muslim point of view and to point to new and hopeful horizons in 
relations between the two communities. I shall first examine the claims of 
supersessionism and finality in the two traditions. This will be briefly contrasted 
with the view of the universality of truth which is basic to the theology of both 
faiths. In the light of this claim it will be possible to discuss the Christian 
justification of the Crusades against Muslims and the role the Crusades played in 
determining even contemporary Muslim views of the Christian West. In close 
conjunction with the Crusades, three important elements of more recent 
developments in western relations with Islam will be studied. These are: 
colonialism, evangelization, and orientalism. 


! See S. 29:46. 
? See S. 5:82. 
3 See S. 9:29. 
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My task will be mainly to present coherently and as objectively as possible the 
Muslim view of the attitude of the Christian West towards Islam, and of the faith 
that the history of Muslim-Christian relations has largely been a story of 
mistrust, misgiving, and misunderstanding. A new and genuine beginning based 
on mutual goodwill and patient dialogue is needed. Because I believe this to be 
imperative for the peace and survival of both communities of faith and of the 
world, I present this study as a small contribution towards this goal. 


Supersessionism and the Universality of Truth 


Like Islam, Christianity was born at a time and in an area of intense cultural 
and religious activity. It was natural, therefore, for the early fathers of the Church 
to recognize the place of previous manifestations of the truth, and to see 
Christianity as heir to and final expression of this truth. Thus early in the history 
of the Church, Saint Cyprian (d. 258) argued that nothing less than full 
membership in the Catholic Church would avail a heretic of salvation, not even 
the baptism of blood.‘ Saint Cyprian argued further, and more forcefully, that, “he 
cannot have God as a father who does not have the Church as a mother. If 
whoever was outside the ark of Noe was able to escape, he too who is outside the 
Church escapes." Cyprian then quotes the well-known words of Christ, (Matt. 
12:30) “He who is not with me is against me, and he who does not gather with me, 
scatters,” He then comments, “he who gathers somewhere outside the Church, 
scatters the Church of Christ, He who does not hold this unity [that is, of the 
Church] does not hold the law of God, does not hold the faith of the Father and 
the Son, does not hold life and salvation.™ 

The doctrine of the Church as the exclusive source of salvation, expressed in the 
well-known formula "extra ecclesiam nulla salus," had many and often tragic 
ramifications even within the Christian community. According to Saint 
Augustine, “what is now called the Christian religion existed even among the 
ancients and was not lacking from the beginning of the human race until ‘Christ 
came in the flesh.’ From that time, true religion, which already existed, began to 
be called Christian." A thousand years later the Council of Florence (1438-1445) 
reiterated the same doctrine in much stronger language: 


The holy Roman Church believes, professes, and preaches that no one 
remaining outside the Catholic Church, not just pagans, but also Jews or 
heretics or schismatics, can become partakers of eternal life; but they will go 


* St. Cyprian Letters 1-81, trans. Rose Bernard Donna, The Fathers of the Church, vol. 51 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1964), pp. 281-82 (letter #73). 

5 St. Cyprian Treatises, ed. and trans. Roy J. Deferrari, The Fathers of the Church, vol. 36 (New 
York: Fathers of the Church, 1958), “Unity of the Church,” p. 91. 

$ Note for example the problems resulting from the Augustinian doctrine of the damnation of 
unbaptized children. 

7 Saint Augustine: The Retractanons, trans. Mary Inez Bogan, ed. Roy J. Deferrari, The Fathers of 
the Church, vol. 60 (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1968), p. 52. 
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to the “everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels,” 
unless before the end of life they are joined to the Church.® 


It must be observed that this doctrine has had its political and military 
repercussions in Christian history since the time when God favored the Emperor 
Constantine with victory under the sign of the Cross. In the thirteenth century, 
Pope Boniface the Eighth (1294-1303) declared with clear political intent that 
there is only one Catholic Church and that, "outside this Church there is no 
salvation and no remission of sins." This is because, the pope went on, “It is 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of every human creature to be subject to 
the Roman Pontiff."? Urban the Second (1088-1099) had invoked the same 
doctrine at the Council of Clermont in 1095 to justify the first Crusade. Here 
again, the real motives were far more political than religious. It must be finally 
noted that this doctrine, or perhaps problem, continued to occupy theologians 
and Church authorities alike, also and even particularly after Vatican II.!? 

Islam also has its exclusivist doctrine. The Quran asserts that “surely the (true) 
religion with God is Islam . . ." and, “whoever seeks a religion other than Islam, it 
shall not be accepted from him, and in the hereafter he shall be among the 
losers." Later Muslim traditionalists, and even contemporary thinkers, have 
affirmed this position in spite of other verses in the Quran which clearly present a 
far more universalistic and inclusive view of faith and salvation. 

The Quran frequently uses the term is/am in its essential meaning of submission 
of all things to God." Yet the prevalent view in Muslim tradition has been that 
any given religious dispensation remains valid until the coming of the one to 
succeed it; then the new dispensation abrogates and supersedes the previous one. 
Thus, until the coming of Jesus, the Torah of Moses was binding on anyone who 
had heard of it. Thereafter his book, the Gospel, superseded the Torah. Islam is 
regarded by Muslims as the last religious system given to humankind; the Qur'án 
is the final revelation and Muhammad is the seal of the prophets. The Prophet is 
said to have declared, ^whoever died in the faith of Jesus, and died in Islam before 
he heard of me, his lot shall be good. But whoever hears of me today and yet does 
not assent to me, he shall surely perish."P? 

Since the middle of the last century a number of intellectual movements arose in 
various parts of the Muslim world in opposition to western colonial domination 
and missionary activity. New ideas and interpretations of Islam asserting its 


* From the “Council of Florence (1438-45), ‘Decree for the Jacobites,’ " The Church Teaches: 
Documents of the Church m English Translation, ed. and trans. John F. Clarkson, John H. Edwards, 
William J. Kelley and John J. Welch (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1955), p. 78 (8165). 

° From the "Bull Unam Sanctam" (1302), ibid., pp. 73-75 (8153-154). 
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vitality, universality, and finality constitute the main thrust of such movements.” 
For example, the late Egyptian thinker and prominent member of the Society of 
Muslim Brothers, Sayyid Qutb (executed by President Nasir in 1966), argues that 
Christianity had from the beginning a limited role to play in the life of human 
society. Its purpose was to revivify the stagnant Jewish law. Thus, Christianity 
came for a limited period of time between Judaism and Islam." It is clear then 
that in Islam as in Christianity the doctrine of supersessionist exclusiveness was 
motivated more by political than religious considerations. 

Christianity and Islam: each claimed from the beginning to be a universal 
message intended for humankind. Yet each also claimed to be the final and 
universal expression of the Truth. This latter claim made any recognition by either 
one of the other impossible. Moreover, it contradicted the basic tenet of both, 
namely that God created all human beings and that He is a God of love who 
wishes the guidance and salvation of all His creatures. God is the Truth, Islam 
insists; if we truly know Him He will, Christ assured us, “set us free.” 

The New Testament asserts in many places the universality of truth. Thus St. 
Paul declared to the seeking but misguided Athenians that “God never left Himself 
without a witness." Furthermore, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews opens 
his discourse with the reassuring proclamation that God had spoken to men at 
sundry times and in sundry ways; in the fullness of time, the writer to the Hebrews 
asserts further, God spoke through His son Jesus Christ. Does this necessarily 
mean that henceforth God should for evermore hold His peace? The early Church 
lived in the anticipation of Christ's second coming, or the Parousia. This did not 
mean, however, that after Christ's earthly sojourn God could no more call His 
human children to Him, but rather that the end was at hand. Time had reached its 
fullness. Soon, however, the Church did realize that the kingdom of God was not 
at hand, and that the Church must, therefore, live in the world and find its place in 
history. 

As the early Church fathers encountered the truth in ancient philosophical and 
religious systems, they heard the voice of God speaking in them. This they called 
the ‘seminal divine word.’ Thus, “according to the Christian theology of the second 
century (especially Justin) and the third (especially the Alexandrians, Clement and 
Origen) the divine Logos (logos spermatikos, 'seminal word') was active 
everywhere from the beginning." Hans Küng, who makes this observation, 
rightly asks, “but if the pagans Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, or later—for others— 
even Marx and Freud could be ‘pedagogues’ leading men to Christ, why not also 
the philosophers and religious thinkers of other nations?”!® 

This universalist view of divine guidance in history was soon to be obscured by 
the theological wranglings within the Church, as well as political, economic and 
military rivalries within the Christian community and between it and other 


^ For a survey of these movements, see Albert Hourani, Arab Thought in the Liberal Age, 
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communities of faith. Truth has therefore been denied its universality and, 
according to Kung, become Catholic or Protestant, European or American. The 
Christian message has become the religion of the West. Thus not only were other 
faiths denied access to the truth, but other Christians were also lost because they 
were not Latin, European, Catholic, American, or Protestant.!° 

Islam as well demands a universalist view of the truth operating through divine 
revelation in human history. The Qur'àn insists that "there is not a community but 
that a warner [that is, a messenger] has come to it.” The Quran further argues 
for divine wisdom in human diversity of culture, language, and religion. The 
purpose in this diversity is for men and women to cooperate in a life of 
righteousness and vie with one another in the performance of righteous deeds. 
Goodness must not be judged, therefore, by ethnic, racial or even religious 
identity; “surely,” the Quran asserts, “the most noble of you in the sight of God is 
he who is most pious."?! 

Guided not always by this and similar passages of the Quran but by theological, 
political, and other worldly ambitions, Muslims also sacrificed the universality of 
truth on the altar of religion. Yet while the Christian attitude of triumphal 
supersessionist finality was born in the Church and nurtured by its theology, that 
of Islam, although having its seeds in early tradition, evolved out of the long 
history of hostility and conflict between the two communities. It is to some aspects 
of this history that we shall now turn. 


The Crusades Old and New 


Jerusalem, the city of David, home of the Temple and Holy Sepulchre, is also 
the Holy House and home of the "furthest place of worship" (al-Aqsa) whose 
precincts God blessed.” Jerusalem was the first qibla (direction of prayer) for 
Muslims and a place of pilgrimage. It is the bridge between earth and heaven 
whose sacred rock served as a stepping-stone for the Prophet Muhammad's 
celestial journey (mi'raj) to God. Yet Jerusalem, the "city of peace," became a 
powerful symbol for Muslims as it is for Jews and Christians, not only of religious 
loyalties but also of their historic identity and political power. It is God's holy 
mountain, the hill of Golgotha and the goal of Islam's sacred hijra (migration). 

Jerusalem has been, in many important respects, the focus of Muslim-Christian 
relations. It is what happened in Jerusalem during the period of the Latin kingdom 
(July 1099 to October 1187) that determined the subsequent history of Muslim- 
Christian relations. The Crusades in themselves were not a very important chapter 
in Muslim history. They have been, however, crucial in providing the pattern for 
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and spirit of the long history of conflict and mistrust between Muslims and 
Christians. Important in this tragic history was the conquest of Jerusalem as 
recorded with gory details by eye-witnesses and other chroniclers. 

During the eleventh century, Europe was torn by internal strife and warfare. 
This made it necessary for both civil and ecclesiastical authorities to find other 
avenues to channel the energies of their warring subjects. A crusade ostensibly to 
free the Holy Land from the hands of the ‘pagans’, that is the Muslims, provided 
such an avenue. The Crusades had other important objectives, not least among 
which was to reunite the Church after the schism of 1054. Instead, however, the 
Crusades helped to deepen this division. 

On November 27, 1095, Pope Urban the Second proclaimed a crusade in a fiery 
speech delivered before a large audience assembled for that purpose in the Council 
of Clermont. According to the famous chronicler of the First Crusade, Fulcher of 
Chartres, the pope exhorted his subjects in the name of Christ to “hasten to 
exterminate this vile race from our lands and to aid the Christian inhabitants in 
time.” To add greater stress to this exhortation, the pope declared that, “Christ 
commands it." It was natural for the fighters to cry out “Deus le volt” (God wills 
it) in their merciless assault on Muslim cities. The holy pontiff then granted 
absolution to all those who would join in this ‘holy war. No doubt papal 
absolution contributed to the ruthless savagery with which the crusading armies 
carried out their mission. In the initial stages of the Crusades, the cities that were 
captured were virtually depopulated 7 

For a better understanding of Muslim perceptions of the Crusades and their 
aftermath, a brief look at the Islamic rules of war and interreligious social relations 
is necessary. Only then will we be able to see the contrast between the treatment of 
Muslims by the Crusaders and the way Muslims treated their non-Muslim 
subjects. It is on the basis of this contrast that Muslims have argued for the 
tolerance of Isiam and Muslims against the intolerance of Christians. 

The Quran clearly states as a general principle that, “God does not forbid you 
concerning those who do not fight against you on account of your faith, or seek to 
drive you out of your dwellings, that you act justly towards them; for God surely 
loves those who are just." Just treatment of neighbors implies social intercourse 
between two different groups of people. This the Qurün recognizes and 
encourages, at least between Muslims and the People of the Book: *The food of 
those who were given the Book is lawful for you, and your food is lawful for them. 
Likewise, the chaste women of the People of the Book [are lawful for you to 
marry].?* This means that in times of peace and security, Muslims and non- 
Muslims must live as one society, each of these two communities of faith being 
subject to its own special socio-religious laws. Thus the general juristic principle 


^ For a vivid account of the conquest of Jerusalem see Fulcher of Chartres, A History of the 
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has been, “to them belong whatever [privileges] belong to us, and incumbent upon 
them is whatever is incumbent upon us.” This principle must be upheld in times 
of war as in peace. 

The Quran distinguishes between those of the People of the Book who live in 
accordance with their own faith and scriptures and those who exchange their faith 
and God’s revelations for worthless personal gains. The former recognize the truth 
in their own scriptures and in the Quran. This recognition, moreover, creates 
between them and the Muslims a bond of amity and friendship. 


You shall surely find the nearest of men in amity to those who have faith, 
those who say: “We are Christians.” This is because there are among them 
devout men and monks; nor do they act arrogantly. When they hear that 
which was sent down to the Messenger (Muhammad), you see their eyes well 
up with tears for what they recognize of the truth. They say “Our Lord we 
have faith; inscribe us, therefore, among those who are witnesses (to the 
truth)» 


The Qur'àn recognizes further that there are strong differences in belief between 
the two communities of faith which would necessarily lead to debate and 
argumentation. It stipulates therefore that Muslims "do not dispute with the 
People of the Book except in the best manner, save those among them who do 
wrong. Say: ‘We believe in that which was sent down to us and that which was 
sent down to you. Our God and your God is One; to Him we are submitters (that 
is Muslims).?! This is ecumenism in its widest sense. In times of prosperity and 
of security from external dangers, this tolerant attitude was the hallmark of 
Muslim-Christian relations. Yet even in times of conflict and hostility, Muslims 
could be reminded of such principles as a restraint against the all too common 
human tendency in times of war to cruel revenge against the enemy. 

The application of these principles in the time of the Prophet became Sunna, an 
example binding on all later generations. We are told that when the Prophet sent 
out an army, he instructed them (as related on the authority of Abu Bakr, the first 
Caliph) as follows: 


Do not betray [one another in war]. Do not commit acts of treachery. Do 
not mutilate or kill a young child, an old man or woman. Do not cut down 
trees bearing fruits. Do not slaughter a sheep, a cow or a camel except if you 
need it for food. You shall pass by people who have dedicated themselves to 
acts of devotion in their hermitages. Let them be, and that to which they 
have dedicated themselves.” 
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It is important to observe that these injunctions, which were to remain the Islamic 
rules for war, were communicated by Abi Bakr to Muslim fighters on their way to 
their first engagement after the Prophet’s death. It is also noteworthy that this was 
the first major battle with the Byzantine Christians.” 

Fighting in Islam is only one aspect of jihád. In its basic sense, jihad is striving 
against evil, whether in one’s own life or that of society. Sayyid Qutb, one of the 
most influential Muslim thinkers of the twentieth century, sees jihàd as struggle 
against oppression wherever it may be. Jihád must not be used to compel people 
to embrace Islam, but to free them from oppression, regardless of their religious 
affiliation. Another end of jihad is the protection of the Muslim community, and 
especially its youth, from being lured away from their faith. Sayyid Qutb seeks to 
reassure Christians that they have nothing to fear under Muslim rule because it 
will not oblige them to accept Islam or to perform any of its acts of worship. For 
all this, Sayyid Qutb finds support in the Qur4n, prophetic tradition and Muslim 
history.” 

Like Sayyid Qutb, other Muslim apologists have tirelessly invoked Muslim and 
Christian history to demonstrate the tolerance and humaneness of Islam and its 
adherents and their opposites in the West. This, they argue, is in spite of the 
teaching of Christ and the Gospel. In fact, Sayyid Qutb argues that Christianity 
came as a life-giving force to the Jewish law. Europeans, he believes, soon found 
that Christianity could not be applied as a cure to the ills of society because of 
their hard life and harsh climate. Instead, religion was reduced to a private 
relationship between man and his Lord. Thus, the author concludes, “Europe was 
never for one day Christian. Rather, from the day religion penetrated Europe to 
our own time, it has remained in total isolation from the conditions of life and its 
institutions.?* Since the West has been, as many Muslim thinkers claim, deprived 
of its spirit and values of Christianity, then Western Civilization has nothing of 
value to offer to Muslims. It follows in their view that Western society is 
dominated solely by materialistic interests. In fact, it is precisely this which has 
been seen as the root cause of Western aggressive colonialism in all its aspects. 

In a small pamphlet entitled “Western Leaders Say: ‘Destroy Islam and 
Exterminate its People,’ ” the author asserts that the Crusades continue, and that 
the conflicts which caused them in the first place still stand today. He sees the 
creation of Israel as part of the West’s long-term plan to destroy Islam as a faith 
and civilization. As proof of his argument the author observes that the conquest of 
Jerusalem by General Allenby during the First World War was seen by European 
powers as “the eighth and final Crusade.” Allenby is said to have declared after his 


3 See Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs from the earliest times to the present, 10th ed (London: 
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victory, “today the wars of the Crusades have come to an end." Likewise, when 
the French General Gouraud quelled Syrian uprisings against the French mandate, 
in 1919 and 1920, he went to the tomb of Salah al-Din (Saladin) in Damascus, 
kicked it with his foot exclaiming, “we have returned, O Saladin!”* 

Muslims see a sinister alliance between modern western colonialism, or the ‘new 
world crusadism’ (al/-salibiyya al‘alamiya al-jadida) as they call it, and ‘world- 
Zionism’. They see the struggle between the West and the Arab world not as a 
struggle between two peoples, but between two civilizations, two religions and two 
world views. Thus Randolph Churchill, the grandson of Winston Churchill, 
writing after the Six Day War of June 1967, exults in the final return of Jerusalem 
to western domination through Israeli power.°? 

In view of this, the question of the motives behind the western Crusades against 
Muslims must be raised. Were these the results of long and bitter wars between 
Muslims and Christians, wars which led to Muslim domination of some of the 
fairest lands of Christendom, or were there other and stronger motives? The real 
motive, as Muslims see it, has been colonial domination. The only formidable 
obstacle in the way of achieving this goal is Islam. This is the view of western 
missionaries, one of whom, Lawrence Browne, is said to have declared, “Islam is 
the only barrier in the face of western colonialism.”40 

Muslims believe that Islam and it alone is still capable of uniting so many 
millions the world over into a world power, across all racial, ethnic, and cultural 
differences. It is for this reason they believe Islam is greatly feared in the West. 
This fear was vividly demonstrated at the start of the Iranian Islamic Revolution. 
The West has always striven to prevent Muslim unity at all cost, Muslims 
maintain. Three important forces were mustered for this purpose: colonialism, 
missionary activity, and orientalism. 

Still, the glorious days of the Crusades continue to provide, at least for some, a 
nostalgic dream of past grandeur. This dream is eloquently voiced by a French 
missionary priest who is said to have spent many years as head of the Jesuit 
university in Beirut, Lebanon. He said: 


The missionary comes under the banner of the Cross dreaming of the past, 
and looking forward to the future as he listens to the wind whistling from 
afar, from the shores of Rome and France. No one can prevent that spirit 
from repeating to our ears in its words of yesterday, the cry of our crusading 
forebears: “God wills it.”™® 


Muslims have unfortunately detected this spirit in every sphere of western 
activity in their society. The three areas of western activity in the Muslim world 
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already mentioned —colonization, evangelization, and orientalism — have always 
occupied the minds of Muslim thinkers particularly since the Second World War 
and the establishment of the State of Israel. It has already been observed that at 
the root of Muslim-Christian conflict stood centuries of mistrust. Nowhere can this 
be more clearly discerned than in the way Muslims have interpreted their relations 
with the western world in light of these three areas. They must be examined 
frankly and candidly if we are to move from a relationship of conflict and 
confrontation to one of meaningful dialogue based on mutual trust and good will. 
This is because we can only seek to build a better future if we understand our past 
history. 


Colonialization, Evangelization and Orientalism 


When Christ commissioned his disciples to "go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations,"? he did not wish them to achieve this with the help of secular 
authority. Nor did he intend this sacred mission of love to be carried out in the 
spirit of triumphal superiority and sectarian competition. Yet it was this spirit 
which dominated missionary activity for most of its long history. This has been 
specially the case since the Protestant Reformation and the beginning of European 
colonial history. 

Our concern in this study is not western colonialism as such, but rather the spirit 
which nurtured it along with missionary work and orientalist scholarship. More 
precisely, we shall be concerned with the ways Muslims have perceived these three 
activities and the attitudes which inspired them. In a recent work on modern 
Islamic thought and its relation to western colonialism,” the author observes that 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, India, which for centuries had been 
permeated by Islamic Timurid culture, Iran, Indonesia, and North Africa fell prey 
to British, Dutch, and French colonialism. By the end of the First World War, the 
entire Muslim world was parcelled out among European colonialist powers. 
Throughout its colonial history, Europe was inspired by the same spirit of mission 
which inspired Christian missionaries. Thus the author quotes the well-known 
French historian, Gabriel Hanotaux, who asserted that “France carried to the 
Semitic Muslims the salt and spirit of civilization."^ 

For many orientalists, Islamic civilization is an imperfect residue of Byzantine 
civilization. This idea was born out of nationalistic and ethnic ideologies of the 
nineteenth century. Among these, Aryanism, or the *master race' theory as applied 
to white Europeans, has played a major role in shaping western attitudes toward 
Islam as a faith and civilization. Thus Islamic mysticism, or Sufism, which had a 
great appeal to western thinkers, was seen as the expression of a primitive Aryan 
religious phenomenon which is foreign to Islam.** This meant that Islam, as an 
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impoverished Semitic religion, would be incapable of developing such a spiritual 
heritage. Sufism was, therefore, mistakenly considered to be a purely Iranian 
phenomenon. This implied that Islam was spiritually and ethically lacking, and 
that it was therefore the mission of the West to save Muslims from Islam. 

Based on this and other notions, the attitude of western colonizers, missionaries, 
and orientalists toward Muslims and their faith was one of disdain and insensitive 
paternalism. It is this attitude which continues to occupy the minds and pens of 
educated Muslims. One of these, Omar Farrukh, who was educated first at the 
American University of Beirut and later in Europe, has made this problem one of 
his lifelong occupations. His book, Evangelization and Colonialism in Arab 
Lands, has set the tone and provided the themes for all subsequent works in 
Arabic on the subject. It is, therefore, important that we examine this seminal 
work in some detail. Farrukh makes a distinction between what he calls ‘official 
colonialism’ and ‘actual colonialism’. The former is political; the latter is 
intellectual, social, and economic. Although official political colonialism has 
largely come to an end, neocolonialism or actual colonialism in many of its forms 
is still with us. 

Missionary work has had a long history of cooperation with colonialism, with 
which it enjoyed a symbiotic relationship. Farrukh regards missionary work as “of 
greater harm to our countries than colonialism, because colonialism penetrated 
into our lands only under the cover of missionary activity." He further states 
that, 


We believe missionary work to be altogether evil. This is because American, 
British, French and Dutch [missionaries] speak good with their tongues, but 
the effects of their actions are clearly visible to us in Palestine, North Africa, 
Indochina, Cyprus, Kashmir, South Africa and even in the United States. 
All these people must, at least, first wash their hands of the blood of their 
victims before they can play on the stage of humanity the role of the 
magnanimous do-gooder.^ 


The motives behind missionary activity are not, in the view of Omar Farrukh, in 
the least religious. This is because, he argues, western society is itself atheistic. It is 
a materialistic society which knows no meaning of the spirit. Then, quoting the 
words of a Lebanese Arab Christian, he continues, “America, which worships 
gold, iron and petrol, has nonetheless covered half the earth with missionaries 
claiming to call others to a spiritual life and religious peace.” Likewise, he argues, 
France is a secular state at home, yet abroad it protects missionaries.The Jesuits, 
who have been expelled from France as enemies, are its reliable agents and friends 
in its colonies. Italy also, while showing hostility to the Church in its struggle for 
independent statehood, had nonetheless built its imperialist policy on the efforts of 
monks and missionaries. Even Soviet Russia, which in its own domains has called 
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for a war against all religions, nevertheless pretended to support religious leaders 
calling for an ecumenical council in Moscow when after the Second World War it 
sought to enlarge its economic and political sphere of influence.” 

Farrukh continues: in recent western colonial history the word has preceeded 
the sword. Because of the close cooperation between missionaries and their home 
governments, most Third World peoples have become quite suspicious of all 
missionary work, regardless of its motives. Muslim thinkers may, at times, have 
exaggerated what they considered to be the evil alliance between missionaries and 
colonialist powers. Omar Farrukh, for example, sees the real and primary aim of 
missionaries to be the total abolition of all religions other than Christianity as a 
means of enslaving their followers. He writes, “The battle between the missionaries 
and other religions is not one of religion; rather, it is one whose aim is political 
and economic domination.”! The author then lists the means by which 
missionaries often sought to win converts. These are: first, education, second, 
medical services, and third, monetary gifts and bribes. This, the author asserts, 
often took the form of outright brokerage of souls. 

Among those just listed, education was and continues to be the most effective. 
In schools and universities founded by missionaries, both curriculum and subject 
matter were those of the mission’s homeland. Textbooks, even those dealing with 
Muslim history and culture, are written by often hostile orientalists. Omar 
Farrukh gives the example of a textbook used in French schools in Lebanon. 
Discussing Islam in the seventh century, the book in question calls the new religion 
the “new enemy.” Yet in the end, “the power of the crescent was overcome by that 
of the cross, and the Gospel gained victory over the Quran. . . .”? Farrukh 
observed that Pope Leo the Thirteenth highly approved of the book. 

The political implications of western education in the Middle East are easy to 
see. Muslim as well as Christian Arab students who could learn more about the 
history, geography, and culture of France, Britain, or the United States than their 
own heritage, of course lost their national identity. This conditioned such 
students, who often became leaders of their countries, to tolerate and even 
sympathize with the colonialists or neocolonialists of their own country and 
people. 

Since the seventeenth century, European powers have championed the cause of 
Christian minorities in the Middle East. In Syria-Lebanon, these minorities have 
always held divided loyalties. Today’s Middle East problems, and especially those 
of Lebanon, are in large measure the outcome of such colonialist machinations. 

The most serious problem by far has been the Zionist presence. Farrukh 
observes that very early in the nineteenth century a number of missionary 
organizations were formed in Europe expressly for the evangelization of the Jews. 
The plan was that the Jews would return to Palestine where the process of 
evangelization would begin. At that time, the whole area of Syria-Palestine was 
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There are, according to the writer under discussion, other strategies in the 
realization of this aim. The first is spreading promiscuity and atheism among 
young, educated Muslims. Secondly, modern European scientific and educational 
methodologies in the study of Islam have led to the compartmentalization and 
fragmentation of an otherwise unified and well integrated system. The third 
element is the fostering of a feeling of inferiority among Muslims. 

The latest stage of the colonialist plot, as the author sees it, has been for 
orientalists to lay aside their ecclesiastical vestments and hide behind a thin veil of 
academic integrity. The author decries the fact that orientalists have often 
concentrated on side issues—-religious and legal differences, esotericisms, and 
foreign ideas—seeking by all this to recreate in the Muslim society of today old 
divisive ethnicisms and nationalisms. To sum up, “Orientalists have concentrated 
on borrowed ideas, imported philosophies and vulnerable positions; all of which 
they sought to bring into the pure heritage of Islam.”! 

The mission of Christ was a mission of love which transcends all political and 
religious considerations. However, the history of missions, especially since the 
Reformation, has sacrificed love for sectarian competition. Writing early in this 
century, the well-known British missionary-scholar Temple Gairdner describes the 
scope of missionary work thus: “whether by the tens of thousands of Bibles and 
religious works distributed yearly from Assuan to Alexandria, or by itinerant or 
village missions, or preachings, visitings, disputations in the capital, or medical 
missions in several centres, or the steady work of the education of boys and girls, 
the work goes on, and success is sure.”2 Gairdner was writing in the wake of the 
British occupation of Egypt and the protection consequent upon this occupation. 
The disputations to which he refers often took place at al-Azhar, the most 
important center of Islamic learning. Students from all parts of Africa and Asia 
flocked to this ancient institution, and that of course provided enthusiastic 
missionaries with a rare opportunity. It was the opportunity of carrying the Gospel 
to the far corners of the earth in one convenient location. Gairdner, therefore, 
exults in the fact that, “In the memory of living men no Christians could so much 
as enter that place; now they enter unmolested.” As a result, the author goes on, 
“Students and ex-students have been converted to Christ, and not a few students 
have, as they paced or sat apart, studied there, not the Koran, but the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The attitude of insensitive superiority, already noted, is concisely and poignantly 
expressed in these words: “as ignorance is the Church’s greatest stronghold of 
Mohammedanism, so education is the Church’s greatest weapon in meeting it.” 
With this observation, a list of proposals to combat Islam is presented. The 
strategic proposals themselves do not concern us. What concerns us is the attitude 
of belligerent confrontation which they reveal. The author first proposes that "as 


5! Ibid., p. 254. 

€ W.H.T. Gairdner, The Reproach of Islam (London Student Volunteer Missionary Union, 1909), 
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Mohammedanism claims to be a larger revelation, and to supersede Christianity, it 
is imperative that this bold challenge should be met, and not passed over in silence, 
and that every mission pupil should learn not only the Christian truths, but also 
their position with regard to attacks on these truths.” Another proposal is that a 
special effort be made to occupy strong Muslim centers in order to quell any 
Islamic influence on non-Muslims, especially the pagans of sub-Saharan Africa.® 
This, of course, is possible only with the help of the colonizing power. 

To missionaries like Gairdner, as to many western Christians and Jews, Islam is 
a menace. From a work under that title, Gairdner quotes a few phrases which 
powerfully characterize the long history of conflict and competition which has 
existed between the two traditions and their communities of faith. 


Islam is the only one of the great religions to come after Christianity; the 
only one that definitely claims to correct, complete and supersede Christi- 
anity; the only one that categorically denies the truth of Christianity; the only 
one that has in the past signally defeated Christianity; the only one that 
seriously disputes the world with Christianity; the only one which, in several 
parts of the world, is today forestalling and gaining on Christianity. 


Islam is seen as a baffling problem, baffling because it directly challenges the 
basic beliefs of Christianity and competes with it in the claim to be the final 
universal message to humankind. The political success of Islam for so many 
centuries only added credibility to an otherwise, from a Christian point of view, 
vast and incredible error. Yet in the end, the most important source of mistrust 
and conflict between Islam and Christianity revolves around places like the 
"Church-mosque at Damascus . . . where a Cross once stood, and where there 
stands a Crescent today.” It is the fear that Islam would once more make great 
incursions into Christian lands. 

Islam, according to Gairdner and many western thinkers even today, spreads 
not because it has anything of value to offer, but because it makes no moral 
demands on its people or converts. “Where little is expected,” Gairdner consoles 
his readers, “there is no disappointment.” Thus murderers, fornicators, and bad 
men, that is orientals, can be staunch defenders of Islam.5 

Two world wars within half a century have changed the exuberance of the 
nineteenth century into a realistic sobriety. Laurence Browne, writing during the 
Second World War, while still insisting that Islam is a ‘lacking religion”? concedes 
nevertheless that there are some things in Islam which must be preserved. These 
are: worship of One Exalted God, the sense of brotherhood among Muslims, and 
their zeal in the observance of religious rites.? His well-known Dutch contem- 
porary, the missionary-scholar Hendrik Kraemer, is far less compassionate. For 
Kraemer, Islam is altogether superficial, having nothing of value to offer to the 


$5 Ibid , pp. 255-66. 

$6 Ibid., pp. 310-11. 

€ Ibid., p. 313. 

5 Ibid., p 318. 
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rest of humanity. Kraemer calls Islam a “riddle,” because even though it is lacking 
in depth and originality it nonetheless “excels all other religions in creating in its 
adherents a feeling of absolute religious superiority." But of this feeling is “born 
that stubborn refusal to open the mind towards another spiritual world, as a result 
of which Islam is such an enigmatic missionary object.”” 

The three elements which, according to Browne, are worth preserving, Kraemer 
considers negative and dangerous. Islamic worship he sees as part of a process of 
'super-heating in Islam. He writes, "Islam is theocentric, but in a super-heated 
state. Allah in Islam becomes white-hot Majesty, white-hot Omnipotence, white- 
hot Uniqueness. His personality evaporates and vanishes in the burning heat of 
His aspects." ? Had Kraemer himself not been blinded by his own frustration with 
a community so tenaciously bound to its faith, he would have called this "divine 
transcendence." The comprehensiveness of the Islamic system as a way of life and 
worship Kraemer calls, “secularized theocracy,” or “religious imperialism."^ As 
such, Islam is a problem for missionary work. It is so, Kraemer believes, because 
of the stubbornness of its adherents and their unity or group solidarity and 
religious cohesion. Thus it is this sense of brotherhood, or group solidarity, which 
presents the most serious danger for European powers and their missionaries. 
Kraemer defines Islam as “a mediaeval and radically religious form of that 
national-socialism which we know at present in Europe in its pseudo-religious 
form.” This is, from a European point of view, the greatest insult that can be 
levelled against Islam. It is Nazism. 

The situation of Muslim-Christian relations has changed little through the 
centuries. What Kraemer, Gairdner, Browne, and other Christian writers 
considered in this study have said has become familiar to students of Islam and 
Muslim-Christian relations. It was said already in the eighth century when Saint 
John of Damascus, an official of the Muslim state, declared Islam to be a 
Christian heresy. It was repeated by the Crusaders along with the chanson 
extolling the chivalry of Saladin. More recently, it and much more has been said in 
works like the Arab Mind by Raphael Patai and in the media, especially following 
the Islamic revolution in Iran. The Crusader image of Islam, although further 
romanticized and elaborated by orientalists from the time of Peter the Venerable 
to the present, remains virtually the same. Yet to despair is to die. A new 
beginning can and must be made. New horizons in Muslim-Christian relations are 
slowly but firmly being discovered. We shall end this study with a brief glance at 
these glimmers of hope for a better future of understanding and acceptance of the 
many common challenges of our two faiths. 


"^ Hendrik Kraemer, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Kregell Publishers, 1963; Ist ed. 1938), p 220 
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^ Thid., p. 223. 
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New Horizons 


Muslims and Christians have so far lived in two separate worlds. Dar al-Islam 
and the Church Militant have not only been two distinct geographical domains 
competing for domination and world hegemony, they have also been interiorized 
by millions of men and women across the centuries. They have thus shaped the 
lives of individuals, as well as world history. The stage on which this violent 
tragedy has been played is the Middle East, where the three monotheistic faiths 
were born and nurtured. The Middle East, and particularly Jerusalem, remains the 
center of both realms: of the hopes and fears, peace and war and all the good and 
evil of both communities. 

The holy city of Jerusalem has become an integral part of the narrow 
exclusivism of all three religions. As a consequence this city (and indeed the 
Middle East as a whole) has lost its interreligious character. It can therefore no 
longer serve as a meeting place for dialogue. 

The purpose of dialogue ought to be better understanding, peaceful coexistence, 
and the establishment of a fellowship of faith among people of faith. This is only 
posible among people enjoying the same standard of security, economic well-being, 
and social equality in all respects. This ideal cannot be achieved between the rich 
and technologically advanced West and the Muslims of the Third World. It must 
begin in Europe and North America where Muslims and Christians share the 
factory work bench, the school, community center, and even the cemetery. 

New and promising beginnings are being made both in Europe and North 
America. Speaking on behalf of the British Council of Churches and the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, David Brown 
observes that, "to build relationships with Muslims is a novel experience for many 
Christians in Britain today." This is true for most Muslims and Christians 
anywhere outside the Middle East. But even there, when relations are cordial and 
productive, they have been socio-cultural rather than religious relations. The main 
obstacle in the way of a meaningful sharing of spiritual ideals and experiences 
between Christians and Muslims has been the exclusive claim to truth on both 
sides. This has often included the truth which gives one community the right to the 
other's life, dignity, and home. It is here that change is most urgently needed. 

Important first steps toward this goal have already been taken. One of the most 
significant has been the Declaration on Non-Christian Religions of the Second 
Vatican Council. This declaration is important because it speaks for so many 
Catholic Christians and represents a clear departure from the Church's classical 
stance with regard to people of other faiths. The earlier attitude is recognized and 
rejected. A Catholic interpretation of the declaration states: “Catholic missions 
formerly took an almost purely negative stand against the world religions. They 
were seen only from the viewpoint of conversion. The stand was even stronger in 
the case of the Muslims who were considered militant enemies of the Church." 


76 David Brown, A New Threshold: Guidelines for the Churches in their Relations with Muslim 
Communities (The British Council of Churches, 1976), p. 4 
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Regarding the Church’s future attitude, this interpreter goes on: “The activity of 
God in all religions is recognized, notwithstanding that the Church was given the 
fullness of truth by and in Christ. Moreover, the Church is linked to the Muslims 
in as much as Muslims honor Jesus and the prophets."" To be sure, this is an 
absolute minimum. Muslims do much more than merely venerate Jesus, but they 
do so not to please the Church, or show a spirit of ecumenism, but because God in 
the Quran demands of Muslims to accept all the prophets and messengers of God 
who came before Muhammad.” The Declaration is nevertheless exceedingly 
important in that it lays a firm foundation, without setting any limits, for the 
development of fruitful dialogue between Catholics and Muslims. 

With regard to the Jews, the Declaration categorically states, “The Jews were 
and are God's chosen people.” That the Declaration then goes on to repudiate 
anti-Semitism and exonerate the Jews as a people from the guilt of killing Jesus 
Christ is a laudable and long overdue act of redemption of the Church itself from 
its own human folly. The assertion of divine chosenness of the Jews, however, 
carries with it many dangerous political implications. History has, during the last 
three decades, proven that this is far from being simply a theological doctrine. 

Islam and even Christ have repudiated any doctrine of chosenness on the basis 
of ethnic or racial identity. “Not through your desires,” the Quran declares, “nor 
the desires of the People of the Book; rather whoever does evil will be punished for 
it: nor will he find for himself friend or protector against God. But whoever 
performs good deeds, be it male or female and has faith: these shall enter paradise, 
nor will they be wronged in the least.”*° Christ cautioned his people not to pride 
themselves on being children of Abraham, for “God is able from these stones to 
raise up children to Abraham."*! God turns in His mercy towards those who turn 
to Him in humility and thanksgiving, whatever their ethnic or religious identity. 

In Christian history, this doctrine of election often led to un-Christian behavior. 
Admittedly, Christianity is a universal message. This has often meant, however, 
universality of mission but exclusivity of salvation.7 Contemporary Christians 
have, for the most part, rejected the doctrine of "extra ecclesiam nulla salus" in its 
narrowst form. Instead many have come to accept universal salvation on the basis 
of a divine cosmic covenant. But even this idea has not been accepted as the only 
universal basis of salvation. Rather, “the purpose of calling a special people by 
God is not for their salvation and everyone else's damnation, but for their 
establishment as a witness people to God so that through them ‘all families of the 
earth will bless themselves.' "*? 


7 "Declaration on Non-Christian Religions," in Mano Von Galli, The Council and the Future (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), pp. 297-98. 
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We now know that no religion can claim an exclusive monopoly on salvation 
and truth. We must accept the fact that our forbears knew far less about world 
religions than we know. Hence we must see our faith in global perspective as one 
among many, each having its own spiritual heritage and civilization. In light of 
this, no religious community or religio-ethnic group can claim a special and 
exclusive mission to humankind. 

The problem of today’s world is no longer one of disparity of belief or 
theological disagreement. It is rather the disparity among nations in wealth and in 
technological and industrial development, and the exploitation of the resources 
and markets of poor nations by the rich ones. In the Middle East especially, the 
incessant strife and warfare is not over God, revelation, Moses, Jesus, or 
Muhammad; it is rather over land, oil, and the destiny of peoples. To be sure, the 
old religious issues and deep-seated prejudices and hostilities which they 
engendered lie at the root of today’s conflicts. Yet these issues are now far easier to 
resolve than the conflicts arising from them. This fact is already attested to by the 
noticeable change in approach and attitude of current Islamic scholarship in the 
West. There is now far greater objectivity, sensitivity, and appreciation of Islam 
among purely academic western scholars than among their predecessors, who were 
mostly civil servants, missionaries or both. 

People of faith today are one people, regardless of their religious affiliation. 
They are in the same predicament, in a world dominated by materialistic and 
selfish interests, We, all of us, live in the exile of faith in a world torn by civil 
strife, competition for power and demonic ideologies. Diagnosing this world 
situation, Sayyid Qutb argues that after two world wars, the world is divided into 
two power blocs: the communist bloc in the east and the capitalist in the west. Yet, 
Qutb writes, “This is a superficial division, not a real one. It ts a division over 
interests not principles. It is a struggle over goods and markets, not beliefs and 
ideas.”*4 l 

Sayyid Qutb argues further that the materialist basis of both ideologies could 
lead either of the two blocs either way. What prevents America from becoming 
communist is not its belief in God, or communist atheism, but rather purely 
economic considerations. The struggle is in reality over world markets and, Qutb 
says, “we are these markets.” He sees the struggle as one between Islam and both 
blocs. The truth, he further asserts, is that all spiritual value systems, Christianity 
not excluded, reject the materialism of both the communist and capitalist worlds. 

Both Europe and America are, in the view of Sayyid Qutb, inevitably headed 
for communism. Because, as the author sees it, Christianity can no longer play a 
positive and totally revolutionary role in the real life of today’s world, Islam alone, 
he is confident, is capable of giving the world a complete system for living. It is a 
system of worship and prayers, of economics and commerce, of family and 
international relations, and of war and peace. 

Islam may be able to help humanity in its quest for a way out of its predicament 
of destruction and alienation, but only when Muslims live equally seriously the 
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piety of their faith and its social, political, ethical, and economic demands. In the 
end, the challenge of Islam as an institutionalized religion is the inner Islam, or 
surrender of all things to God. It is the courage to let God be God in our 
individual lives, society and world affairs. This is a challenge not for Muslims 
alone, but for all the people of God. If domestic politics and foreign policy in the 
West could be truly Christianized and the world of Islam in all its aspects 
Islamized, then ‘Dar al-Islam’ could include the Church, and the Church would see 
the entire world as the ‘mystical body of Christ.’ Then will the righteous servant of 
God and the meek “inherit the earth.” 


Temple University MAHMOUD M. AYouB 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A VIABLE ISLAMIC ECONOMY 


The following observations focus on three aspects of the vast discussion on 
the subject of a re-Islamization of the economies in the Middle East: the issues 
of identity, of binding rules, and of the struggle for finding a workable 
interpretation which would allow re-Islamized Middle Eastern economies to deal 
with the requirements of the modern world economy. 


I. In Search of Cultural Identity 


The virulence of the socio-political processes in the Middle East and their 
repercussions for the design of economic policies are partially the result of a 
deep-seated identity crisis.! As one of the leading economists of Jordan, Kamel 
Abu Jaber, observes, “a whole life style that existed for millennia is changing. . . . 
The goat-hair tent, the camel, individual independence of the desert bedouins 
are virtually gone and perhaps forever.” 


We may look as though we are living in a state of moral schizophrenia, 
and for many individuals that, indeed, is the case... . To be a Jordanian, 
an Arab, now, you have to live not in one world, but in two, and in some 
cases more than two worlds at the same time. In a way, and because of the 
transitory nature of change, its speed and intensity, it is like living in a 
no-man's land.? 


Tahseen Basheer describes the same search for “what it means to be Egyptian or 
Arab" from the Egyptian perspective: 


What it means in his relation with himself, with his community, with his 
society, with the neighbouring Arab states, and with the world. With that 
search for authenticity, all the ideologies of the 1920s and 1960s have been 
found to be inadequate. We have not met the challenge. . . . The Arabs, 
and Muslims in general, will take many years in which they will debate and 
re-debate what is a Muslim society in the twentieth and twenty-first 
century. One revival after another will take place till we reach one day a 
new ijma, a new consensus, as to what modern Islam means today.* 


"Only when the sources of modernity are discovered within one's own 


! See G.E. von Grunebaum, Modern Islam—The Search for Cultural Identity (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1962), p. 128. Tilman Nagel, "Identitátskrise und Selbstverstandnis. Eine 
Betrachtung zum zeitgenossischen muslimischen Geschichtsverstandnis,” WI, XIX (1979), 76f. 

? Kamel Abu Jaber, The Jordamans and the People of Jordan (Amman, 1980), p. 34. 
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traditional culture, does modernity take place without the loss of identity.” 
From the perspective of their own elites, the Arab countries have in general not 
succeeded in adapting the concepts of the scientific world perception and their 
technological consequences, and in integrating them into the Islamic value 
system. Walther Braune and others have pointed out that this intellectual 
insecurity has a long history.? It can already be identified in the radical approach 
to modernity undertaken in Egypt by Muhammad ‘Alī (ruled 1805-1849), who 
attempted to separate politics from religion. The religious leaders (ulama) saw 
themselves accused of being responsible for the socio-cultural and technical- 
economic backwardness vis-a-vis Europe. Reform measures and the withdrawal 
of financial support initiated the decline of the religious institutions. Islamic 
orthodoxy was forced to agree in public to the reform measures but at the same 
time stood in bitter opposition to the secularized state leadership. The attempts 
to maintain its position against the assault of western concepts on all aspects of 
the Islamic way of life were not convincing. The problem of intellectual 
integrity, to which authors such as Braune, Gibb, and Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
have repeatedly referred, is rooted in these unsolved tensions. Reformers from 
al-Tahtáwi (1801-1905) and al-Afghàni (1838-1879) up to Muhammad ‘Abduh 
(1849-1905) did not find full acceptance.’ The few lonely rebels who attempted 
to make a critical assessment of the situation as a basis for constructive revival 
were repressed or forced to compromise. A thorough and comprehensive 
dispute with modernity did not take place among the majority of the orthodox. 
By holding on to tradition, the challenge to evaluate the new ideas with respect 
to their compatibility with one’s own cultural tradition was not taken up.’ As a 
result the conceptual deficits in dealing with the reality of a rapidly integrating 
world economy which is in permanent technological transition are deemed by 
many to be very disturbing. 

A new western-educated upper class had set its stakes on nationalism and 
liberal reforms based on a secular state, and had achieved impressive political 
and economic success. But anxiety with respect to the loss of cultural identity 
was already articulated in 1928 with the founding of the Muslim Brotherhood. 


5 Hanz Zwiefelhofer, "Modernisierung oder Entwicklung?," Entwicklung und Zusammenarbeit, 1 
(1980), 5. 

5 Walther Braune, Der islamische Orient zwischen Vergangenheit und Zukunft (Bern: Franke, 
1960). 

7 See Friedemann Büttner, "Islamische Reform” in Friedmann Büttner, ed., Reform und 
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Hasan al-Bannà invoked Islam as an all-inclusive social regulatory system. The 
conflict is far from being decided as can be shown with the unsteady fate of the 
Muslim Brothers from the murder of Hasan al-Bann& in 1949 to the execution 
of Sayyid Qutb in 1966 under Nasser and up to the assassination of President 
Sadat in 1981.19 

The intellectual crisis is of an existential nature. Islam sees itself as a unity of 
religion and social organization, and politics has the task of implementing the 
divine law and of establishing the rule of Islam. The Qur'àn not only offers 
God's guidance in spiritual matters, but also lays down rules and guidelines for 
the right behavior of individuals and society, in all aspects of life. The brilliant 
military-political rise in the first centuries indicated the validity of the whole 
conception. “History confirmed faith."! The decline, therefore, necessarily 
provoked the feeling that the course of history, the divine plan, had been 
disturbed. 

The humiliation by colonialism was followed by the constant disgrace of the 
military performance in the conflict with Israel and the striking dependency on 
foreign aid which seemed only temporarily to be overcome by the oil-dollar 
phenomenon. However, the temporarily available funds made all the more 
obvious that development deficiencies were not basically the result of capital 
scarcity but of the continuing technological gap. This situation has become more 
painfully clear in the last few years in the wake of the transition to a new 
generation of technologies, which in turn are based on radically new perceptions 
of the universe. It has hardly been realized as yet that these new technological 
concepts in the broadest sense, with their extremely high science content, can 
neither be purchased nor given, and are no longer transferable through technical 
development assistance in the conventional sense, but require active and creative 
participation in the international scientific process. 

This participation is impeded by a continued intellectual self-isolation in 
varying degrees in the different countries of the Middle East, a fact which is 
known to everyone who is familiar with university libraries. Abdus Salam, 
Pakistan's Nobel prize winner for physics in 1979, has repeatedly stressed this 
aspect which is usually overlooked or neglected by the international aid 
community in its operational medium-term consequences. He points out that the 
loss of the leading role of the Orient in science after its heyday has also been 
conditioned by a process of self-isolation, and that this situation is continuing in 
spite of the potentially available but actually not mobilized oil-dollar funds for 
inter-Arab science promotion. Competent scientists are thus faced with the 
alternative of becoming frustrated in their domestic environment or joining the 
brain drain: “I had a stark choice: either to remain in physics or in Pakistan." ? 
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The delays of dealing in a thorough (self-)critical and constructive manner 
with the concepts of the previously western, meanwhile international, scientific 
system—including its underlying values which have become the subject of 
intensive reconsideration—have serious consequences. The world-wide 
acceleration of the evolutionary process in all of its manifestations has only been 
recognized and used in a few of the Arab countries. As a result of the 
experiences of the past decade and comparing the situation in the Middle East 
with that in competing newly industrializing countries in the Far East and in 
Latin America, an uneasiness is growing in the Arab world that one may be 
running the danger of not being able to catch up on the international scientific 
and economic innovative process.!^ Whereas the mechanical industries grew out 
of the European handicraft tradition and could more easily be adapted by Arab 
handicraft and manufacturing industry, the new generation of technologtes 
imply a conceptual quantum jump. 

The far-reaching re-structuring process at the end of the twentieth century 
calls for flexibility, creativity, ability to adapt, and innovative potential.’ 
Venturing into a future of new life designs requires—in all world regions which 
will participate in it—a reconsideration of man's transcendental origin which in 
a number of religious traditions has been buried by rigid orthodoxies.!* 


II. The Aspect of Binding Rules 


It has become impossible to keep track of the flood of literature on the 
question of an Islamic economy." The continuing debate is highly controversial. 
If one considers those works which aim at clarification and understanding 
among the international audience of the professional community of economists, 
one can identify a number of basic elements which the Islamic authors consider 
as constituting an Islamic economic system. 


13 Charles Issawi, "Why Japan?” in I. Ibrahim, ed., Arab Resources (London: Croom Helm, 1983). 
Alex Moeller et al., Proposals for the Solution of the Most Important Structural, Economic and 
Financial Problems of the Arab Republic of Egypt. Report to the President of the Arab Republic of 
Egypt, Anwar El Sadat (Berlin: German Development Institute, 1980). Dieter Weiss, “Some 
Reflections on Outward-looking Economic Management in a Turbulent International Environment," 
L'Egypte Contemporaine, no. 385 (1981). See also his “Development Planning in a Turbulent 
International Environment: Some Reflections on the Jordanian Case," in Adnan Badran and 
Bichara Khader, eds., The Economic Development of Jordan (London: Croom Helm, 1987). 

^ Dieter Weiss, "Die arabische Welt vor einer neuen wissenschaftlich-technologischen 
Kommunikationskrise?," Orient, ITI (1986). 

15 Weiss, "Zur wissenschaftlichen Kooperation," Europa-Archiv, XXII (1982), 681ff. Buttner, 
Reform and Revolution, pp. 56f. 

!$ Dieter Weiss, “Culture, Perception of Reality, and the Newly Emerging Planning Paradigm," 
Social Indicators Research, XVI (1985), 202f. 

7 A helpful introduction is offered by Muhammad Nejatullah Siddiqi, “Muslim Economic 
Thinking: A Survey of Contemporary Literature," in Khurshid Ahmad, ed., Studies in Islamic 
Economics (Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1980), pp. 191f. See also A. Ghanie Ghaussy, Das 
Wirtschaftsdenken im Islam (Bern: P. Haupt, 1986). 
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Thus Naqvi, for example, starts out from the four basic ethical axioms: unity, 
equilibrium, free will, and responsibility, as a necessary and sufficient 
framework for an Islamic economy.'® 


Unity: The essence of the Islamic message. The interrelatedness of the universe, 
life on earth and in the hereafter. The ultimate truth can be realized by our 
unconditional surrender to Allah. The Unity is the timeless “vertical” dimension 
of Islam. 


Equilibrium: Islam's “horizontal” dimension, visible in the order of the universe, 
which also must be valid for human life. This includes emotional balance, 
harmony with the natural environment, and social justice. 


Free Will: Human beings have a free will and the possibility to choose between 
good and evil. This axiom makes an Islamic economic order incompatible with 
any form of totalitarian political system. 


Responsibility: Freedom has to be balanced by responsibility. The equilibrium 
visible in nature indicates the necessity of ethical limitations on social behavior. 
Every human being is responsible for her or his choice of action. Unrestrained 
western capitalistic individualism is just as unacceptable as totalitarian socialism 
which denies human freedom. 


Most of the Islamic authors agree that communism as well as capitalism are 
unacceptable because they stress material success at the cost of spiritual goals or 
even deny the latter altogether. 

Additional principles that are repeatedly mentioned are:? 


- Allah is the sole owner. All of the resources which human beings have at their 
disposal should be considered as being on loan from Alláh and may be used in 
trusteeship to satisfy their basic material and spiritual needs. 


- Equality and equal basic rights for all people: the right to life, personal 
freedom, humane treatment, as well as to ownership and property as long as 
these are acquired in an ethically justifiable way (own work, inheritance, and 
charity). On the other hand, Allah grants different talents and social positions, 
and these differences have to be accepted. 


- Each individual is responsible for the well-being of the neighbor and the social 
group. The wealthy have the duty of helping the needy, even when these do not 
ask for help. Respect for the dignity of the individual includes protecting her or 
him from poverty. The efforts to satisfy one's needs ought not to impair others. 


- Social justice is an important principle for all actions. It has to determine the 
behavior of the individual as well as of the social group.?? 


i Syed Nawab Haider Naqvi, "Ethical Foundations of Islamic Economics," JS, XVII (1978), 
106f.; and his Ethics and Economics—An Islamic Synthesis (Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1981), 
p. 37. 

19 Cornelia Loffler-Lohmar, “Some Remarks on the Phenomenon of Islamic Revivalism," 
Intereconomics, Sept./ Oct. 1983, pp. 241f. 

?? Muhammad Nejatullah Siddiqi, The Economic Enterprise in Islam (Lahore, 1972), pp 14f.; and 
his "Muslim Economic Thinking," in Studies in Islamic Economics, pp. 7f. 
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These basic rules barely differ from corresponding social norms in some other 
religious traditions.21 Nienhaus has pointed out the far-reaching congruence with 
statements on Christian economic ethics made by the church fathers.22 Evidently 
very different economic and social orders can be derived from such basic 
statements, not to mention the range of technical solutions for macroeconomic 
management systems or, for example, specific sectoral policies of the various 
Christian Democratic Parties in Europe, spread over the whole political 
spectrum, all of which claim to abide by the basic ethical norms of the Christian 
cultural canon. 

In the face of this dilemma there are basically two possibilities: 


I. One develops—by analyzing critically the variety of existing socio-economic 
institutions, concepts, and instruments in the twentieth century and the 
experiences which have been gathered from these—“‘Islamic” solutions, through 
a free interpretation of the fundamental rules of Islam. 


2. One holds on to the detailed regulations of the written tradition. 

The first approach seems to some to be the more appropriate one for 
developing an ethically based, efficient Islamic economic system which is 
compatible with the international economy that has emerged. Those Muslim 
scholars who move in this direction point to the wide scope of interpretation 
which appeared necessary and meaningful in the socio-political dynamics of the 
Islamic expansion in the first centuries and was used by the early jurists. But, 
from the early tenth century onward the freedom for "independent reasoning" 
was suppressed (“the door of ijtihad was closed"??), since the opinion gained 
acceptance that all essential questions had been thoroughly discussed and finally 
settled. A dynamic, flexible, and adaptive process of adjustment to a 
continuously changing socio-economic and political environment was thus 
condemned to rigidification. These scholars, therefore, demand that the door be 
reopened in order to free the ethical principles from their historical ballast and 
to interpret them anew according to their spirit and not to their letter.?* 

From the perspective of the majority of Muslim authors, however, such a 
rethinking is neither necessary nor possible because the Qur’anic prescripts were 


^!See, for example, Othmar Spann, Die Herdflamme, Ausgewahlte Schriften zur Staats-und 
Wirtschafislehre des Thomas von Aquino (Jena, 1923), pp. 228f.; or for the Buddhist approach; 
Detlef Kantowsky, Sarvodaya— The Other Development (New Delhi, 1980). 

2 Volker Nienhaus, Islam und moderne Wirtschaft (Graz Verlag Styria, 1982), pp. 62f. 

23 Fritz Steppat and Baber Johansen, Der Islam und die Muslime— Geschichte und religiose 
Traditionen (Berlin, 1985), pp. 28-29; Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1979), pp. 70-71; Fazlur Rahman, “Roots of Islamic Neo-Fundamentalism,” in 
Philip H. Stoddar, David C. Cuthell, and Margaret W. Sullivan, eds., Change and the Muslim World 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1981), pp. 26f; George Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges, 
Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1981), pp. 
281f. 

M See as a pronounced advocate of this view, Muhammad Nejatullah Siddiqi, “Tawhid: The 
Concept and the Answer," in Khurshid Ahmad and Zafar Ishaq Ansar, eds., Islamic Perspectives, 
Studies in Honour of Mawlana Sayyid Abdul A'la Mawdudt (Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1980), 
pp. 17-18; Ghanie Ghaussy, “The Islamic Economic Ethic and Economics," Economics, XXI (1985), 
72f; Nienhaus, Islam, pp. 84f; Peters, Der Islam in der Gegenwart, pp. 110, 115, and 126. 
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not only given for the first Islamic centuries: as an integral part of the perfect, 
unchangeable, and fully sufficient revealed Word of God, they are equally valid 
for our time and as applicable to our situation as to the medieval economies of 
Islam’s early history. Within the circles of the orthodox majority the 
enumeration of relevant rules from the Quran and Sunna on partial regulations 
from the time of Muhammad and his successors predominate in the literature 
and to a large extent are detached from the economic policy issues relevant to 
the problems which exist in the late twentieth century. A typical example is the 
endless discussion on zakat, although it is clear that, given the historically fixed 
rates, this comprises only a small percentage of the tax revenue of a modern 
state, and this is obviously the case where zakat has been introduced.? Instead 
of discussing the real issue of an Islamically just, fair, and equitable tax system 
as part of an Islamic fiscal policy with far-reaching effects on production and 
distribution in an economic and social system, the authors evade the problem by 
disputing on a quantitatively marginal topic. From the perspective of power 
politics this pattern has often been welcome in the process of legitimating a 
regime as “Islamic” by the introduction of zakat. It is amazing that the 
differentiated instruments of the early Islamic tax systems, which went far 
beyond zakat, and the possibilities for applying these to a modern fiscal system, 
are hardly reflected upon in the literature.”° 

In addition to the discussion on zakát, the abolition of riba stands at the 
center of the literary discussion. The difficulties begin with the fact that there is 
a dispute about whether one is dealing with interest or with usury or what kind 
of interest on which form of financial transaction is meant. In addition, the 
economic and legal history of the Islamic world provides a rich collection of 
imaginative ways to circumvent the forbidden riba.?’ 

A third much discussed topic is the issue of an interest-free Islamic banking 
system. The basic ideas of partnership and profit sharing in different forms are 
not controversial and the possibility of their implementation has been proven 
empirically in a number of Islamic banks which operate with economic success 
and very often take the specific needs of small businesses into account, but 
which with respect to their share of the market as yet do not carry much weight. 
These experiments cannot be dealt with in detail here.?* It is interesting to note, 
however, that in Islamic banking in Pakistan the overwhelming portion of 
transactions make use of legal constructions which by orthodox Islamic scholars 
are considered to circumvent the essence of the prohibition of interest. As of 
June 1984, 87 percent of the profit-and-loss-sharing deposits consisted of so- 
called mark-up and mark-down transactions, which are permissible rather than 
fully acceptable, whereas genuine Islamic forms as musháraka and mudáraba 


5 In Pakistan the zakat receipts comprised 2% of the government income in 1980/81. See 
Nienhaus, /slam, p 203. 

26 Abdalaziz Dun, Arabische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Zürich: Artemis, 1979), pp. 33f.; Ghaussy, 
“The Islamic Economic Ethic," Economics, XXXI (1985), 75f. 

1! Ghaussy, Wirtschaftsdenken, pp. 368f.; Nienhaus, Islam, pp. 204f. 

?! See the empirical overview by Anton Gaelli and Aziz Alkazaz, Der arabische Bankensektor 
(Munich: Weltforum, 1986). 
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contracts made up only 3 and 8 percent respectively of the total banking 
transactions.?? 

There is an abundant discussion on a large number of detailed shari‘a laws 
and prohibitions which explicitly regulate economic behavior. The majority of 
the authors are in agreement that the following elements are integral 
components of an Islamic economic system?? (of which the basic ethical 
framework was outlined above): 


- One has to earn one's own living by one's own work; any tasks that are 
undertaken have to be carried out meticulously. 


- Family members, neighbors, and orphans have to be cared for adequately, and 
this has to be done with politeness and with respect for the needy. 


-The payment of zakāt serves not only to support the needy, but also to prevent 
the unproductive accumulation of wealth. 


- The unproductive use of property is forbidden (hording, luxury consumption), 
as is also enrichment through unproductive activities such as speculation. 


- Riba is forbidden; saving, however, is recommended. 


- The regulations about transacting business are to be followed, for example 
with regard to the written form of contracts, the strict adherence to contracts, 
the repayment of credit, the prohibition of producing illicit goods for 
consumption (such as pork and alcohol) or trading in such goods. 


- The laws with respect to inheritance as set out in the Quran are to be 
observed. 


79 See Aziz Alkazaz, “Die Islamisierung des Bank- und Finanzierungswesens in Pakistan und ihre 
Auswirkungen auf die Spar und Investitionstatigkeit,” Orient, II (1985). Mark-up, or muràbaha: }. 
Ihe bank and the chent agree upon financing the purchase of goods such as machines, raw 
materials, etc, 2. The bank buys the goods at its own account and sells them to the client at an 
agreed higher price. In addition to the self-costs, the selling price includes a profit margin for the 
bank. 3. The bank does not have to buy the goods itself; it may appoint the client its agent and 
authorize him to purchase the goods so as to restrict the banks’ role to the financing service. 4. The 
client pays the agreed higher price at a later date in installments or in a lump sum. Obviously, this 1s 
an artificial construction intended to replace the credit arrangement by two purchase contracts thus 
conforming with the Islamic maxim “God allowed purchase transactions and forbade lending at 
interest.” Therefore, some Islamic scholars reject the mark-up system as a concealed form of riba. 
Mark-down: The bank buys trade bills and credit advices from its client at a lower price and sells 
them to the drawees and payees on maturity. The selling price includes the bank’s profit. In order to 
safeguard itself against the risk of default on the part of the drawee, the bank 1s allowed to conclude 
a repurchase agreement with the drawer of the bills. 

Mudaraba is an agreement between a financier and an entrepreneur by which capital and 
entrepreneurial work are combined and the profit obtained 18 shared. 

Musháraka 1s a bilateral participation agreement to finance and execute a specified business on the 
basis of profit and loss sharing. Both partners (bank and client) contribute capital, work and know- 
how. The profit shares can be stipulated by private treaty, whereas the losses have to be divided in 
proportion to the share of capital. Mushüraka is the core of the Islamic banking concept. From the 
point of view of the shari‘a it is the perfect method of financing. It complies with the needs ot the 
majority of the clients to a large extent, but includes greater risks for the banks. 

9! Loffler-Lohmar, "Some Remarks,” Intereconomics, Sept./ Oct. 1983, pp. 242f. 
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Obviously with varying degrees of relevance to today’s situation, these rules 
outline elements of a system of economic autonomy and productivity based on 
social justice—although this does not mean the abolition of social differences— 
where one’s own labor is used to satisfy material, social, and spiritual needs, a 
system, moreover, that also implements other ethical principles referred to 
earlier. 

The majority of authors assign the state a supervisory role to ensure that 
within the political and institutional framework, individual and social welfare 
are fostered in accord with the basic Islamic ethical principles. Generally, the 
(western) concept of the state is taken over (sometimes even that of the welfare 
state’'), clearly distinct from the concept_of umma, the community of all 
believers, developed in classical Islam.” 


III. Fundamentalists and Modernists in Conflict about a Viable Interpretation 


Considering the existing heterogeneity in the Muslim world, it is not 
surprising that there continues to be significant disagreement as to the 
appropriate way to respond to the emotionally intense search for identity while 
honoring the historical tradition of early forms of city-state economies from 
Medina to Baghdad and the binding revelations of the religious texts and their 
comprehensive claims to governmental and social order, and at the same time 
adding justice to the demands of the contemporary world economy. The actual 
attempts at realizing “Islamic” economic and social policies evidence few signs of 
consensus; they range from monarchist approaches to theocratic forms, and 
from military dictatorship to attempts to form a republic governed by 
committees. This conceptional diversity is understandable when one realizes 
what is involved in a task and undertaking which one could compare with an 
attempt to "re-Christianize" European economies based, for example, on 
Thomas Aquinas’ formulations of a number of ethical demands which, as stated 
earlier, are in many respects very similar to the Islamic ethical principles? The 
central question is how one can, on the one hand, meet the religious, social, and 
emotional needs within the heterogeneous Islamic societies and, on the other, 
develop a framework compatible with the structures, mechanisms, and forms of 
organization of the international economic system in which the Arab states 
participate and in which the majority want to participate. Different regimes have 
"solved" the problem of interpretation simply by declaring the existing political 
and socio-economic power structure as the valid "Islamic" order. The Sudan 


?! See, for example, M. Umar Chapra, “the Islamic Welfare State and its Role in the Economy," in 
Khurshid Ahmad, ed., Studies in Islamic Economics, pp. 143f. 

32 See von Grunebaum, Modern Islam, p. 137. 

? For example, the requirements of “justum pretium" (just price) and “aequalitas dati et accepti" 
(equality of what 1s given and what is received). Further requirements are: an object may not be sold 
for more than it 1s worth. Sale of faulty goods is not permitted. It is a sin to take interest on loaned 
money. Everyone has the right to a livelthood, those incapable of working should be offered charity 
and those who are capable of working are required to work. Quoted in Othmar Spann, Die 
Herdflamme, pp. 228, 234, 242, 248 and 399. 
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and Pakistan have offered examples of this. Other countries, such as Saudi 
Arabia, use a fundamentalist interpretation of Islam for the purposes of 
legitimization, but without fully implementing economic and social policies 
consistent with it. Regimes with a more modern orientation as in Tunisia and 
Egypt allow internally a broader spectrum of discussion which articulates itself 
with more differentiated positions in both literature and politics. 

Greatly simplified, one can identify a traditional and a modernist mainstream. 
For the first line of thought, which adheres to a literal interpretation of the 
revealed texts, the notion of zakāt is central, while for the second stream of 
thought ideas of social distribution and justice are in the foregound. If one were 
to pursue this idea further, one could come to the conclusion that a modern 
progressive income and property tax system includes in essence more “zakat” 
than the Islamic regulations on zakat in the strict sense intended (for example, a 
2.5 percent tax on the value of specific objects of property and between 5 and 10 
percent on the earnings from agriculture above tax-free minimum amounts). In 
the course of the Islamization efforts in the Sudan under Numeiri, attempts to 
abolish taxes except for zakát were made, leading to tax breaks especially for 
the higher levels of income and property. It is conceivable that one could 
dispense with the prevailing ritual of discussion and focus on the principle of 
equitable distribution via taxation as a guiding maxim for the tax system and 
for an Islamic fiscal policy as a whole. As far as I know, however, no Islamic 
author has as yet gone this far. 

Representative of probably the most open approaches to interpretation are 
the considerations made by Muhammed Nejatullah Siddiqi and Syed Nawab 
Haider Naqvi. For Siddiqi, the crucial point is tawhid, “man’s commitment to 
the Only One that excludes a similar relationship to anyone else.” 
Underdevelopment is less the result of colonial exploitation than of a wrong 
concept of what an Islamic society should look like. In his view, the door to 
independent reasoning must be reopened. In striking contradiction to the 
orthodox position, Siddiqi ascertains that the shari‘a does not cover all the 
aspects of human life directly and explicitly. Among the aspects not regulated by 
it are the exploration of nature, partly for man's benefit. Human beings have 
been encouraged to do so, and the way they can do it is by their God-given 
creative intelligence. One is to reject "conformity without emancipation, a 
revival of orthodoxy, rigid attitudes and closed minds instead of the dynamic 
approach which could face new situations, create new institutions, and realize 
the Islamic values afresh."?? 

Another progressive author is Syed Nawab Haider Naqvi, who also makes a 
plea for a constructive transformation and for a full integration of the results of 
modern-day science. Both Abdus Salam and Naqvi stress that Islam was never 
“narrow-minded and insular” during its heyday, but had received from God the 
specific power of synthesis and the capability to integrate productive elements 
from other civilizations. It is this strength which should be regained.? For Naqvi 


¥ Siddiqi, in Islamic Perspecives, p. 17. 
35 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
36 Syed Nawab Haider Naqvi, “Ethical Foundations of Islamic Economics," IS, XVII (1978), 106. 
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the most important task is to clarify the basic ethical norms of Islam from which 
one can derive viable principles for an Islamic economy which are compatible 
with the demands of the modern economic and technological systems. 

These basic ideas were taken up by Naqvi and his colleagues in a report of a 
commission on Islamic economic reform which had been appointed by the 
Pakistani minister of finance.?' The focal point for the authors was the divine 
demand for al-‘adl wa T-ihsán (justice and charity). The feudalistic/capitalistic 
system in today's Pakistani society is, in their view, just as incompatible with 
this principle as is totalitarian socialism. An Islamic economic system rejects a 
separation between ethics and economics. The inequality of distribution of 
income and property in Pakistan, open and hidden underemployment, the high 
level of illiteracy, the inefficient allocation of investments, and the low moral in 
the economy and government administration are deemed unacceptable. Ethical 
value should become in an explicit way the guiding principles of economic 
behavior. These statements are obviously based on the axioms briefly discussed 
in the second section of this article, and the authors seek to derive from these 
starting points a series of policies for an economic order guided by the principle 
of social justice and fully recognizing the transcendental dimension of human 
existence. The state is assigned a powerful role as guarantor of the framework of 
this order, whereby the state itself is bound by the same basic principles. 
Provoking is their warning that introducing zakát and abolishing interest cannot 
be equated with establishing an Islamic economic system. Concerned with the 
implementation of the Islamic principles in their totality, the authors argue 
against a kind of “mixed economy with some Islamic whitewash,'?? pointing out 
that policy-makers tend to concentrate on just the two elements of zakát and 
interest-free banking to the exclusion of the fundamental structural elements of 
Islamic reform. "The profit-sharing system which is advocated as the sole 
replacement of the interest-based system, may lead to a gross exploitation of the 
poor by the rich; and zakat, if interpreted only as a limited means of resource 
mobilization, may prove to be insufficient to end economic injustices in the 
society.” It is understandable that the ruling circles react sharply when such 
scarcely-disguished frontal attacks are made on their notion that Pakistan is an 
Islamic state from its conception of government and its founding history, and 
that Islamic policies are being realized. For Mahmud Mohammed Taha in the 
Sudan, his avowal of an at certain points similar modernistic interpretation 


37 Syed Nawab Haider Naqvi, H.U. Beq, Rafiq Ahmed, and Mian M. Nazeer, Principles of Islamic 
Economic Reform (Islamabad, 1984). 

38 Ibid., p. viii. 

3° Ibid., p. 49. 

*? Ibid , p. 23. According to UNICEF's State of the World's Children Report 1987, the male literacy 
rate was forty percent while the female rate was nineteen percent in 1984. Pakistan's primary school 
enrollment ratio in 1982-1984 at sixty-three percent for boys and thirty-two percent for girls was one 
of the lowest and the dropout rate in primary school at sixty-five percent was one of the highest 
among developing countries. 
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brought him the death sentence at the beginning of 1985. For the modernists, he 
died as a martyr, for the orthodox as a heretic.*! 

It does not appear as though the modernistic interpretation will take 
precedence any time soon. As far as relatively modern economic systems exist in 
the Middle East, they are rather a result of the modernization movement of the 
Egyptian or Turkish kind in the first half of this century. The discussion on 
re-Islamization during the last decade and a half has not yet led to the 
development of an efficient framework for a more successful participation of the 
Islamic countries in international economic development. In spite of reduced 
revenues, the oil-dollar phenomenon still covers up many of the actual 
problems. Also, the research funding policies of some OAPEC countries at 
various universities in the Middle East are not always conducive to an 
atmosphere of freedom of research and to the development of self-critical, 
constructive, imaginative, and future-oriented concepts. It is also striking that in 
spite of practically unlimited financial resources, the oil-rich countries have not 
done more for the establishment of several top grade universities in the Arab 
region which could draw on the considerable potential of Arab scientists 
working in the United States, Europe, and various United Nations institutions. 

In the new processes of manufacturing, the traditional factors of production 
such as labor, capital, and natural resources are increasingly being replaced by 
scientific know-how. Economic development is going to be linked to 
participation in the international scientific process, and hence to the newly- 
emerging structures of changing human consciousness; scientific creativity 
requires freedom of thought. An intellectual process of reorientation of this kind 
needs time. However, vis-a-vis the explosive population problems and the 
growing socio-economic and political tensions coupled with these, time is 
something which the majority of the countries of the Middle East no longer 
have. For example, in this century the population of Egypt has risen from 10 to 
50 million and by the year 2000 will be over the 70 million mark. At the same 
time, in the last decade the country lost one sixth of its fertile land as a result of 
uncontrolled settlement on scarce arable land in the process of rapid 
urbanization. As long as there are not technological breakthroughs on a wide 
front, the vast majority of the Egyptian population is going to be dependent 
upon international food aid. A similar situation is already structurally delineated 
in a number of other countries of the region. Various grant recipients have in the 
meanwhile experienced that the deficit cannot be financed through an inter- 
Arab transfer of resources either. 


* Khalid Duran, “Die islamische Welt in der Zerreissprobe. Totalitarer Islamismus versus 
Reformation des Glaubens," Zeitschrift fur Kulturaustausch, IV (1985). Core statements were. In the 
Quran the “ethics of Mecca" have to be differentiated from the “temporary illustration of Medina.” 
New efforts have to be made today to transpose ethics into practice. Medina is an illustration under 
historical conditions and not a model for the present, whereas Mecca is the timeless essence. 
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While fully recognizing the fact that the support of re-Islamization is an 
extremely sensitive issue, with many far reaching implications for the Muslim 
community and in that sense their primary concern, it is also clear, in the light 
of the foregoing considerations, that the issue cannot be regarded as exclusively 
an internal matter of the Islamic world. Reflections about basic values in any 
part of the world have significant international implications. We are in 
transition to a global civilization, a fact we need to recognize while doing 
everything possible to retain the richness of our cultural diversity. Radical 
processes of transformation seem to lie ahead, and change that is not really 
accepted is unavoidably experienced as crisis. The struggle which early reformers 
such as al-Afghani and Muhammad *Abduh fought in the past century in order 
to let the Islamic countries play their role and take a creative part in the 
international scientific-technological process and its socio-economic results is 
still an ongoing challenge. 


Freie Universitat Berlin DIETER WEISS 
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Al-Qur'an: A Contemporary Translation. By Ahmed Ali. Princeton: Princeton. University Press, 
1988. 572 pp. Indexes, $9.95. 


This third revision of Ahmed Ali’s translation of the Quran (first published in Karachi in 1984) is 
being advertised by Princeton University Press as the “Revised definitive edition." While it is a much 
improved translation, it continues to suffer from shortcomings in faithfulness to the Arabic text. The 
translator appears to have consulted the major reference works on the meaning of the vocabulary of 
the Quran; however, he fails to take into account the theological interpretations that have been 
associated with various verses during fourteen centuries of exegetical literature. In his attempt to 
provide a "contemporary translation," the translator provides a text which may be better 
characterized as a liberal interpretation of the Quran for modern life. 

As such, this translation provides a very useful contrast to the widely used rendition of Yusuf Ali. 
The differences in interpretation of Qur'anic texts between the modern liberal Muslims and the 
salafis and members of the Jamaati Islami can be seen in comparing a few of the texts in the two 
translations. While the liberals present Islam as an inclusive, open religion, the latter two groups 
tend to interpret its message as exclusive, denying any truth outside their interpretation of the 


Quran, 


S. 3.19 “The religion before God is Islam (submission to His Will).” Yusuf Ali. 
“The true way with God is peace.” Ahmed Ali. 


S. 3:85 “If anyone desires a religion other than Islam (submission to God), never will it be accepted 
of him; and in the Hereafter he will be in the ranks of those who have lost (all spiritual good).” 
Yusuf Ali 


“And whoever secks a way other than submission to God, it will not be accepted from him, 
and he will be a loser in the world to come.” Ahmed Ali 
S. 2:7 “God hath set a seal on their hearts and on their hearing, and on their eyes is a veil; great is 
the penalty they incur." Yusuf Ali 


"God has sealed their hearts and ears, and veiled their eyes. For them is great deprivation." 
Ahmed Ali. ; 


Ahmed Ali's revised edition is a welcome addition to texts in translation as it provides students of 
Islam in the modern world with an excellent tool for delineating a major alternate trend in 
contemporary Muslim thought based on the Quran. 


University of Massachusetts YVONNE YAZBECK HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Dictionary of Qur'anic Terms and Concepts. By Mustansir Mir. New York: Garland Publishing, 
1978. xiv plus 244 pp. Index. $40.00. 


Believing that “the Qur'an, like any other book, does have a meaning,” Mir seeks to explain the 
terms and concepts of the Quran according to Ais understanding of it, “without making too many 
apologies” (xii) for doing so. The book is intended for those who are interested in Islam—“more 
particularly in the Qur'an.” 

In preparing the dictionary, Mir relied mainly on the following four sources: A--Ghazali's Ihya’ 
‘Ulum ad-Din, Shah Wali Allah's Hujjat Allah al-Balighah, Abu l'A'la Mawdudi's Tafhim al- 
Quran, and Amin Ahsan Islahi's Tadabbur-1 Qur'an. Further, although the items are arranged 
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alphabetically in English, terms which do not find an adequate equivalent in English are given in 
Arabic. Cross references are also provided. 

Mir’s work is a very readable and informative source for those who are interested in knowing 
about traditional Islam. The dictionary, however, makes little use of critical studies of the Quran 
done either by Muslim or other scholars. Further, under the category “Quran,” Mir, while 
acknowledging the Torah as the “Quran of the Jews” (172), omits the extremely important 
distinction between the Quranic concept of perennial Islam and Qur'anic Islam itself. The perennial 
Islam described in the Qur'ün is inclusive of the Qur'anic Islam, but not limited to it. Consequently, 
the Arabic Quran in no way replaces cither the Jewish Quran (the Torah) or the Christian Quran 
(the Gospel), but, rather, it “confirms” (sasdig, 2:41) them. In disregarding this vital difference 
between the perennial Islam and its various but equally legitimate religious expressions, Mir has 
succeeded in offering a view of Islam that is based more particularly on tradition than on the 
Quran. 


Chicago Theological Seminary ERNEST HAMILTON 
Chicago, Hhnois 


The Second Message of Islam. By Mahmoud Mohamed Taha. Translation and introduction by 
Abdallahi Ahmed An-Na'im. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1987. 178 pp. $29.95. 


Mahmoud Mohamed Taha was a Sudanese Muslim teacher who gained international prominence 
when he was executed in 1985 by the government of Ja'far al-Numayri. In the Sudan he had long 
been known for his relatively radical reinterpretation of Islam and that reputation along with his 
vigorous opposition to the Islamization program led to his execution. The Second Message of Islam is 
a translation of his major work, in which he outlines the main features of his teachings. 

The title refers to Taha's conceptualization of the development of humanity and the Islamic 
message. In the time of Muhammad, the Prophet, humanity was still at a stage of relatively limited 
development. As a result, the "First Message" of Islam was presented in terms appropriate for 
humans at that stage of development. However, included in the First Message is the core of a 
"Second Message" which would apply to humans at a more advanced level. 

Taha states, "Since humanity has evolved over fourteen centuries [since the time of the First 
Message] towards maturity, becoming through the grace of God, materially and intellectually 
capable of implementing both socialism and democracy, Islam must be propagated in those terms. 
This signifies a development from the more primitive base of the Shari‘a of the First Message to a 
less primitive level” (p. 167). This approach has significant implications for Islamic ideas about 
human rights, the nature of politics, and issues of law as well as devotion. 

“Ustadh Mahmoud” created a small group of active followers in the Sudan who have articulately 
presented his views in many arenas, including streetcorners in Khartoum and academic conferences 
in the West. The transiator, Abdallahi An-Na'im, is one of the leading spokespersons for this group, 
known as the Republican Brothers. He has provided this volume with an excellent introduction 
which clarifies basic concepts and presents biographical information so that the general reader is 
able to understand the issues that are involved in this book. 

Most Muslims in the Sudan and elsewhere do not accept the teaching of Taha. However, his work 
shows the potential for radical reinterpretation within the Islamic tradition in the contemporary era. 
As a result, this book is a valuable addition to the library of contemporary Muslim thought. It 
should be of use to those interested in the variety of ways that the great traditions of faith have 
responded to the challenges of the modern era. The debates that Taha aroused, and this book 
continues to stimulate, reflect the continuing intellectual vitality and dynamism of the Islamic world. 


University of New Hampshire JOHN O. VOLL 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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The Politics of Islamic Revivialism: Diversity and Unity. Edited by Shireen T. Hunter. [Indiana Series 
in Arab and Islamic Studies in association with the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Washington, D.C.] Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1988. xv 
plus 303 pages. Glossary. Bibliography. Index. $35.00, cloth; $12.95, paperback. 


"An article or book is only as good as its author's sources." That axiom of scholarly research 
needs to be pointedly raised in surveying the cottage industry that continues to produce book after 
book since the Iranian Revolution. 


The present book is yet another edited volume that attempts a more comprehensive scope than 
would or should be expected from any single-authored volume. It consists of working papers from a 
study group organized by the Middle East Program of the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies (Washington, D.C.) between September 1985 and March 1986. Examination of source 
materials cited by the several authors quickly reveals some alarming disparities. Two essays fall 
outside even the most generous criterion of acceptable scholarly documentation. The opening 
chapter by R. Dekmejian 1s a shameless display of redundancy: in ten of eighteen endnotes he 
references his own prior publications without elaboration. When he does cite another source, he is 
sloppy: for Khumayni’s essay on Islamic government, he gives the Beirut Arabic edition, 
acknowledging neither the Persian original (Hukumat-i Islami) nor the excellent English rendition 
included in H Algar, Islam and Revolution (1981) 


It 1s total disregard of English sources on the subject of Islamic activism in Egypt that mars A. 
Sonbol’s cursory essay. It is as though she had taken Edward Said's thesis to its extreme conclusion, 
opting to reference no sources in English because the latter was tainted by vestigial colonialism and 
pervasive Onentalism. Can one imagine a discussion of Egyptian Islamic revivalism that aspires to 
be majesterial yet omits reference to R. Mitchell, The Society of Muslim Brothers (1969), F. Ajami, 
The Arab Predicament (1981), G. Kepel, The Prophet and Pharaoh (Eng. tr., 1985), and perhaps most 
alarming of all, two epic studies by her compatriots: Saad Eddin Ibrahim's “Anatomy of Egypt's 
Islamic Groups (1980) and its sequel, Nemat Guenena, The “Jihad: An ‘Islamic Alternative’ in Egypt 
(1986)? 

The book as a whole is much more satisfying than the two initial chapters would suggest. In 
contrast to the oversights of Dekmejian and Sonbol, several authors show a judicious, at times 
exhilarating use of diverse source materials in several languages—French as well as English, Persian 
as well as Arabic. Particularly notable are E. Sahliyeh on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, J. 
Kostiner on Kuwait and Bahrain, H. Munson on Morocco, N. Salem on Tunisia, M. Arkoun on 
Algeria, and S. Hunter herself on Iran. Other authors, while relying almost exclusively on English 
language sources, still provide useful analyses: R. Wright on Lebanon, R. Hinnebusch on Syria, W. 
Ochsenwald on Saudi Arabi, M. Ahmad on Pakistan, and F. von der Mehden on Malaysia and 
Indonesia. 

Because so much has been written on this topic, the volume begs for comparison with other works 
of the same genre. It is less inclusive but more detailed in specific countries and regions than P. 
Stoddard, D. Cuthell, and M. Sullivan, eds., Change and the Muslim World (1981). It is less 
thematically focussed on the concept of ‘Islamic politics’ than J. Piscatori, ed., Islam m the Political 
Process (1983). Indeed, several authors (Oschsenwald, Hinnebusch, Esposito, and von der Mehden) 
are providing—implicitly rather than explicitly—an update to counterpart articles from the Piscaton 
volume. While the conclusion by Hunter attempts to offer broad policy recommendations, the 
individual essays are more historically weighted and less policy oriented than the impressive volume 
recently edited by P. Chelkowski and R. Pranger, Ideology and Power in the Middle East (1988). 

Read selectively, the best of these essays underscore the editor’s principal conclusion: Islamic 
revivalism (which may be glossed as radicalism, militancy, activism, fundamentalism, or integralism, 
according to the evidence of contributors) must be viewed as "the outcome of many specific factors 
and actions, rather than as purely an outcome of the peculiarities of the Muslim faith and the 
Muslims’ basic idiosyncracies” (p. 285). Exit essentialism. Enter contextualism. Welcome to the 
latest chapter in interpretive strategies for coping with Islamic riddles. The riddles will persist 
because, as M. Arkoun provocatively notes, state control is so efficient that not only dissident voices 
but wishes of the silent majority cannot be easily, if at all, articulated “In Algeria, the majority of 
society does not speak with a strong voice. If this majority were allowed to speak, our vision of 
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Algerian society would change radically. This [assessment] applies to other contemporary Muslim 
societies as well’’ (p. 182). Beware of facile generalizations about the Islamic temperament or the 
future course of any Muslim country—such is the salutary and enduring message of this book. 


Duke University BRUCE B. LAWRENCE 
Durham, North Carolina 


Words of Ecstasy in Sufism. By Car] W. Ernst. [SUNY Series in Islam. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Editor.) 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1985, viii plus 184 pp. Appendix. Indices. $34.95. 


This revision of Carl Ernst’s doctoral thesis (Harvard, 1981) is an excellent survey of ecstatic 
sayings (shathiyydt) in Islamic mysticism. The first part of the book introduces principal Sufi writings 
that contain and discuss ecstatic sayings. Here Ernst also catalogs ecstatic sayings according to 
several recurring motifs: selfhood (e.g., Bayazid, “My ʻI am’ is not ‘I am,” because I am He, and I am 
‘he is He.’”), transcendence (Shibli, “I go to a place beyond which there is no beyond”), knowledge 
(al-Halláj, “Knowledge is concealed within unknowing, and unknowing 1s concealed within 
knowledge”), etc. 

The second part treats faith and infidelity, distinguishing between the two in terms of traditional 
Islam but showing that for Sufis infidelity represents “any hidden hypocrisy of self-adulation,” 
especially any taint of duality. The author then anaylzes the sayings on faith and infidelity of three 
Sufis: al-Hallaj (e.g., "The exterior of the religious law is a hidden idolatry, while the reality of 
infidelity 1s a manifest gnosis”), ‘Ayn al-Qudát Hamadani (“Infidelity is faith, in the reality of 
tawhid, because it 1s confession by unknowing, and unknowing is the real truth for created 
existence”), 

In the final part of the book Ernst treats the tension existing between Sufism and Islamic 
orthodoxy, between the spirit and the letter, as he puts it. After discussing the trials of three Sufis, 
Abt al-Husayn al-Nüri, al-Hallaj, and ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Ernst takes up the most common charges 
leveled against Sufis, namely, libertinism and incarnationism. He observes that ecstatic sayings did 
not play a major role in prosecutions, partly because they tended to be kept secret. 

Ernst draws, in his conclusion, some brief but tantilizing parallels between shathiyyat and similar 
sayings in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity. 

In addition to its value for those interested in Islamic mysticism, this book should have wide 
appeal to all who are attracted, scholastically and/or personally, to apophatic spirituality. My only 
criticism of the book is directed to the publisher for the many typographical errors and the failure to 
transliterate Arabic and Persian terms with standard diacritical marks. This absence creates 
problems for all except those accomplished in these two languages. The addition of a pronunciation 
guide would also prove helpful to the general reader. 


Cleveland State University JAMES E. ROYSTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mahasin al-Majalis: The attractions of mystical sessions. Ibn al-‘Arif. Translated by William Elliot 
and Adnan K. Abdulla. Avebury, England: n.p., 1980. 121 pp. n.p. 


It is difficult to know how to review this small volume. Clearly it is the product of love and 
dedication. In introducing a work of Ibn al-' Arif (d. 1141), it is making an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Sufism in Spain, and of the spiritual antecedents of the great Ibn *Arabl. It is a 
text that no student of Ibn ‘Arabi would wish to be without. But what were the circumstances that 
prevented the author from exploiting the significance of the work, and providing the tools for 
further study of the man, his period and his influence. 

The introduction is very brief; there 1s no bibliography; no discussion of the language or 
difficulties presented by the text; no analysis of its technical terms; no identification of any citation 
other than from the Quran. A facsimile reproduction of a manuscript is useful, but this marks the 
beginning rather than the end of the road. 
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The Mahdsin al- Majális is an important spiritual document consisting of meditations on the stages 
and states of the mystical ascent, each exemplified and illustrated by mystics and prophets. Moses 
has a place in chapter 4 tawakkul (trust), Joseph in chapter 9 shukr (thankfulness), and Jesus in 
chapter 10 on mahabba (love). The whole is inspired by love, and its teachings flower through a 
richness and fecundity of insight into texts from the Quran, Hadith, other spiritual writers and even 
verse of secular inspiration. Let us hope that the author, having introduced Ibn al-‘Arif to the 
public, will return to him for a deeper exploration of the riches he has to offer. Such further work 
could reveal new perspectives in the formation of the Ibn ‘Arabi tradition that was to play such a 
creative role in the elaboration of a Sufi theosophy. 


Australian National University A.H. JOHNS 
Canberra, Australia 


The Arab Gulf States: Steps Toward Political Participation. By J.E. Peterson. Foreword by Majid 
Khaddun. [The Washington Papers/131.] New York: Praeger, published with The Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, Washington, D.C., 1988. xu plus 155 pp. Three tables, 
Notes, Index. $33.95, hardcover; $10.95, paper. 


J.E. Peterson's comparative study of national councils in six Arab gulf countries is a clear, 
succinct, and up-to-date contribution to the literature. The book will be useful in courses on political 
development or on relations between state and society, as well as in those on Middle East politics, 
and will be of interest to general readers who seek to understand political institutions in this critical 
region of the world. 

In his introductory chapter, Peterson argues that socioeconomic development and processes of 
institutionalization since the onset of the oil era have necessitated a reformulation of the bases of 
legitimacy. Specifically, traditional pillars of legitimacy—lIslamic law (shari‘a) and consultation 
(shürá)—have been both challenged and augmented by policies of distributing material benefits to 
the citizenry, constitutional frameworks, the growth of government structures, and mulitary-security 
apparatus. While Peterson's focus of inquiry is on national councils (whose roots he traces to 
traditional participation through majlis and shürá and to reform movement of the 1930s), he 1s 
careful to place these newer institutions in the context of other types of political participation. 

Each of the successive chapters on Kuwait, Bahrain, and the lower Gulf States details the 
evolution of national councils in these countries and assesses the extent to which these bodies have 
fulfilled a common set of functions: legitimation of the regime; reconstruction of informal majlis in a 
formal, constitutional manner; legislative review; government accountability, provision of an outlet 
for expressions of opinion or grievances; and legitimation of political participation by minority or 
non-tlite groups. The author's analyses of membership and alliances are particularly useful. The 
concluding chapter provides a summary assessment of democratic institutions in. GCC states, 
including Saudi Arabia. 

Peterson is thoughtful and provocative about alternative prospects for future evolution of political 
participation in the Gulf and does not shy away from noting important constraints to participation, 
including the absence of women's suffrage. By confining his inquiry to citizens alone, however, the 
author fails to grapple with the fact that, in three of the six countries covered, non-citizens are a 
majority, while in another two they comprise over forty percent of the population In so doing, he 
ignores both the forms of participation currently exercised by non-nationals, and the fundamental 
challenge to legitimacy posed by their numbers and long-term presence. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology SHARON STANTON RUSSELL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Warriors at Suez; Eisenhower Takes America into the Middle East. By Donald Neff. New York: The 
Linden Press/Simon and Schuster, 1981. 477 pp. $8.25. 


Donald Neff's account illuminates the 1956 Suez crisis by bringing it into focus brilliantly in a 
global and histoncal context which was obscured by other events competing for our attention at the 
time. Almost thirty years later, Neff's lucid and forceful presentation brings out in bold relief the 
singularity of an American chief executive’s stand on principle, which ranged the United States on 
the side of the Soviet Union and against its allies Great Britain, France, and Israel, in one of the 
United Nations’ memorably effective actions. 

Writing tn the style of suspense fiction, Neff recounts the chain of events set in motion by flawed 
policies and personalities which, as in a classic Greek tragedy, snared the principal actors in a web of 
deceit and intrigue and inevitably brought about their downfall. We see understandings and 
misunderstandings characterizing interrelationships among the great figures of postwar history: 
Krushchev, Eden, Mollet, Ben-Gurion, Nasser, and an Eisenhower demonstrating skill and strength 
as a statesman. But there are no heroes; even Eisenhower stubbornly rejected out of hand peace 
overtures initiated by Krushchev, and was not above petty machinations to discredit and weaken 
Nasser, 

Even those to whom the main events are familiar will find new information and insights on the 
Suez crisis which, more than any other event, signaled the end of Britain and France as colonial 
powers and marked the emergence of the United States as the paramount arbiter in the Middle East. 
Only a few years earlier Eisenhower and Dulles were co committed to America’s British wartime 
comrades in arms that they swervingly supported England in its quarrel with the Iranian 
government’s nationalization of the oil industry and cooperated with the military coup staged to 
return the shah to power. Why then did they part company with Britain and France over Suez in 
1956? The President declared that he must uphold the 1950 Tripartite Declaration, which bound the 
three powers not to disturb the equilibrium of forces in the Middle East by arming or supporting any 
of the states in aggression. Dulles observed dryly that the time had passed when the United States 
could be “dragged along" by the British and French 1n obsolete policies 

Neff argues that Israeli expansionism and Franco-British paranoid resentment of Nasser's militant 
nationalism ran counter to American national interest in the area; therefore the United States had to 
be deceived and excluded from the affair. To Neff, Anthony Eden 1s the tragic figure of the crisis, 
but those interested in the autonomous dynamics of Middle East nations’ affairs will find the 
growing hostility between Israel and Egypt, fed by inevitably antagonistic aims, more saddening. 
Also depressing are disclosures about the way American officials conducted certain aspects of 
foreign policy in those days. This expose tendency may be the only notable weakness of the book. In 
his enthustasm for dramatizing vividly episodes in the Suez scenario, Neff cannot resist a good story 
and he muitiplies anecdotes involving the star personalities (Eden’s tantrums caused by his 
deteriorating health, for example) to the point of redundancy. The excessive detail in accounts of 
meetings among American officials and operatives, at which important decisions were made in an 
offhand fashion, is extraneous to the narrative. 

But these minor points do not detract from the value of this study of the fateful crisis in the 
Middle East when the United States declared its independence of its allies in upholding the principle 
that aggression must not be tolerated nor rewarded. 


Northeastern University LAVERNE KUHNKE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Muslim Endowments and Society in British India. By Gregory C. Kozlowksi. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. plus 211 pp. $42.50. 


This work traces the evolution of the wagf ard the laws introduced by the British concerning this 
institution. By studying forty endowments created between 1820 and 1920 and the lawsuits and 
controversies surrounding them, the author has ably depicted the agonies of the former Muslim elite 
caught between the Anglo-Indian judicial law and its own traditions. In discussing various court 
cases, the author highlighted the legal debates between the British judges—the formulators and 
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initiators of the new judicial system—and the lawyers representing their clients in the courts to 
prevent the fragmentation of their holdings, for the sake of safeguarding their economic stability and 
social status. 

Divided into six chapters, this work covers the following topics: a brief overview of the institution 
of waaf in the Islamic world, with a reference to Muslim India before the British ray; the founders of 
the endowments, their career patterns; regional diversity affecting the language and idiom used in the 
waqf deeds; occupational, educational and family background reflected in the stipulations of the 
deeds; family infighting over endowment resources; financial problems of the beneficiaries and their 
causes; trends in legal thinking in Britain which influenced the Anglo-Indian judicial system, along 
with a discussion of both radical and more shari'a oriented Muslim lawyers, trained in the British 
legal system, the influence of their training on their handling of various court cases and on their 
perceptions of their own social, religious and political realities; and lastly the continued importance 
of the waqf in the sociopolitical life of Muslims in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
and the preoccupation of the social, political and religious Jeaders and national political bodies with 
this issue. 

While the work has a well-defined focus, many unnecessary details could have been left out of the 
text. For example, the first twenty-seven pages in the fifth chapter dealing with tensions between 
theory and practice in the development of sharf‘a, and various aspects of the Anglo-Indian judicial 
system are of elementary nature. There are only minor transliteration errors: /qtd' 1s consistently 
spelled igtah, and Farhat un-nisà' as Farhat un-nissah. 

Written in a lucid style, this scholarly work represents a very valuable contribution to the subject. 
The author's analysis of the waqf and the endowment deeds from a social and political perspective 
instead of a legal and judicial one makes it distinctly different from such earlier works as Rashid's 
Wakf Administration m India. This orientation makes it an indispensible work for the study of 
Muslims in South Asia in modern times. 


McGill University SAJDA S ALVI 
Montreal, Canada 


Agrarian Relations in the Ottoman Empire in the 15th and 16th Centuries. Translated from the 
Bulgarian. Vera P. Moutafchieva. [East European Monographs, 251.] Boulder: East European 
Monographs (distributed by Columbia University Press), 1988 (Bulgarian ed., 1962). xiii plus 
245 pp. Tables $25.00. 


The scholar who wished to remain abreast of research on the Ottoman Empire faces an almost 
impossible task. Due to the geographical extent of the empire and the number of different people 
who were at one time ruled from Istanbul, important monographs and articles appear m a dazzling 
array of languages, representing many, often conflicting, national perspectives. As such, it is a 
welcome event when a major work by a scholar in a less accessible language (1n this case, Bulgarian) 
is translated into one that is more widely understood. 

Moutafchieva's work which first appeared in 1962 combines a Marxist and a Bulgarian nationalist 
approach to a discussion of Ottoman land tenure in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In an 
attempt to fit the Ottoman system into Marxist historical categories, she argues that control over 
agricultural lands in the empire was feudal in ways comparable to the European experience. 
Ironically despite her efforts, Marxist historians have returned of late to the Asiatic mode of 
production to describe the Ottoman Empire, abandoning the question of feudalism as irrelevant. The 
author's nationalist partisanship is more troubling. Her frequent attacks on what she terms Turkish 
“bourgeois” historians and her characterization of the Ottomans as “barbarians” give the work a 
distinct Cold War flavor in this era of glasnost. 

Nonetheless, this book provides a very useful description of land tenure in the Balkans based on 
Bulgarian archives and complements, with its detail, later works written. from a non-Marxist 
perspective by Inalcik, McGowan, and Faroghi. While its appearance in English is not as important 
as that of Nikolai Todorov's The Balkan City (University of Washington, 1983), the work has 
definite value to Ottoman specialists beyond its curiosity as a representative of Bulgarian 
historiography Its appeal to the general public 1s, however, more limited. 
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Unfortunately, the editing has done the author a disservice. There are numerous mistakes in the 
transcription of Ottoman technical terms. Moreover, there 1s neither an index nor an introduction 
describing the work, and we are not told that the work was a translation, much less the translator’s 
identity. One would hope for more careful treatment from an academic press. 


Wesleyan University BRUCE MASTERS 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Understanding Arabs: A Guide for Westerners, By Margaret K. Nydell. Yarmouth, Maine: 
Intercultural Press, 1987. x plus 164 pp. $16.00, paper. 


This is an introductory essay to the culture of the Arabic-speaking world which will be of little 
interest to scholars and to readers of The Muslim World. It is a brief essay which attempts to cover 
and to convey the values, beliefs, social structure, and personality of Arabs. It represents a genre of 
book which most scholars and students of the Middle east and of Arab culture and society try to 
avoid assigning to their students. Nydell attempts to provide an embracing explanation for Arab 
social behavior when there are usually too many exceptions or, indeed, no explanation. 

The book seems rather a guide to businessmen or military officers (the author teaches Arabic at 
West Point Military Academy) who are slated for a “tour of duty” in an Arabic-speaking country. In 
this capacity, Nydell's book is not harmful; but it adds nothing to the knowledge of the Middle East 
or of Arab culture and society except for the completely uninitiated. 


University of Kentucky ROBERT OLSON 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Moroccan Dialogues: Anthropology in Question. By Kevin Dwyer. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1982. xxvii plus 297 pp. Notes; Bibliography; Indexes. 


The greater portion of this work consists of a series of conversations carried out in 1975 between 
Kevin Dwyer and Faqir Muhammad, Dwyer's chief informant when he was conducting doctoral 
research several years earlier in the Moroccan village of Ouled Filali, near Taroudant. Each of the 
eleven dialogues is introduced with the author's description of a particular event, generally one 
witnessed by both anthropologist and informant. The interviews then begin with prepared questions 
about the event, and gradually branch out into more general issues—religion, ethnicity, family 
relationships, migrant labor, and so on. 

Except for certain passages deleted at the Faqir’s request (and noted in the text), every word of 
these dialogues has been transcribed and translated with painstaking care. Dwyer's uncompromising 
approach has produced a text that is by turns warm, witty, informative, and excruciatingly dull. 
Indeed, Moroccanists (and others) may lose patience with the Faqir (and his reporter) when he 
misinterprets a question, digresses, or simply refuses to answer. But these byways and dead-ends are 
at the very heart of Dwyer's approach, which emphasizes the dynamic relationship between “what is 
studied . . . and who studies it” (p. 255). 

Dwyer contends that anthropology has failed to deal adequately with the encounter between the 
Self (the researcher and his/her society) and the Other (the informant and his/her society). From 
evolutionists to the now-fashionable confessional school, Dwyer finds that none of his predecessors 
or contemporaries 1s completely innocent of distorting the Other's voice, or disguising the existence 
of the Self. As a result, Dwyer believes, these other approaches (encompassing all of anthropology) 
actually prevent a full understanding of either the Self or the Other. 

The dialogic method is meant to present the Other's voice as directly as possible and to reveal 
candidly the relationship between the Other and the Self, with all tts false starts and interruptions. In 
the end, however, Moroccan Dialogues is closer to the traditional anthropology that Dwyer rejects 
than it is to the ideals he aspires to. For example, the reader's understanding of the events is 
inevitably informed as much by the anthropologist's description (and a knowledge of other literature 
on Morocco) as it is by the Fagir's voice. Further, Dwyer himself readily admits that his questions 
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and the dialogue format as a whole arise less from the events themselves than from his own 
“personal, social, and cultural concerns” (p. 95). Finally, by publishing in English at an American 
university press, the author, no less than the discipline he criticizes, could be said to be “working to 
strengthen Western institutions" (p. 255). 

Still, Dwyer never claims to have found a definitive answer. He regards this book as a tentative 
step that should encourage readers to start asking new question. To that extent, he certainly 
succeeds. In order to glean information from this book, the reader must participate actively by 
pulling together the loose ends of the dialogues. Similarly, whether or not one accepts Dwyer's 
criticisms, they do force the reader to question basic assumptions about anthropology. Whatever 
failings Moroccan Dialogues may have, Dwyer is to be congratulated for raising these issues so 
forcefully. 


Columbia University PHILIP D SCHUYLER 
New York, New York 


Voila ce qui est arrive: Plaidoyer pour une guerre Sainte en Afrique de l'Ouest au XIX* siecle. By 
Al-Hàjj ‘Umar al-Fütt, Edited and translated by Sidi Mohamed Mahibou and Jean-Louis 
Triaud (Original title: Bayan mä Waqa'a). [Fontes Historiae Africanae, series Arabica, VIII] 
Paris: Editions du Centre National de a] Recherche Scientifique, 1983 261 plus (Arabic) 58 pp. 
Map. Indices. 205 Frs. " 


Al-Hajj ‘Umar b Sa'id al-Füti, founder of an Islamic state in West Africa, wrote in 1861 or 1862 a 
polemical work against Ahmad b. Ahmad, the ruler of the older Islamic state of Másina, in present- 
day Mali. This important historical document known as Bayan ma waqa'a (“The Sword of Truth"), 
is here published in a 64-page French translation, based on an Arabic manuscript which has been 
reproduced in full, while due reference is made to the significant variant readings of two other 
Arabic versions A map, a substantial introduction, elaborate indices and footnotes, as well as a 
bibliography, provide the reader with much relevant information, as available in the West around 
1980, on the history of West Africa, and on the literature in Arabic to which the author refers. 

In an introductory section, al~H4jj “Umar explains how it came to an armed conflict between 
himself and Ahmad b. Ahmad. The first part of the book is essentially a refutation of what Ahmad 
stated in five different letters to al-Hàjj ‘Umar. Important extracts of these letters are quoted. 
Ahmad's thesis 1s basically that he is to be recognized as the only legitimate Islamic ruler in an area 
to which al-Haj ‘Umar argues that much of the territory over which Ahmad claims authority i$ 
actually dominated by unbelievers, and that, from an Islamic point of view, it is legitimiate to wage 
war against these unbelievers, as well as against Ahmad b. Ahmad, who has concluded an unholy 
alliance with them. 

In the second part of the book, al-Hàjj ‘Umar gives a detailed explanation of the concept of 
mumwalat (links of friendship and solidarity, close collaboration, alliance etc.). This concept 1s used to 
describe the way Muslims should relate to each other. However, it is in many cases a sin, or even an 
act of infidelity, according to ‘Umar, to apply the same principles in the relationships between 
Muslims and unbelievers. The concept of muwālāt is explained, on the one hand by reference to the 
Quran and its commentaries, as well as to the Hadith, and on the other hand by extensive 
quotations from the works of *Uthmàn Dan Folio and Muh. Bello, leaders of an Islamic revolution, 
around the year 1800, in present-day Nigeria. Al-Hajj ‘Umar’s purpose here is to show that Ahmad 
b. Ahmad has in fact not respected the basic principles of Islam. *Umar says that, because of his 
close association with unbelievers, Ahmad has become an unbeliever himself. Therefore, Muslims 
are bound to take military action against him and his followers. 

This book, if only because of its detailed discussion of the concept of muwélat, 1s of particular 
interest for the study of the way Muslims in Africa have related, in theory and in practice, to people 
who do not belong to the House of Islam. Al-Hajj “‘Umar’s approach is similar, and avowedly so, to 
the one of the late fifteenth-century Algerian scholar, al-Maghilf and of'Uthmàán Dan Fodio. 
Modern readers will discover parallels between al-Hajj "Umar's views and those of an author like 
Sayyid Qutb, whose works are not unknown in Muslim circles in tropical Africa today. 
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The very fact that a)-H3jj ‘Umat’s Baydn is a polemical work directed against a head of state who 


considers himself to be a Muslim and his state to be an Islamic state, shows that Muslims in Africa 
have not always agreed on the way they should relate to others. In fact, there has been, and 
continues to be, a variety of approaches in this regard. S.M. Mahibou and J.L. Triaud are 
particularly to be commended for joining hands to provide us with highly valuable source material 
for the study of this variety of approaches. 


Nariobi, Kenya J. HAAFKENS 


Islam and Urban Labor in Northern Nigeria. The Making of a Muslim Working Class. By Paul M. 
Lubeck. [African Studies Series 52.] New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986. x plus 362 
pp. Maps; Tables $49.50 


Horn and Crescent. Cultural change and Traditional Islam on the East African Coast, 800-1900. By 
Randall L. Pouwels. [African Studies Series 53 ] New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987. 
xiv plus 273 pp. Illustrations; Maps; Glossary n.p. 


Two recent editions to Cambridge University's African Studies Series deal with Islam One is 
concerned with East Africa and the other with Nigeria in the West. Both have slightly misleading 
titles, wider than the actual scope of the books. Pouwels's Horn and Crescent, which he presents 
ambitiously as “a synoptic history of traditional Islam” on the East African Coast, concentrates on 
the Kenya Coast and Zanzibar, with special focus on the Swahili. Lubeck's Islam and Urban Labor in 
Northern Nigeria deals only with Kano. Both works are based on a considerable amount of research, 
already partly used ın doctoral theses and different articles In fact one gets the impression that the 
authors' wish to exploit their material to the utmost has led them to be overattentive to detail and to 
a certain repetitiveness. 

In his study of East African Islam, Pouwels indicates first the roots of coastal civilization in the 
shadowy Shungwaya. Though its exact location and size cannot be determined, its importance in 
representing the pre-'shirazi', pre-Islamic element can hardly be denied. To a community which 
combined farming and fishing, trade brought contact with the Islamic world. From this interaction a 
new, distinctive coastal civilization emerged. This was later strengthened, rather than overrun, by the 
arrival of Arab immigrants (the author concentrates here on Pate and Lamu). The central chapters, 
perhaps the most important, attempt to convey an idea of the Swahili town, with its division into 
mitaa, or quarters, each of which would probably have been inhabitated originally by a simple clan, 
with its clients and allies. Attention ts given to social stratification, in which wealth played its part. 
Leadership and learning are examined. A distinction is made between elimu (Arabic ‘i/m), town 
learning, and uganga, bush learning, which included the ‘medical’ skill to be able to deal with spirits 
Later, mainly through the influence of Omani immigrants, the science of falak, astrology, will be 
combined with uganga. The combination of the African and Arab is significant. Islam seems to be at 
home, so much so that local customs are identified with the Sunna of the Prophet, who himself is 
thought by some Swahili to have been an African. The third part of the book, which covers the 
period of the rise and decline of the Busaid: Sultanate, traces a growth in Arabization, a shift from 
Uungwana, Swahili for civilization, to Ustaarabu, civilization as "being like the Arabs." Perhaps the 
adoption of a foreign model hastened the decline of coastal civilization which occurred with the 
arrival of colonial powers The author does not discuss this. In fact his sweep through over a 
thousand years of history ends rather breathlessly, without any attempt at a conclusion. 

Lubeck's study is more concentrated in time, most of the research referring to a period from 
1966-1979. It also has a much stronger conceptual basis, Marxist tn inspiration, which gives it more 
cohesion. The focus narrows gradually A preliminary chapter considers the Northern Region as a 
whole, with its pre-jihád “class structure" of sarauta (ruling class) and talakawa (producers) Jihad, 
bringing with it a stricter application of the sharf‘a, gave support to private property, commodity 
production and private wealth As the Christian colonial power sided with, or rather made use of, 
the Sarauta, so Islam was used to bolster talakawa opposition. Islam ts already seen as a factor in 
shaping an embryonic class consciousness. Attention is then turned to urban Kano, transformed by 
the new oil-based economy, the arrival of multinationals, and the development of a consumer 
society. The gap grows between the educated elite and the masses, yet despite this and despite the 
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loss of communal solidarity, “urban Kano remains a Muslim city” (p. 69). The author then describes 
the workforce, the laburari, or wage earners, marking the characteristics of the different groups. The 
“urbans” those born in Kano, are better able at interpreting Islamic theory for their own class needs” 
(p. 116). The "commutors" from the peri-urban areas are more subservient to the Sarauta. The 
^mmigrants," recent settlers have been able to make use of Islamic networks. The microscope is now 
turned on a working community, Tudun Wada. The conflict between shift work and Islamic practice 
is noticed, the emergence of new values, but also the permanence of Islam as a sort of super-ethnic 
cement, Further chapters, based on detailed enquiries, examine the labor process, class struggles, 
and rising class consciousness. Lubeck concludes that "Kano's Muslim working class has emerged as 
a political and economic force" (p. 310). 

The Marxist underpinning of this study has already been referred to. It involves the author in 
theoretical discussions of interest only to professional sociologists. To my mind it also leads him to 
some exaggerations. For instance, on several occasions he refers to a strike organized in a factory 
because a worker-mallam was suspended for praying without permission. "By mobilizing workers 
around this issue, the worker-mallam transformed a class issue into an Islamic national issue" (p. 
243). I am not at all convinced that there was a class issue in the first place. Islam, which emphasizes 
moral values, can be seen as giving ideological support for the struggle to correct injustices. Lubeck 
himself, however, is the first to admit that he never met a worker who sought to abolish "class 
society," 

Both these books are valuable contributions to our knowledge of how Islam has influenced and 
continues to influence African society They are elegantly produced. The occasional blemishes, 
Pouwels's odd grammatical mistakes or Lubeck's strange insistance on writing zakat with a double k 
(unless this is local Nigerian usage), cannot be attributed to the publishers The books are a credit to 
the African Studies Series. 


Pontifical Institute of Arabic MICHAEL L. FITZGERALD 
and Islamic Studies 
Rome, Italy 


Roman, provincial and Islamic law: the origins of the Islamic patronate. By Patricia Crone. 


[Cambridge Studies in Islamic Civilization.] Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987. 178 
pp. $39.50. 


Comparative law can be a useful exercise. The identification of similarities and differences can 
establish what is unique about particular traditions and put what they have in common with other 
traditions into an appropriate context. In this study of the origins of patron-client relationships 
(wala) in early Islamic law (but not in society), Patricia Crone compares Sunni, Shri and 'IbádI law 
to Roman law and provincial law in Byzantine Syria and Egypt. Among her more useful 
contributions are the demonstration of almost no real similarities between Roman and Islamic law 
except for the patronate, the suggestion that Imámt law preserves archaic legal positions, the 
delineation of the difference between pre-Islamic alliance (/ulf) and Islamic wala’, and the 
comparison between provincial manumission with adoption (paramonë) and Islamic conditional 
manumission (kitdba). However, Crone uses differences to argue against “influences” and similarities 
to argue for them. Although criticizing Goldziher for using structural similarities between Roman 
and Islamic law to suggest a genetic relationship, she does the same thing herself with provincial, 
Jewish, and Islamic law based on circumstantial evidence. She concludes that early Islamic walá' was 
derived from Roman and provincial law, largely because it could be alienated and only because 
Roman law had been incorporated in provincial practice, that otherwise provincial practice 
contributed much more to Islamic law than Roman law did, and that Muslim legal scholars later 
turned wala’ into a fictitious agnatic kinship tic. 

Her conjectural conclusions largely fail to convince by virtue of questionable assertions (sc. that 
the view of Islamic law developing out of an Arabian background means that it came from 
nowhere), fallacious, inconsistent, and self-contradictory arguments, a fortiori reasoning, anachronism 
(is Ibn Manzür's Lisdn evidence for pre-Islamic Arabic usage?), modern analogies, and inconclusive 
examples. If Christian women could not have acted under the influence of Islamic law in 689, what 
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are we to make of a rabbinic decree indicating that Jewish women were going to Muslim judges to 
obtain divorces before 670? One hopes that Crone will turn her considerable abilities to more 
productive issues in the history of Islamic law and with more logical reasoning. 


University of California MICHAEL G. MORONY 
Los Angeles, Califorma 


Economic Concepts of Ibn Taimiyah. By Abdul Azim Salehi. Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 
1988. 286 pp. £12, hardcover, £5.50, paper. 


The scholarship on the resurgence of Islamic sentiments across the Muslim world over the past 
decade has, thus far, paid only scant attention to the origins, dynamics, and prospects of Islamic 
economics. Abdul Azim Salehi's work is an important step in both elucidating the precepts of the 
discipline of Islamic economics, and in pointing to its origins in early Islamic social and juristic 
thinking. Moreover, the volume is a fresh examination of the life and tumes of the great Islamic 
thinker, Ibn Taymiyya. 

The volume begins with an overview of the social, economic, and political climate of Ibn 
Taymiyya's time, and moves on to examine the education, life, and ideas of the great junst. The 
author then cites Ibn Taymiyya's views on the gamut of economic practices and mechanisms. The 
picture drawn by Salehi suggests both a complex economic and commercial understanding of the 
intricate workings of the economic system. 

Yet, the conglomeration of assorted opinions rendered by Ibn Taymiyya on issues such as 
mudaraba, wages, taxes, right to property, or the role of the state in the economy, do not amount to 
a comprehensive theory or philosophy of Islamic economcis, and remain judicial opinions which, 
despite their legal logic, do not coalesce into a system of thought. It is for this reason that economic 
thinking in Ibn Taymiyya’s works had evaded the attention of scholars and the faithful alike until 
the advent of Islamic economics. Salehi's book 1s well rehearsed and is an important addition to the 
fields of Islamic studies in general and Islamic economics in particular. 


Bethesda, Maryland SEYYED VALI REZA NASR 


A Fabian in Egypt: Salamah Musa and the Rise of the Professional Classes in Egypt, 1909-1939, By 
Vernon Egger. Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1986. xvi plus 234 pp. Biblipgraphy. 
Index. n.p. 


This study is an admirable addition to the growing literature investigating Arabic intellectual 
trends in modern history best exemplified by Albert Hourani's now-classic Arabic Thought in the 
Liberal Age, 1798-1939. Salamah Musa was a member of the group of Arab intellectuals, mainly 
writers and editors publishing in Egypt, who promoted European ideologies among their 
countrymen in the early twentieth century. As liberal Christians and Muslims, they were drawn to a 
broad spectrum of Western political and social theories, but they were out of touch with the socio- 
economic realities of the day. 

Musa represented that group of Westernizers who were so convinced of European superiority that 
they were slow to join the nationalist movement in the decades preceding the first World War. In his 
infatuation with Social Darwinism, Musa was so far removed from nationalist concerns m 1914 that 
he wrote that Egyptians deserved to be dominated if they were not strong enough to resist or if they 
did not demonstrate “‘civilized virtues." Because he considered economic exploitation to be a law of 
nature—the survival of the fittest—he refused to condemn imperialism. 

In the post-war cra, as he attempted to create an Egyptian socialist organization in the Fabian 
mold, he modified his views on eugenics which conflicted with socialist ideals, but his political 
writings continued to reflect a high degree of elitism As a landowner Musa prided himself on 
compassion for the plight of the peasants, but he did not yield m his view that the masses would be 
incapable of participating in democratic political systems until they had evolved into a biologically 
higher stage. 
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At the root of the contradictions in Musa’s thought was his reliance on biology as a paradigm for 
social thought. Evolution became for him a vision of man evolving into a secular, humanist future— 
in effect, a religious faith. The reforms at al-Azhar and the reemergence of Islam as a vital force in 
the 1920s was antithetical to Musa’s blueprint for man’s self-fulfillment and he became a spokesman 
for a radical Westernization of Egyptian society. 

Egger’s investigation goes far to explain two present-day phenomena in the Muslim world, 
particularly in Egypt: first, intellectuals of all persuasions have tended to look down on the 
peasantry, to manipulate and to impose reform upon them, rather than to follow their own avowedly 
democratic principles of involving the rural folk in participatory and cooperative self-government; 
second, Egyptian intellectuals’ wholehearted commitment to a variety of Western idea and value 
systems aroused a reactive and equally committed adherence to fundamentalist religion. 

In archeology Salamah Musa finally found a theory —Pharaonism—which enabled him to argue 
that Egypt was part of the West and had contributed one of the carliest stimuli for Western progress 
into Greek and finally European civilization. Ironically, Pharaonism failed as a general movement 
because it was irrelevant to the daily concerns of Egyptians, while Islam was a living reality for the 
majority. 


Northeastern University LAVERNE KUHNKE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


God's Caliph. Religious Authority in the First Centuries of Islam. By Patricia Crone and Martin 
Hinds. Cambridge University Press, 1986. 155 plus 2 pp. n.p. 


God's Caliph explores a thesis postulated by Patricia Crone and Michael Cook in Hagarism (1977, 
pp. 26-28) that the Islamic imamate is a calque of the Samantan high-priesthood. In Hagarism this 
similarity is thought to be valid for Shr'ism, while in God's Caliph Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds 
endeavor to demonstrate that the nature of the early caliphate in Sunni Islam is akin to the Shi‘! 
conception of the imamate. To validate their postulate, they try to prove that the caliph, at least to 
the end of the Umayyads, held both religious and political authority. In their view, the caliph was 
not only the head of the Islamic state but had the prerogatives of chief jurist and redeemer. Hence, 
the early caliphate 


was conceived along lines very different from the classical institution, all religious and 
political authority being concentrated in it; it was the caliph who was charged with the 
definition of Islamic law, the very core of the religion, and without allegiance to a caliph no 
Muslim could achieve salvation. In short, we shall argue that the early caliphate was 
conceived along the lines familiar from Shf‘ite Islam (p. 1). 


The authors expound their views in 139 pages of text, including 29 pages of appendices. 

The gist of their argument is that the caliph was not merely khalifat rasul Allah (a successor of the 
Messenger of God) as ruler of the Islamic umma, but was rather khalifat Allah (a deputy of God), as 
evidenced by a number of early documents and especially by court poetry (most importantly Jarir 
and al-Farazdaq) and numismatics. One of the first conclusions they reach is that khalifat Allah ^is a 
title which implies a strong claim to religious authority" (p. 5); it “was an official title of the 
Umayyad head of state" (p. 11), and the title amir al-mı? minin (commander of the faithful) was “the 
title commonly used for purposes of address and reference to individual Umayyad caliphs" (p. 11). 

Obviously, if the early caliphs did indeed claim all religious authority and were “charged with the 
definition of Islamic law,” the question of the nature and bounds of ‘caliphal’ Jaw arises. In other 
words, did ıt take into consideration the Prophetic sunnd? Was it the product of the caliph's own 
ljtihad! Was it binding? The authors admit the use of the term summa in Umayyad times but view it 
no more than an abstract (I may add hollow) concept. To prove this thesis, they refer to the 
*classical'—therefore later—definition of the Prophetic sunna which they characterize as “a host of 
concrete rules" and “resistant to reinterpretation” (p. 58). They concede that “in its classical form, 
the concept of summa undermines caliphal authority" (1bid.). As such, the coexistence of this caliphal 
authority (as understood by the authors) and of Prophetic sunna (in its classical definition) is out of 
the question: “In concrete terms, the ‘sunna of the Prophet’ meant nothing" (p. 64); the sunna as 
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"concrete rules authenticated by Hadith scarcely sutfaced before the Umayyads fell" (p. 80). In other 
words, sunna of the Prophet came to be a binding legal precedent only to legal scholars who began 
to emerge by the end of the Umayyads. Accordingly, they imply that kitab Allah wa sunnat nabiyyih 
was just a slogan used by rebellious leaders to rally the support of the masses (pp. 59-62). 
Anticipating the logical objection that this 'expression' was used by the Umayyads themselves (see 
for example p. 128, the letter of Yazid III) they respond: “this explains why it is that the Umayyads 
and their governors only made usc of the collocation in efforts to make rebels return to the fold" (p. 
62). Caliphs did not have to abide by the restrictions that were later imposed by the traditionists: 
"caliphs were free to make and unmake sunna as they wished" (p 52) and "caliphal verdicts did 
count as sacred law" (p. 45). 

To investigate the sources of 'caliphal' law, the authors draw on Umayyad poetry to conclude that 
these "were kitab, sunna and ra'y. The book was the Quran, be it in its present form or otherwise; 
but sunna was not the sunna of the Prophet, let alone something documented in Hadith, and ra'y 
was not the acumen of ordinary legal scholars" (p. 54). In short, "the ultimate source of caliphal law 
was divine inspiration" (p. 56). 

The *Abbüsids tried to perpetuate this conception of the caliphate but became increasingly faced 
with the emergence of traditionists (ashdb al-hadith) and of legal scholars (pp. 80-93); the end of the 
mihna by al-Mutawakkil (232-247/847-861) meant the end of caliphal claim to absolute religious 
authority; “henceforth the caliph had to satisfy himself with the political power and the textbook 
view of the nature of the caliphate is substantially correct form this point onwards” (p. 97). 

The title khalifat Allah has caught the attention of several scholars: I Goldziher (1897), D.S. 
Margoliouth (1922), E. Tyan (1954), and W.M. Watt (1971), to mention only a few. Here, I shall not 
embark on a comparison of arguments or theses, but limit my remarks to the content of the book 
under review. 

According to the authors of God's Caliph, this title reflects the very nature of the caliphate 
perceived as the highest political and religious authority. They are certain that this holds true at least 
from the time of ‘Uthmén to the fall of the Umayyads. They state, as indicated earlier, that khalifa 
alone stood—as a title—for khalifat Allih and not for khalifat rasúl Allah (p. 11). 

Numismatics offer the most solid proof of the use of this title. A number of undated coins from 
the rule of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwšn (65-86/685-705) bear the nomenclature khalifat Allah. 
However, some specimens bear khalifat Allah together with amir al-mu'minin, one coin bears 
khalifat Allâh next to amir Allah, and many others— which seem to have been of later coinage— 
* Abd Allah * Abd al-Malik amir al-mu minin (see J. Walker, 2:30-34). The authors of God's Caliph 
fail to explain these changes. Only a short note on p. 11 states: “The fact that it [khalifat Allah] 
disappeared from the coinage does not mean that ‘Abd al-Malik repented [sic] of having called 
himself khalifat Allah, but that he changed his mind regarding the kind of propaganda he wished the 
coinage to make.” This sheds no light on the issue and leaves the reader to wonder if khalifat Allah 
was likewise no more than a title used for propaganda purposes, not to mention the unresolved 
question of the existence of amir Allah together with khalifat Allah on one coin. 

Umayyad court poetry constitutes the second and most important source. The panegyrics of Jarir 
(d. 110/728) and al-Farazdaq (d. ca. 112/730) give credence to the preeminence of khalifat Allah or 
just khalifa as the common title without, of course, forgetting that of amir al-mu minin. The authors 
go to great length to point out what they believe was the general conception of the caliphate as seen 
through verse: "The poets speak of the Prophet rather than prophets, and they automatically assume 
him to rank higher than caliphs; . . . Even so, the Prophet's edge is thin" (p. 30). A profuse listing of 
caliphal qualities and attributes follows, again derived from poetic evidence (pp. 30-40). From this, 
the reader can deduce that the Umayyad conception of the caliphate was a mixture of Imüm! and 
classical Sunni views. But the authors’ interpretation of poetic content is often literal and eclectic: 
there is no room for flattery, imagery or poetic license. Logically, accepting poetic license will 
undermine the basis of their argument, namely the usage of khalifat Allah and, most importantly, its 
implications as viewed by the authors They confidently state that “the appearance of khalifat Allah 
and variations on this title in court poetry thus reflects official usage, not poetic inventiveness" (p 
12). This literal rendering of verse leads to some awkward statements such as the following: "He [the 
caliph] revives both land and souls, being rain (ghayth) in both a literal and a metaphorical! sense: 
onc asks for rain no less than guidance from him"; he also "disperses darkness and makes the blind 
see" (p. 35). A reading of the poetry of Jarir and al-Farazdaq shows their frequent usage of the 
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themes of ghayth, matar (rain), bahr (sea), m@ (water) in their panegyrics. Did Jarir actually ask 
‘Abd al-Malik for torrential rain when he said: 
aghithni ya fadaka abi wa ummi 
bi saybin minka innaka dhu' rttyahi 


Or was he indeed seeking a generous reward from the Caliph? 
(see Jarir, p. 98) 


As for al-Farazdaq, he too used a number of these themes in satire and erotic verse (see al-Farazdaq, 
1:295 and 308—309). 

Among the appendices, the letters of the Umayyads al-Walid II (125-126/743-744), Yazid HI 
(126/744) and of the ‘Abb&sid al-Ma'mün (198-218/813—833), deserve closer attention. The 
importance of these letters resides, in my opinion, in the historical circumstances surrounding their 
composition, They were written at a time of political upheaval when the authority of each of these 
rulers was contested or not well established: al-Walid took the unprecedented step of appointing 
two sons às consecutive heirs and certainly anticipated opposition to such a decision; Yazid had to 
legitimize his rule following the coup of the Syrian yund which placed him in power, and the killing 
of al-Walid; and al-Ma'mün devised the stratagem of appointing “AH al-Ridà as heir for political 
expediency, a move which was not accepted throughout the empire. The edicts of al-Walid and 
al-Ma'mün equate obedience to caliphs with obedience to God. But in clear anticipation of the 
possible resistance to their respective decisions, they both emphasize (d'a (obedience): it is used nine 
times by al-Walid and eleven by al-Ma’min. Opponents are described as followers of Satan, enemies 
of the Muslim community, etc. The point here is that these two texts contain exaggerated claims and 
propaganda slogans which aim at justifying controversial decisions: the obedient subject is not only 
of the caliph's party, he belongs ipso facto to the party of God, while the opponent belongs to the 
party of Satan and is therefore the enemy of God. This becomes clear in the case of Yazid who, to 
legitimize his claim, refers to his fallen predecessor al-Walid as *adizw Allah (enemy of God) and uses 
this expression five times in his letter (p 127). 

The theme "enemy of God" is a Qur'anic theme (see S. 2:98, 7:129, 8:60, 41.19, 28, and 60:1). The 
authors of God's Caliph correctly note on p. 127, note 76, that it is “to be contrasted with khalifat 
Allah,” but seem to have overlooked its importance: they mention early in this work the Qur’anic 
origin of the caliphal title but fail to do the same with *aduw Allah. 

The statement "from *Uthmàn to Numayri, from about 644 to 1984, Muslims of the most diverse 
political, religious, geographical and ethnic backgrounds, have taken the title of khalifa to stand for 
khalifat Allah, ‘deputy of God'" (p. 19) deserves comment. First, are "the vulgar masses . . . [that] 
rejected caliphal guidance in religious matters once and for all" (p. 96) included? Second, are Shri 
and, in general, non-Sunni Muslims included? Third, the reference to Numayri 1s based on an article 
by Richard Hall (The Observer, 20 May 1984, p. 6) where this journalist mentions that the Sudanese 
president planned to “proclaim Sudan an Islamic republic, with himself as Allah's representative on 
earth." further, he states that Numayri “will use the courts to punish the ‘enemies of God’—common 
criminals and his political opponents." Is it not obvious that Numayri was playing the same tune and 
using the same propaganda slogans as Yazid or al-Ma’min, calling his political enemies “enemies of 
God." The authors fail to see this. Fourth, if the ‘original’ conception of the caliph as khalifat Allah 
did survive in the mind of Muslims until at least 1984, it would be difficult (I may say logically 
impossible) to accept the premise that Egyptians viewed the Khedives as divinely-inspired rulers or 
that, had Numayri’s project succeeded, Muslims tn the Sudan would have considered him the 
"deputy of God ' 

In conclusion, God's Caliph is a well-documented and heavily annotated book that shows to a 
large extent that the Umayyads claimed for themselves the highest religious and political authority. 
Its authors strongly believe that these caliphs were viewed as divinely inspired and that their verdicts 
counted as sacred law They also presume that the concept of caliph as "deputy of God" has survived 
as a residue among present-day Muslims. However, the authors of this work confound caliphal 
claims with facts. They draw heavily on panegyrics of Umayyad court poets who, needless to say, 
glorify and magnify caliphal claims, insisting that the relevant verses should be understood literally 
The authors of God's Caliph tend to have an eclectic approach and fail to answer some of the 
questions raised by their thesis: for example, if Yazid had indeed thought of himself and was 
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believed to be “the deputy of God,” how could he call for “a shurd in which the Muslims might 
consider for themselves whom to invest [with authority] from among those they agreed on” (pp. 
127-281). Here, Yazid refers to a choice between him and al-Walid. Moreover, the same al-Walid 
speaks of himself as “God's caliph” in the letter of appointment of his two sons (pp. 118-26), but 
becomes repeatedly “the enemy of God” in the letter of his successor Yazid (pp. 126-281), with no 
explanation provided for this “metamorphosis” by the authors. 
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The Art of Badi^ az-Zaman al-Hamadhani as Picaresque Narrative. By James T. Monroe Beirut. 
American University of Beirut, 1983. 175 pp. n.p , paper. 


The importance of this book arises mainly from being the longest and most serious study yet of 
Bad al-Zamán al-Hamadhini and his Magdmdt Monroe's reexamination has placed al- 
Hamadhani in his rightful place as a creative, earnest writer and not a mere verbal juggler. Not only 
did he consider him as an artist who has an eye for literary form that aesthetically pleases, entertains, 
and informs, but also as a thinker who has a point of view to communicate to the world 

As an artist, al-Hamadhüni is seen to have constructed his magdmat on a model that evokes 
Hadith, yet without concern for a chain of authorities. After the initial “Isa ibn Hisham related to 
me/us and said," al-Hamadhànr's narrative presents a transmitter who is not objective but rather 
involved in the events. The structure of the narrative 1s shown to generally agree with the 
morphology of the folktale as discussed by Vladumir Propp, and to fall into a circular sequence 
exhibiting a pattern of ring composition 

The evocation of Hadith creates in the reader a false expectation of moral content. But the 
fictional ascription to a single unknown transmitter is a built-in intitial warning since the content 
turns out to be immoral, the narrative action revolving around the justification of achieving wealth 
by cheating one's fellow men. Monroe, however, shows that upon examining the deep structure of 
the maqamat, a certain underlying moral teaching 1s revealed based on the idea that worldly 
appearances are an illusion which, when intelligently studied, can be unmasked and recognized as 
disappointing reality. Al-Hamadhüni's work is thus understood as a parody of certain literary genres 
of noble purpose and also as a means for the author's esoteric message regarding human 
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responsibility, free will, and moral decay. Monroe's research is enriched by insights derived from 
intimate knowledge of classical and medieval European picaresque literature and deep understanding 
of Islamic culture. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


IN MEMORIAM 
Dr. Fazlur Rahman 


Fazlur Rahman, undoubtedly one of the most prominent—and at times in some 
circles one of the most controversial—Islamic scholars of our time passed away in 
Chicago on July 26, 1988. 

Born in Seraisaleh, Pakistan, on September 21, 1919, Fazlur Rahman received 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University of Punjab, in 1940 and 1942 
respectively, and his D.Phil. from Oxford University in 1950. His distinguished 
academic career included periods of service at the University of Durham, England 
(Lecturer, 1950-1958), the Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada (Associate Professor, 1958-1961), the Islamic Research Institute in 
Karachi, Pakistan (Visiting Professor, 1961), and the Islamic Research Institute in 
Islamabad, Pakistan (Director, 1962-1968). In 1969 he came to the U.S.A., taught 
for a short period as Visiting Professor at U.C.L.A., and found his place for the next 
two decades at the University of Chicago, where he was Professor of Islamic 
Thought from 1969 onward. His outstanding contribution to the life of the 
University was recognized in 1986 when he was honored by the appointment as the 
Harold H. Swift Distinguished Service Professor. 

The impressively wide span of his academic interests and the significance of his 
many contributions to various aspects of the study of Islam have been acknowledged 
widely and will, I trust, continue to be discussed and assessed from several 
perspectives in the years ahead. Throughout his career Fazlur Rahman addressed a 
number of highly critical and controversial issues, elicting strong reactions of 
grateful consent and shocked disagreement. More than once he pointed with a deep 
sense of urgency to the task to “elaborate an Islamic metaphysics on the basis of the 
Quran” as a condition and prerequisite for the much needed “Islamizing of the 
several fields of learning.” He never tired of explicating in different contexts what 
was involved in this “systematic interpretation of the Quran.” One illustration is 
the way he summarized his conclusions in a discussion of Qur’anic legislation: 


In building any genuine and viable Islamic set of laws and institutions, there 
has to be a twofold movement: First one must move from the concrete case 
treatments of the Quran—taking the necessary and relevant social conditions 
of that time into account—to the general principles upon which the entire 
teaching converges. Second, from this general level there must be a movement 
back to specific legislation, taking into account the necessary and relevant 
social conditions now obtaining (Islam and Modernity, 1982, p. 20). 


At several occasions he stressed the need to distinguish between normative Islam 
and historical Islam (as he distinguished historic from normative Christianity in 
“Islam’s Attitude toward Judaism," M. W., 72[1982], 10), and his criticism of the 
present state of affairs in much of the Muslim world (**how to recover Islam from 
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the debris of history”) was as sharply articulated as his firm belief in Islam's central 
task: “to construct a social order on a viable ethical basis," a task for which 
Muslims had to rediscover “the real Islam, . . . concretely ever-present in the Quran 
and its ethical principles," not only for their own sake, but "for the benefit of all 
mankind" (“Islam: Challenges and Opportunities," in Alford T. Welch and Pierre 
Cachia, eds., Islam: Past Influence and Present Challenge, 1979, pp. 315-30). To 
his most frequently quoted statements belong perhaps the words about the Qur’an 
in his Zslam, 1966, p. 31, on the need to affirm “both that the Quran is entirely the 
Word of God and, in an ordinary sense, also entirely the word of Muhammad". 
And almost anyone dealing with the issue of religious pluralism from the Qur'anic 
perspective has at one time or another made reference to one of the appendices in 
his Major Themes of the Qur'an, 1980, pp. 162-70: “The People of the Book and 
Diversity of ‘Religions.’”’ 

But even a simple listing of ideas and publications of Fazlur Rahman that have 
reached much wider circles of readers than those more or less professionally 
involved in Islamic Studies would go far beyond the scope of this obituary. To 
conclude this "In Memoriam" it seems appropriate, however, to give one more 
quotation, this time from his Health and Medicine in the Islamic Tradition, 1987, p. 
127: 


If... menand women can develop proper taqwain this life and see themselves 
for what they really are, there will be no need for the Day of Judgment, for 
every moment of life will be the Hour of Judgment. 

Death for the Qur'an, then, is a mere link or a passage between two segments 
of a continous life . . . [followed by S. al-Zumar (39):42]. 


In more than one way the life and work of Fazlur Rahman do continue, by the grace 
of God. 


WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD 
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The International Institute of Islamic Science and Technology, HIST, was registered 
in February 1988 as a non-profit organization in Washington, D.C. It has the 
support of Islamic organizations in the USA and around the world. The trustees 
are Prof. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Dr. S. Wagar Ahmed Husaini, and Dr. Jamal M. 
al-Barzinji (initial incorporators, USA), Prof. Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu (Turkey), 
Prof. Osman Bakar (Malaysia), Hakim Muhammad Said (Pakistan), and Dr. 
Muhammad Abdo Yamani (Saudi Arabia). 

The goal of IIIST is to promote and develop Islamic science and technology 
through concentration on three primary fields and their specialized applications. 
The former are Islamic philosophy, sociology, and history of science and 
technology. The latter include Islamic agricultural economics, environmental law, 
and medical bioethics. The Institute has issued a brochure explaining its purposes 
and proposed activities. It can be obtained from Dr. Husaini, Director General, 
INST: 1512 South Stelling Road, Cupertino, California 95014, USA; or 555 Grove 
St., Herndon, Virginia 22070, USA. 
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There has been a wide range of opinion among Muslims as to how far rational 
reflection and analysis should go unfettered by divinely revealed truth as found in 
the Quràn or descried through the medium of Prophetic Hadith. Most would 
probably have agreed with the words of H.A.R. Gibb that the eventual surrender 
to scriptural authority was the a priori 


conviction of the imperfection of human reason and its inability to appre- 
hend by its sole powers the real nature of the Good or indeed any reality 
whatsoever. Absolute good and evil can therefore be known to men only 
through a divine revelation mediated through Prophets.' 


But Gibb's important reminder reflects a developed Muslim viewpoint rather 
than what might be discerned in early Islamic thought, whether about the revela- 
tion or the processes and procedures of early thinkers as they applied their minds 
to urgent, practical concerns. 

Fazlur Rahman would probably have agreed with Gibb's statement as a charac- 
terization of actual Muslim opinion, but he would doubtless also have placed it 
into a larger perspective of ideal as opposed to actual Muslim intellectual activity. 
Throughout his long and distinguished career, Fazlur Rahman pursued the study 
and the life of Islam with vigorous and at times formidable intellectual activity. If 
it can be agreed that the fear of God renders the Muslim fearless in the face of the 
world, it could also be argued that without the constant application of critical 
reason, mere fear of God as a variety of religious experience is virtually worthless 
so far as fulfilling the Quranic command of “enjoining the right and prohibiting 
the wrong" is concerned. Fear like love requires intelligent action in order to be 
implemented in ways that embody and express Islamic values. (Jagwa, the “rev- 
erential fear" that Rahman wrote much on, is itself a kind of knowledge that is 
much more than the basic fear of the supernatural that comes at the threshold of 
religious experience.) 

Fazlur Rahman, like Augustine and Anselm, began his quest for understanding 
from belief. Just as Augustine declared that “faith seeks understanding” and An- 
selm added to the formula with “I believe in order to understand,” ? so also in 
Fazlur Rahman's work one discerns an approach to thought that is based on prior 
conviction about first principles that are rooted in faith. More than faith in the 
usual sense of something believed, his commitment was a matter of will and 
moral vision. 


!'H AR Gibb, Mohammedanism (New York Oxford University Press, Galaxy pb, 1962), p 91 
* A stimulating discussion 1s Etienne Gilson's Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages (New York: 
Scribners, 1938), pp 16-26. 
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We know that Islamic law divides acts into five categories, ranging from fard, 
obligatory, to haram—forbidden. Fard, for example, may refer to an act that is 
enjoined upon all Muslims—the salat is a major example—whereas another act 
may be incumbent only on a representative sampling of Muslims—following a 
funeral procession, for instance. The first is known as fard ‘ayn and the second as 
fard kifaya. The ways in which Fazlur Rahman wrote of philosophical and theo- 
logical activity within the Islamic context seem to suggest that he regarded the 
free exercise of human intellect in the service of Islamic goals a fard kifaya, a 
“sufficient duty" Although it would be unrealistic as well as unnecessary to re- 
quire all believers to engage in original rational reflection in the cause of Islam, it 
is essential that some be thus occupied. 

It will take a biographer to unravel the strands in Fazlur Rahman's life that led 
to his vocation as thinker. It is not easy to find spectfic clues about his personal 
religious life in his voluminous writings. In good Muslim fashion, he avoided the 
confessional mode. But there are occasional passages that reveal what his per- 
sonal priorities were. One such is in a discussion of the philosophical movement 
in Islam,’ written during the early part of his years in Karachi when he was di- 
rector of the Institute of Islamic Research. In this article Fazlur Rahman declared 
that philosophy in Islam was a major chapter in the history of human thought. The 
Mu‘tazilites, whatever their negative impact, nevertheless provided the impetus 
for this movement and gave it its hallmark: a serious moral basis grounded in the 
question of divine justice. Mu‘tazilism was a philosophico-theological movement, 
of course, and not academic philosophy. It was an attempt to unite reason and 
revelation in a harmonic synthesis. The task eventually failed, according to Fazlur 
Rahman, and instead there came about a two-track “parallel’’ tradition where 
Sunni theology and independent philosophizing rarely touched or enjoyed mutual 
benefits. This split between theology and philosophy was tragic for both, not to 
mention the umma as a whole.* 

The fault for the schism between free rational reflection and dogmatic theology 
is not to be placed on one side only. Fazlur Rahman faulted the philosophers for 
not being bold or flexible enough, failings that may be traced to their lack of 
religious conviction. In a brief review of al- Fárabi's and Ibn Sina’s thinking about 
resurrection, he observed that 


if the philosophers had been a little more bold and Islam-minded it might 
not have been altogether impossible to hold philosophically that the body is 
resurrectible in some sense and that without it the soul means nothing.? 


The key expression in the passage is “‘Islam-minded,” and it serves as a regula- 
tive principle in Fazlur Rahman's intellectualism. What does it mean? We can be 
certain that it is not a static rationality guide, for a little further on in this essay, 
the author wrote that the philosophers failed to discern the difference between 


> “The Post-Formative Developments in Islam-IL," Islamic Studies, I (1963), 297-316 
* [bid , 298. 
5 [bid , 300 
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“higher religio-moral cognition and other forms of intellectual cognition.” For 
the philosophers, 


a moral principle is, in its cognitive aspects, exactly like a mathematical 
proposition. They do not realize that religio-moral experience, although it 
certainly has a cognitive element, radically differs from other forms of cog- 
nition in the sense that it is full of authority, meaning and imperiousness 
for the subject whereas [the] ordinary form of cognition is simply informa- 
tive.? 


Fazlur Rahman charged the philosophers with adopting, implicitly, a **double- 
truth" position, in which prophets are paralleled to philosophers, prophetic expe- 
riences to intellectual cognition, and so forth. He denied that an actual "double 
truth" doctrine, whether in Islam or “Latin Averroism" was ever seriously ad- 
vanced.’ But he himself appears to have recognized higher and lower modes of 
apprehending truth, which ideally should be integrated in one's life. The impor- 
tant issue for him was to discern the difference between a cognitive and moral 
awareness. The “religio-moral experience" is something that overcomes a person 
and is not a state that can be thought to bring it about. 

Fazlur Rahman did not tell us how this experience comes upon people. (Nor did 
he need to; the literature of religious experience is full of testimonies about expe- 
rience of the divine, the veridical quality of which is a given in Islam.) The im- 
portant thing, to borrow from William James, is the “fruits” and not the “roots” 
of such religio-moral experience.* The quality of such experience was central to 
Fazlur Rahman's view. 


A man who has a genuinely religious experience is automatically trans- 
formed by that experience.’ 
[emphasis ours] 


The philosophers failed to appreciate this quality of religious cognition and thus 
invalidated their whole approach of parallelism between theology and philosophy. 
The Muslim philosophers adhered to what Fazlur Rahman characterized as a 
“thoroughly Hellenized idea of God—as a principle which explains this world, 
rather than a Creator who directs this world; as an intellectual formula rather than 
as a moral and dynamic imperative." ? 

Fazlur Rahman’s spacious view of Islam as a religion that can and must em- 
brace free rational activity in a context of faith has a parallel in modern discus- 


* Tbid , 301. Author's emphasis 

7 [bid , 299-300. Ibn Sina, according to Fazlur Rahman, held that "religious and philosophical truths 
are identically the same; only religion, since it is not limited to the few, but ts for all, necessarily accommo- 
dates itself to the level of mass intelligence and ts, therefore, a kind of philosophy for the masses and does 
not tell the naked truth but talks in parables” (author's emphasis) 

* The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: New American Library-Mentor Books, 1958), 
"Lecture I. Religion and Neurology," p. 34. 

? Isl. St., I1 (1963), 301 (emphasis, ours) 

to bid, author's emphasis. 
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sions of the relationship between validity and adequacy. For a philosophy to be 
complete it must both satisfy the requirements of formal validity while fulfilling 
the need for human adequacy. Although Aquinas’s “five proofs” for the existence 
of God have a limited formal validity, the god they purport to uncover is finally 
only a mental construct. To be sure, Aquinas knew that very well; his object was 
merely to demonstrate how far human reason can ascend toward divine realities 
unaided by revelation, But the God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Job, Ho- 
sea, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, Muhammad, Saadia Gaon, Ibn Taymiyya and Joseph 
Smith is a God who is revealed in the midst of life where urgent moral judgements 
are made and commitments renewed. The dimension of adequacy is not a closed 
but an open world of personal becoming at individual and community levels. God 
is not discovered at the end of a syllogism but in the encounters of life at its 
depths. " 

In one sense, Fazlur Rahman’s emphasis on doing the right thing over merely 
knowing what is right or true or good appears to be standard Sunni orthoprax 
awareness. But there is a fundamental difference between submission to received 
authority in the form of taglid and being intentional moral agents responding to a 
God who creates and directs, fulfilling His command to be ‘‘caliphs” on earth. 
Fazlur Rahman appeared to be blaming the philosophers more than the theolo- 
gians, not for a deficiency of intelligence and learning—they had those in abun- 
dance—but for a deeper and darker kind of “‘failure of nerve,” to borrow and 
adapt Gilbert Murray’s rueful characterization of the ancient Hellenistic world’s 
rejection of civic virtue in favor of saintliness and a sense of sin. 

The philosophers did not err from having what Murray called a “contrite heart 
and conviction of sin,” emotions that would be less intelligible in an Islamic con- 
text than in first-century Jerusalem and the early generations of the common era 
in the Mediterranean world, which were marked by 


a rise of asceticism, of mysticism, in a sense, of pessimism; a loss of self- 
confidence, of hope in this life and of faith in normal human effort; a de- 
spair of patient inquiry, a cry for infallible revelation; an indifference to the 
welfare of the state, a conversion of the soul to God.” 


The failure of nerve of the Muslim philosopher-theologians was both intellec- 
tual and moral. The wrong kind of philosophical activity was being directed 
towards Islamic purposes, Fazlur Rahman seems to have been saying when he 
wrote that 


'' One of the clearest and most cogent discussions of the relationship between philosophy and theology is 
the late Swedish-American philosophical theologian Nels Ferré's early book Faith and Reason (New York: 
Harper, 1946), ch 3 and passim “Philosophy is the sum and substance of rational knowledge while 
theology is the synthesis of faith and knowledge Philosophy 1s the synthesis of validity and adequacy as far 
as the present evidence goes Theology is the full synthesis of validity and adequacy whereby the present 
stage in our process 1s seen retrospectively from the end, or in the the light of the final fulfillment of our 
epoch of process (not of process itself)" (p 122) 

? Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, 3rd ed. (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1955), 
p. 119. 
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philosophy as such need not be strangled and, indeed, ... orthodoxy itself 
rested on certain assumptions which it would do well to intellectually 
formulate.” 


The philosophers were unable to see the error of their applying an inappropriate 
epistemology and metaphysic to Islamic purposes because they missed from the 
beginning the peculiar characteristics of religious issues and emotions, particu- 
larly their centrally ethical character. 


Indeed, when one scans the entire work of the Muslim philosophers, one is 
struck by the peculiar inattention shown to ethics. . . . It is widely believed 
by modern Western scholars that this is because the philosophers were 
afraid of producing a rival system of "do's" and “don'ts” to the Sharrah 
and so they left morals and the practical life to the Shariah. There may be 
some truth in this, although it needs to be added that the philosophers were 
most probably too enamoured of their metaphysical heights to condescend 
to climb down to ethics. Yet, if only they had made the very assumptions of 
the Shari‘ah-law itself an object of serious study and thought, they might 
have come out with quite a different philosophy and the orthodoxy might 
have in turn been the richer for it instead of starving itself intellectually and 
ultimately spiritually by a one-sided unthinking attack on philosophy." 


Fazlur Rahman well appreciated the complexity of the issues surrounding the 
extermination of free thought as an acceptable condition of Islamic theology and 
jurisprudence. Ironically, it was the philosophically astute al-Ghazali who knelled 
its death. Kalàm became the only acceptable religio-intellectual enterprise among 
Sunnis, but Fazlur Rahman considered it to have been only a 


pseudo-substitute for the genuine intellectualism which only philosophic 
thought could generate. Philosophy was effectively outlawed from the Mus- 
lim world. ... the Madrasahs were, from the very time of their systematic 
foundation in the world of Islam, swept bare of pure thought." 


Perhaps the pure or free thought that was outlawed was too much like free love, 
containing within itself the seeds of its own destruction due to lack of commit- 
ment to common values and insensitivity to the requirements for authentic human 
relationships. Pure thought, for Fazlur Rahman, is not cultivated in the absence of 
boundaries. All human activity is grounded in concrete contexts and fundamental 
assumptions. Great human movements must not only tolerate but foster diversity, 
so as to keep their basic convictions and values alive and directed. Although much 
of Fazlur Rahman's critique of the death of free philosophical thought in a genu- 
inely Islamic setting can be seen as a critique of recent Muslim history as much as 
a reliable analysis of the distant past, his point makes logical sense either way. 


B Ist. Sr., H (1963), 302 

M Tbid., Emphasis, ours 

"5 Ibid , 303. (I have attempted to clanfy some confusion in the original text, where the second line as I 
have it here reads “philosophic thought could generate philosophy was effective-.") 
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Intellectual liberalism is of the essence of a great and advancing culture. But 
for allowing latitude to the mind of man and trusting basically in its good- 
ness, soundness and sanity, modern culture should commit suicide not 
merely in its liberal aspects but also its conservative side. For conservatism 
can remain meaningful and enlightened only when there is liberalism; 
should conservatism become unenlightened (i.e. fail to see why it should be 
conservative, on what points and to what extent it should exert pressure), the 
entire culture must decay. If an al-Farabi or an Ibn Sind had outraged, on 
certain points, the dogmatic theology and perhaps exceeded in interpreting 
the Quran, the orthodoxy, in al-Ghazali and others afterwards, outraged 
humanity as such including its own very being, by condemning all philoso- 
phy as such and its necessary instrument, the human reason." 


This expression of convictions shows a radical dimension in Fazlur Rahman, 
not in the sense of reckless disregard for established authority but in the sense of 
“root” matters. There was a kind of “Protestant principle" in his thought that, in 
Paul Tillich’s formulation of the concept 


contains the divine and human protest against any absolute claim made for a 
relative reality, even if this claim is made by a Protestant church [substitute 
the ‘ulama’ or Sunni orthodoxy]. The Protestant principle is the judge of 
every religious and cultural reality, including the religion and culture which 
calls itself “Protestant.” ” 


Violation of the Protestant principle in an Islamic context is tantamount to com- 
mitting shirk, which, whether it entails absolutizing the relative or relativizing the 
absolute, comes to much the same thing religiously and morally. 

The charter of authentic Muslim faith, thought and action is the Quran and 
Fazlur Rahman consistently aligned his work according to its mysterious, mighty 
and often surprising message. The central dimension of the Quranic message is 
ethical and as such requires persons to be alive both to religious emotions—the 
"sense of the presence of God" *—and to their intimately linked values, without 
which spiritual feelings, however comforting and exalting, may at bottom be 
merely "aesthetic," in Seren Kierkegaard's sense." Fazlur Rahman criticized 
much of Sufism because it emphasizes emotional states and privileges ma‘rifa, 
gnosis, over “lm (exoteric knowledge). Ma‘rifa can be had by any human being 
per se, but “lm comes only through revelation and the exemplariness of prophets, 


6 Thid., 302 

7 Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era, trans. James Luther Adams (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1948), chapter XI, “The Protestant Principle and the Proletarian Situation,” p 163. 

'* I have tried to track this phrase down, but have failed to identify its originator William James and 
Evelyn Underhill used it and John Baillie even made it the title of his Gifford Lectures, The Sense of the 
Presence of God (London Oxford University Press, 1962). 

9 See Either/Or (1843), for his exposition of the aesthetic and ethical dimensions of life, and Fear and 
Trembling (1843) for an understanding of the third, “religious,” level. Sometimes the ethical and religious 
levels appear to be the same, and I regard them as such when applying Kierkegaard’s categorizations to 
Islam. Both works are available in English Erher/Or, 2 vols (Garden City, NY Anchor Books, 1959) and 
Fear and Trembling (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1954) 
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particularly Muhammad and his Sunna.” Ma‘rifa or kashf, “unveiling,” as Fazlur 
Rahman preferred to characterize the Sufi “perceptive” reasoning process, was 
cut off fairly early from “‘formulative” reason, and both mystical and dogmatic 
forms of Muslim thinking suffered as a consequence. By then, philosophy had 
already begun to go underground whence it would eventually reemerge, after Ibn 
Rushd's time, as ‘‘theosophic intuitionism." 

The theosophic emphasis on kashf was rendered even more damaging to Islam 
by its accompanying monistic pantheism. Viewing the two in relation to each 
other, Fazlur Rahman wrote 


Now, whenever the organic relationship between perceptive and formulative 
reason is thus cut in a society, it can never hope to keep alive any intellectual 
tradition of a high calibre. As for the doctrine of pantheism, there can be no 
doubt about its nihilistic effects upon the moral tension of the ego. So long 
as pantheism remains a purely intellectual affair, it does not matter very 
much religiously; and at the intellectual level it may be opposed by other 
theories. But once it grips the moral fibre of a society—as it did affect the 
Sufis generally in the later Muslim Middle Ages and, through them, the 
masses—it cannot fail to sap it. When one sings with ‘Iraqi: 
"When He divulged His secret Himself 
Why should He blame poor Iraqi?” 

or says with the formulator of the famous aphorism: “He Himself is the jug, 
Himself the jug-maker, and Himself the jug-clay,’. . . one has given up the 
very idea of the moral struggle and cannot but proclaim, and proclaim seri- 
ously with all its consequences, "All is He (hamah ust) "^ 


But God speaks to our intellects as well as to our hearts, and the former is what 
enables us to be co-creators—or, if that is too strong, then khulafa’, “caliphs,” in 
the earth—exercising stewardship of that amana, "trust," that God offered to the 
heavens, the earth and the mountains, and which they refused.” In a sense, theo- 
sophic intuitionism is a refusal to accept the amāna and, instead, to “go with the 
flow" But the Quran is nothing if it is not intelligible, because its inner mystery is 
the perfect marriage of perceptual and formulative modes of awareness. This is 
why the performative aspect—recitation and dhikr—and the informative dimen- 
sion—tadabbur and tafsir—can never be separated in authentic Quranic piety, for 
both serve the purposes of ijtihad, which at bottom is fundamentally the “moral 
struggle” that Fazlur Rahman often mentioned in his works. 

Perhaps no one has had a more profound and challenging view of the Quran 
and Muhammad's prophetic career than Fazlur Rahman. His penetrating book, 


?? “The Post-Formative Developments in Islam 1," Islamic Studies, 1, 4 (1962) See the discussion of 
“perceptive” and '"'formulative" reason on 20-21 

? Thid , 2I. 

2 $.33 72 “Innā (aradnà 'l-amánata (ala 'l-sam&wáti wa 'l-ardi wa 'l-j1bàli fa-abayna an yahmilnahá wa 
ashfaqna minhá wa hamalahá 'l-insánu'* (Indeed We offered the Trust to the heavens, and the earth, and to 
the mountains, but they refused to bear it as they feared it and humankind bore it) The phrase ends with 
"He was indeed unjust and foolishly naive" (innahu kina zalüman jahilan). 
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Major Themes of the Quran,” contains many original and fruitful insights and - 
interpretations, which he was careful to claim only as very preliminary examples 
of the kind of Qur/àn interpretation needed for our times. But the views in Major 
Themes were not developed recently or without much preliminary immersion in 
the questions raised in the book. In his advanced text, /slam, Fazlur Rahman 
boldly characterized the early Quranic revelations as 


a voice .. . crying from the very depths of life and impinging forcefully on 
the Prophet's mind in order to make itself explicit at the level of conscious- 
ness.^ 


Fazlur Rahman’s view of the Quran is not simply as a stirring message, but 
also and especially as intentional shaper of historical being in the world. Writing 
of the Medinan passages, he observed that 


from the thud and impulse of purely moral and religious exhortation, the 
Quran had passed to the construction of an actual social fabric.” 


So far we discern no unusual view about the Qur'an in Fazlur Rahman's charac- 
terizations. But when he wrote about the Prophet's role in receiving and transmit- 
ting the Message, Fazlur Rahman stirred powerful feelings in his native Pakistan 
and elsewhere. He rejected any notion that Muhammad was simply God's ap- 
pointed vehicle through which the message was communicated, in a mechanical 
manner, to humankind. Nor did Muhammad compose the Qur’an out of his re- 
flections on the human condition in Hijáàz, which we know he lamented even 
before his call to be God's messenger. Muhammad came to discern the message, 
according to Fazlur Rahman, through his struggle to succeed in bringing about a 
new religio-moral order in Mecca and Medina. 

He risked the wrath of orthodox guardians of tradition when he wrote that 


When, however, during the second and third centuries of Islam, acute dif- 
ference of opinion . . . arose among the Muslims about the nature of Revela- 
tion, the emerging Muslim ’orthodoxy’, which was at the time in the crucial 
stage of formulating its precise content, emphasized the externality of the 
Prophet’s Revelation in order to safeguard its ‘otherness’, objectivity and 
verbal character.” 


He proceeded to argue that the “externality” of the Quranic revelation does not 
fit the facts either of the Quranic message itself or of an acceptable rational expli- 
cation of the process of revelation. Citing passages that tell that the revelation was 
brought down upon the heart of Muhammad (S. 26:194; 2:97), Fazlur Rahman 
then wrote that 


D Major Themes of the Quran (Minneapolis and Chicago: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1980) 

*! Islam, 2nd edition (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1979), p 30 

5 Ibid. 

* His spiritual retreats to Mt Hira are proof of Muhammad's meditative bent, as are the testumonies, all 
too few, about his character before he became a prophet. 

7 Islam, p. 31. Author's emphasis 
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orthodoxy (indeed, all medieval thought) lacked the necessary intellectual 
tools to combine in its formulation of the dogma the otherness and verbal 
character of the Revelation on the one hand, and its intimate connection 
with the work and the religious personality of the Prophet on the other, i.e., 
it lacked the intellectual capacity to say both that the Quran is entirely the 
Word of God and, in an ordinary sense, also entirely the word of Muham- 
mad.” 


Fazlur Rahman argues that the “externality” interpretation, which became “or- 
thodox,” is a product of later interpretation, relying principally on Hadith. 

Fazlur Rahman tackled the issue of revelation through his fundamental assump- 
tion that the Quran is at its core a moral message, God's command. In order to 
know what God requires of His creatures, human intellect must be applied. But 


moral and religious perception is also different from a purely intellectual 
perception, for an intrinsic quality of the former is that it brings an extraor- 
dinary sense of ‘gravity’ and leaves the subject significantly transformed.” 


The authority of the message is apprehended at the perceptive level of moral- 
religious experience, but the content of the message is the result of intimate inter- 
nal psychological processes. A prophet is, according to Fazlur Rahman, “ab 
initio impatient with men and even with most of their ideals, and wishes to recre- 
ate history"? Observing that Muslim orthodoxy came to regard prophets as free 
from serious errors by the doctrine of sma, "impeccability," Fazlur Rahman 
continued by declaring that there are times when the Prophet Muhammad, 


as it were “‘transcends himself" and his moral cognitive perception becomes 
so acute and so keen that his consciousness becomes identical with 
the moral law itself. ‘Thus did we inspire [awhayna] you with a Spirit [rà- 
han] of Our Command: You did not know what the Book was ('and what 
was faith’). But We have made it a light" (XLII, 52). But the moral law and 
religious values are God's Command, and although they are not identical 
with God entirely, they are part of Him. The Quran is, therefore, purely 
divine. Further, even with regard to ordinary consciousness, it is a mistaken 
notion that ideas and feelings float about in it and can be mechanically 
‘clothed’ in words. There exists, indeed, an organic relationship between 
feelings, ideas and words. In inspiration, even in poetic inspiration, this 
relationship is so complete that feeling-idea-word is a total complex with a 
life of its own. When Muhammad's moral intuitive perception rose to the 
highest point and became identified with the moral law itself ... the Word 
was given with the inspiration itself. The Quran is thus pure Divine Word, 
but, of course, it is equally intimately related to the inmost personality of 
the Prophet Muhammad whose relationship to it cannot be mechanically 


= [bid 
2 Ibid., p. 32. Author's emphasis. 
> Ibid. 
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conceived like that of a record. The Divine Word flowed through the 
Prophet’s heart.” 


Because the Prophet’s example is, in most respects, paradigmatic, it appears 
from Fazlur Rahman’s discussion to be implicit that Muslims should appropriate 
the Quran in some measure according to the manner in which it was produced. 
Now that is obviously impossible in the plain sense. But if one comes to the 
Quran prepared to receive its command and, in the process, to be inspired by its 
light—as the above-quoted passage says—then by faith and the actual revealed 
matter (Fazlur Rahman’s “perceptive” and "formulative" modes of religio-moral 
apprehension) one will be held in a living tether with God and protected simulta- 
neously from aesthetic subjectivism of the kashfi variety and from external moral 
and legal formalism devoid of the “sense of the presence of God” that was noted 
earlier. 

Following the Sunna is not limited to the imitatio Muhammadi in the sense of 
patterning one's life and habits on Muhammad's example in a literal manner, al- 
though it surely includes that. The meaning of Muhammad as “Seal of the 
Prophets" must be close to what Fazlur Rahman has discerned in the passage just 
quoted. The idea of "seal" is an opening on to the future and not a battening down 
of the past so that no newness can be experienced. Muhammad’s heroic struggle 
as Prophet of God demanded his focused and fearless concentration on what God 
was laying on his heart and mind. Although to change or add to the words of the 
Message would be unthinkable, the prompting to it is in fact superfluous. The 
Quranic Word of God is always abiding and ever fresh, needing only to be pon- 
dered and applied by thoughtful as well as reverent Muslims lest it be imprisoned 
by presumptions and ideas that it neither contains nor countenances. Fazlur 
Rahman's position, as this writer understands it, was that the Qur'an is indeed the 
charter for authentic Muslim faith, thought and action as well as the empowering 
presence for the great moral struggle that translates religious affections into care- 
fully considered deeds of justice and compassion. 

The work of the Muslim intellectual, both in the sense of Sbada and ijtihad, is 
composed equally and inseparably of both the perceptive and the formulative in- 
telligence. Its greatest effort is relating anew the Word of God to the world in each 
generation. This hermeneutical endeavor is paralleled in the constructive specula- 
tion and reflection of Jews and Christians. For all the Children of Abraham the 
Command of God, whether through Torah, Gospel or Quran, is both a “task and 
a gift," an Aufgabe and a Gabe.” 

This essay has only begun to explore the rich and subtle thought of Fazlur 
Rahman, but hopefully enough has been included, or at least suggested, to give an 
idea of its wide scope and overall coherence. Ás a Muslim intellectual, Fazlur 


31 Ibid , pp. 32-33 

? f have taken this expression from Emil Brunner's Das Gebot und die Ordnungen’ Entwurf einer protes- 
tantisch-theologischen Ethik, originally published m 1932 and translated by Olive Wyon as The Divine 
Imperative (1936), where she translated the phrase as “demand and gift.” See ch XI. 
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Rahman could never stand still. His mind changed and his positions evolved, but 
his central coordinate was always the Quran. A measure of this leading thinker’s 
impact is that wherever I have traveled in the world—whether here in North 
America, or to Egypt, Jordan, the West Bank, the Peninsula, Bangladesh, Paki- 
stan, Malaysia, Indonesia, or Europe—I have never met a Muslim scholar or 
other specialist on Islam who has not heard of Fazlur Rahman or who is neutral 
about his contributions to the making sense of life in Islamic ways. There is a 
phrase in one of the early attempts at doctrinal formulation of early Islam that 
goes, “Difference of opinion in the community is a token of the divine mercy." ? 
Fazlur Rahman has shown us how that ancient insight continues to bear fruit in 
fulfilling the task while enjoying the gift of God's Command. 


University of Colorado FREDERICK MATHEWSON DENNY 
Boulder, Colorado 


?' From the “Fiqh Akbar I,” as translated in A. J Wensinck, The Muslim Creed (Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press, 1932; reprinted London: Frank Cass, 1965), p. 104 


RASHID RIDA AS PAN-ARABIST BEFORE 
WORLD WAR I 


The Arab societies that arose within the Ottoman Empire and outside of it, after 
the Young Turk Revolution, were divided into those that had particularistic goals 
(like “the Society of the Lebanese Revival’’) and those that possessed Arab con- 
sciousness (like the “Literary Club”), though this consciousness was not defined 
and their activists were puzzled as to how to fulfill their Arab identity. At least at 
the beginning, societies of this latter type had no ambitions to cut the Arabs off 
from the Ottoman Empire and establish an independent Arab state. They were 
established to protect the rights of the Arabs, and only after this failed did they 
begin to think about breaking away from the Empire, mainly before the outbreak 
of World War I. Even then they had not clearly formulated, even for themselves, 
what alternative there was to their being Arabs in the Ottoman Empire. The first 
and perhaps the only society in the period before the outbreak of World War I that 
clearly strived to establish one—although decentralized—large and independent 
Arab state in the Arab countries under Ottoman rule was the ephemeral society 
established in Cairo by the Muslim thinker, Muhammad Rashid Rida. 


A 


Rashid Rida (1865-1935) was born in the village of al-Qalamün about three 
miles from Tripoli, Syria, where he started his studies with the traditional kuttab. 
From there he went to a government school in Tripoli where the language of 
teaching was Turkish and a year later entered the Islamic school of Shaykh Hu- 
sayn al-Jisr. In this school, he studied Arabic, religion, science, and philosophy. 
After having read [hy@ (Ulum al-Din by al-Ghazáli he began to lean towards 
Sufism and for a short time joined the Naqshabandiyya order. When he came to 
discern what he considered the spiritual danger from this method, he left the 
order. For a short time he was on a committee for the improvement of educational 
institutions in Tripoli and apparently his overt criticism did not especially please 
the authorities. In 1897 Shaykh Husayn al-Jisr gave him a teacher's certificate and 
he received the degree of “alim. 

During this stage of his life Rida was influenced by the advanced ideas pro- 
jected by Shaykh Husayn al-Jisr and also by the copies of al-SUrwa al-Wuthqa that 
fell into his hands. He decided to widen his knowledge under the tutelage of the 
Pan-Islamic activist, Jamal al-Din al-Afghàni (1839-1897), who was at that time 
in Istanbul but died later that year. After suspicions were aroused that the Hami- 
dian regime was responsible for his death, Rida decided to leave the Ottoman 
Empire and go to Egypt where he could join the second man whom he admired, 
the Islamic reformer, Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905). He travelled to Beirut 
and, penniless, boarded a ship sailing for Egypt. When he arrived in Cairo, he 
immediately joined Muhammad ‘Abduh who thereafter became his spiritual 
teacher. 

In March 1898, Rida began publishing a paper, al-Manar (the Lighthouse), 
first as a weekly of eight pages and, a year later, as a monthly periodical. The 
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teachings of Muhammad ‘Abduh with reference to Islamic reform was its main 
material though articles on other topics and by other writers, like Umm al-Qura 
by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi, were also published in it. At the start it had a 
small circulation and those copies that entered the Empire were confiscated by the 
government. The material ‘printed in the publication managed to annoy the Otto- 
man authorities so much that in 1906 the court in Tripoli tssued an order to arrest 
wherever he might be “Rashid Rida ... who had escaped to Egypt and is the 
owner and editor of the ‘vanity filled’ paper, al-Manar, and is suspected of print- 
ing traitorous and slanderous items in this sheet of paper.” By 1909, its circulation 
had grown to such an extent that a second edition of the first volume had to be 
published. 

Aside from his work for Islam, Rida was active in politics and was involved in 
the efforts against the tyrannical regime of the Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II (he was 
one of the heads of the society Jam‘iyyat al-Shura al-“Uthmaniyya). In September 
1908, after the Young Turk Revolution, Rida went to visit his family in his native 
village and from there continued on to Beirut, Tripoli, and Damascus, preaching 
for the unity of the Arabs and the Turks in the Empire. In Tripoli he was clubbed 
by an adversary of the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP), who even shot at 
him but missed. In Damascus he became involved in a religious argument with a 
conservative shaykh, causing chaos in the entire town. In spite of these incidents, 
Rida maintained his faith in the rosy future of the Ottoman Empire and in the 
possibility of good relations between the Arabs and the Turks in the era after the 
revolution.’ 

Rashid Rida’s ideology had a starting point very similar to that of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Kawakibi. He worked towards the renaissance of Islam and for this 
goal he thought the awakening of the Arabs was a necessary prerequisite. Only 
through the Arab nation could the strength of early Islam be restored, as in the 
days of the Arabs’ power Islam achieved its most glorious victories. It was they 
who developed the Islamic religion and they were the best nation with the most 
solid foundations in the world. Islam, as Rida saw it, was Arab and it was the non- 
Arabs who had introduced all the foreign influences and spoiled it.? His attitude 
towards nationalism was ambivalent. In the concept of a particularistic national 
unit he saw a return to the pre-Islamic solidarity, the asabiyya, “and Islam pro- 
hibited racial fanaticism... and the Prophet prohibited the ‘asabiyya of the jahi- 
liyya. "' He thought, however, that while for the rest of the Muslims the ‘asabiyya 
was in opposition to Islam, it was in perfect harmony with Islam as far as the 


'The summary of the history of Rashid Ridá until 1908 is based on Shakib Arslan, Al-Sayyid Rashid Rida 
aw Ikhié Árba'in Sana (Damascus, 1356/1935) pp 35-36, 51, 99-101, 128-30 Ahmad al-Sharbasi, 
Rashid Rida Sahib al-Manàr ‘Asruhu wa Hayatuhu wa Masadir Thaqafatuhu (Cairo, 1389/1970), pp. 
102-103, 110-11, 120-21, 136-37, 145-47. Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt. A Study of 
the Modern Reform Movement Inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh (New York, [1933] 1968), pp 177-81. 
2Albert Houram, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age 1798-1939 (London, [1962] 1970), pp 299-300. 
Marcel Colombe, “‘Islarn et nationalisme arabe à la veille de la première guerre mondiale,” Revue Histori- 
que, 223 (1960), 92. Muhammad Rashid Rida, Al-Khilafa aw al-Imama al-Uzmà (Cairo, 134]h.), p. 123 
Tbid., p 88 
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Arabs are concerned. He was worried about particularistic leanings that began 
developing at that time, Turkish nationalism, the Pan-Turanian idea, the Syrian, 
Iraqi and Egyptian nationalism. These ideas brought him into confrontation with 
the Egyptian nationalists, who “consider Muslim or Arab as foreigners if they are 
not natives of their country, and therefore the Sharif of Hijaz, a descendant of 
Muhammad, is in their eyes no better than a Chinese idol worshipper.’ Their 
wataniyya (nationalism) ‘‘weakened the Islamic brotherhood ... and this mis- 
taken and false wataniyya even stood against religion itself’’* Islam, for him, was 
a kind of supernationalism, the only true nationalism for Muslims. However, he 
did recognize certain more limited relationships like Arab nationalism based on 
language ties. The dilemma in defining the connection between Islam and Arab- 
ism he resolved in an article that was published in al-Mandar in 1917, where he 
wrote: 


I am a Muslim Arab or an Arab Muslim... . I said that I am a Muslim Arab 
because I am a brother in religion to thousands of thousands of Muslims, 
Arabs and non-Arabs, and a brother in race to thousands of thousands of 
Arabs, Muslims and non-Muslims.? 


His opinion of the term homeland (watan), Rida expressed in 1909 in al-Manar: 


In this world I have two homelands: The homeland of my origin and my 
education, Syria—I was born in the village of al-Qalamün ... and studied 
in Tripoli—and the homeland of my activity, Egypt, where I have lived for 
the last eleven years and call for religious, social and political reforms.‘ 


This declaration of Rida perhaps best exemplifies his lack of attachment to a 
particular territory. His values revolved primarily around Islam, and only as a 
result therefrom also around Arabism. 


B 


When Rashid Rida was a student in Tripoli, he noticed the influence of the 
American missionary in the town and decided that the Muslims should also estab- 
lish societies and schools like the Mission. The idea remained with him, but the 
opportunity to try to carry it out came only after the Young Turk Revolution. In 
October 1909, Rida went to Istanbul with two goals before him: one, to establish a 
scientific religious institute in which true Islam would be taught so that its gradu- 
ates would be able to defend the Islamic religion; the second, “to remove the 
misunderstanding that exists, lately, between the two great elements of the Em- 
pire, the Arabs and the Turks." As for the second reason for his coming to Istan- 


*Al-Manür, XIV (1911), 199 Adams, Islam, p 184 Houram, Arabic Thought, p 301 See also Henri 
Laoust, Essai: sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-D-DlIn Ahmad B Taumiya (Cairo, 1939), 
p 566 

5Al-Manar, XX (1917), 33-34. See also J. Jomier, "Les Raisons de l'adhesion du Sayyed Rashid Rida au 
nationalisme arabe,” Bulletin de l'Institut d'Egypte, LIII-LIV (1971-1972, 1972-1973), 54 Jomier's opin- 
ion that Rida joined Arab nationalism only in 1917 (Ibid , 58) is not correct as will be shown later. 
*Al-Manàr, XI (1909), 904. 
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bul, the minister of interior, Talat, had promised to meet with him to discuss 
Arab-Turkish relations, but did not keep his promise. As for the school that he 
wished to establish in Istanbul, a deeper and more drawn out disappointment 
awaited him. At the beginning he showed his plans to the prime minister, Husayn 
Hilmi, to several other ministers, and to several prominent members of the CUP. 
They expressed their support of the plan and assigned 5000 Turkish liras for the 
start of the work. The minister of awqaf, Khalil Hamada, even promised a 20,000 
Turkish liras grant, but before these promises could be carried out, the govern- 
ment resigned and the new government of Ibrahim Haqqt took over the reins. 
Rida renewed his efforts to persuade the new prime minister who showed consid- 
erable interest in the plan, as did the Shaykh al-Islam and the new minister of 
education. At his stage, Rida was very optimistic. Then, all kinds of procrastina- 
tion and delays ensued and there were those who advised Rida to give up the plan. 
Rida decided not to despair, continued pressuring and finally, after eight months 
of effort, an agreement was reached allowing the founding of a society for estab- 
lishing the school. In June 1910, the founding meeting of the society, called “The 
Society of Knowledge and Guidance" (Jamiyyat al-Ulm wa "l-Irshàd), was held. 

After the establishment of the society, Ridà turned to the government, through 
the good offices of the Shaykh al-Islàm, with a request that the monetary prom- 
ises be fulfilled. The latter wrote a memorandum to the government in September 
in which he said that 3000 liras were to be given for the founding of the school and 
that thereafter the school expenses were to be entered into the budget of the Awqaf 
Office. The government confirmed the memorandum, but with a few reserva- 
tions: the language of the school must be Turkish; it be under the supervision and 
management of the Shaykh al-Islam; and its expenses were to be financed from 
the education budget of the Shaykh al-Islam. At a meeting of the society, it was 
decided to object to making the Shaykh al-Islam responsible for the school, be- 
cause with that the school would become an official school and “‘if politics were to 
be admitted, the whole idea would be spoiled." The school would then be consid- 
ered by the European states as a propaganda tool of the government. For the same 
reason, Ridà objected to the financing of the school through the Shaykh al-Islam's 
budget instead of the Awqaf Office's budget, an arrangement that would lead to its 
loss of independence. 

Already by July, Rida began to feel that the Young Turks wanted to turn the 
school into another tool in their Turkification policy and he started to consider 
whether it would be preferable to establish the school in Egypt. In the light of the 
government's demands, he came to the conclusion that his year in Istanbul was 
used by them against him through tactics of procrastination and excuses— in fact 
he had been ridiculed. Filled with disappointment and bitterness, Ridà returned to 
Egypt at the beginning of October 1910, but not before he had gone to the British 
Embassy in Istanbul and attacked the CUP men as atheists and freemasons who 
hypocritically exploited Islam for their own political ends and who would bring 
disaster on the Islamic world. He said that the Young Turks wanted to turn the 
school into a Turkish school and to use it as a propaganda tool, in contrast to his 


aims which were to remove fanaticism from Islam and to employ modern irc 


and Western culture while keeping the religion intact. He announced, therefo 
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that he would open the school in Egypt, for the good of the Islamic world and also 
as a balance against Egyptian nationalists like Muhammad Farid and his friends. 
Rida never forgave the CUP.’ 

In January 1911, Rida announced in al-Manār that he was going to found in 
Egypt “the Society of Propaganda and Guidance" (Jamãat al-Da‘wa wa `l- 
Irshad) which would establish a school, ““The House of Propaganda and Guid- 
ance" (Dar al-Da‘wa wa "I-Irshad), to which students from all the Islamic 
countries would come and would learn to be propagandists for Islam. The school 
would have nothing to do with politics and its graduates would be sent to all the 
Islamic countries (not including the Ottoman Empire). In March 1911, Rida was 
already able to present in al-Manar the names of the members of the administra- 
tive council of the society and its constitution. Prince Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of 
the Khadivial family was elected honorary president of the society, and with that 
Rida gained the support of the Khadive. The Egyptian nationalists objected to the 
society, but it was supported by some Islamic societies like the society “There is 
no god except Allah" of Alexandria. The meetings of the society were held in the 
editorial rooms of al-Manàr, and in June 1911 it rented the Eastern Palace in 
Jazirat al-Rawda in Cairo for the school. In October, the rules of the school were 
published and in March 1912 regular studies began. Students from the entire Is- 
lamic world studied there free of charge. The school was financed by Arab philan- 
thropists, by the Khadive and by the Egyptian Awqaf Office. With the outbreak of 
the World War, these contributions were cut off, as was the assistance from the 
Awgaf Office, and the school was closed.’ 


C 


In the plan of the school, “the House of Propaganda and Guidance,” Rida ac- 
complished what he had been unable to do in Istanbul. However, since his return 
from Istanbul his work was carried out on two levels, openly and secretly. His 
open activity focused upon the school. The secret came as a result of his disap- 
pointment in the Turks and from the hatred that he developed toward the CUP, and 
was expressed in the establishment of “the Society of the Arab Association," 
(Jam'iyyat al-Jamia al-‘Arabiyya). Rida no longer had faith in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The society had two aims: first, to unify the amirs of the Arabian Peninsula and 
to prevent dissension between them. Second, to work to achieve cooperation for 
the development of Arab countries and their protection, and to establish connec- 


7Al-Manar, XH (1910), 956-58, XIII (1910), 145-49; XIII (1910), 230, XIII (1910), 465-68, 471, XIII 
(1910), 750-52; XIV (1911), 43-46; XIX (1916), 76-77. The Public Record Office (Kew/London), For- 
eign Office Records [hereafter FO] 371/1011. df = despatch] 466, Lowther (Constantinople) to Grey 6 
July, 1910. d717, Lowther to Grey 9 October, 1910. Adams, Islam, pp 196-97. 

*Al-Manàr, XIV (1911), 52-54, 59-62, XIV (1911), 115-20, 128-34, XIV (1911), 191-93, XIV (1911), 
480, XIV (1911), 785-800; XIV (1911), 801-21; XV (1912), 226; XVII (1914), 461-68, XVIII (1915), 314- 
15. Public Record Office, Kitchener Papers 30/57/36. “Report respecting Secret Societies" (Secret Ser- 
vice Bureau, Cairo) 22 June 1911 enclosed with d68, Cheetham (Cairo) to Grey 30 June, 1911. Adams, 
Islam, pp. 197-98. 
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tions among the Arab societies in Syria, Iraq, and Istanbul within the framework 
of struggle against the CUP.’ Afterwards Rida defined the purposes of the society 
as aiming to create a union between the Arabian Peninsula and the Arab Provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire.” 

Rida composed an oath to be taken by the amirs and leaders who would join the 
society: 


I swear by Allah, the mighty, the victorious, the vengeful, the great, who 
knows my secret and revealed, who can negate all the talents and strengths 
that were given me, and by the splendid book of Allah, that I will invest all 
my effort and powers to bring about the cohesion of the Arabs, the unity of 
their amirs and the founding of a new kingdom for them according to the 
principles determined by “the Society for the Arab Association" which I am 
joining today. I shall strive for it with the other members of this Society, 
with the utmost honesty and loyalty, and for the attainment of this goal I 
shall not stint my property or my soul, and neither my desires, nor my 
personal fate, nor the fate of one of my family, nor of my children shall 
cause me to swerve and I shall guard the goals of the Society and its secrets 
as I guard my religion and my honour, and I shall not reveal a single of its 
secrets, and I shall not oppose it, and I shall not say anything nor do any act 
contrary to its goals or that injures it or causes it to be defeated, under any 
pretext whatsoever or for any reason whatsoever, and I will carry out any 
request for action that its General Center will impose on me for the goals 
and facilities of the Society to the best of my ability. By covenant with Allah 
and by pact with Him, I will fulfill this oath without comment, without 
excuse and without heresy, and if I transgress anything that it includes or if I 
deal treacherously or reveal a secret or say or do anything that injures this 
Association or anyone working for it or that injures any of its activities or 
opposes its goals, I will have incurred the sin of one who has disgraced the 
name of Allah and has spurned the book of Allah, and I will be excluded 
from the religion, from honour and from the patronage of Arabs and I will 
deserve the revenge and curse of Allah and the curse of the angels and of 
every human being and the revenge of the Arab Association. And anyone 
who attacks his own congregation and his own nation is among the traitors 
and the cursed ones until judgement day, and Allah is a witness to what I 
have said." 


The Syrian activist, Rafiq al-CAzm (1865-1925) and the Egyptian Shaykh, ‘Ali 
Yusuf (1867-1913), owner and editor of the newspaper al-Mwayyad, were sup- 
porters of Rida and his Society." The Egyptian nationalists opposed it and, in 
spite of its secrecy and Rida’s protestations of innocence in his organ al-Manar, 


*Amln Saüd, Al-Thawra al-‘Arabiyya al-Kubra (Cairo, [1934]), I, 49. Rafiq altAzm, Majmütat Athar 
Rafiq Bek al-‘Azm (Cairo, 1344 [/1925]), p.vu. 

94[-Manàr, XXI (1919), 203 

"Sad, Al-Thawra I, 49-50. 
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they managed to discover its true character. The members of the National Party 
(al-Hizb al-Watani) attacked him on his having founded “the Society of the Arab 
Union" (Jam'iyyat al-Ittihad al-‘Arabi) that strives to excise the Arab countries 
from the Ottoman Empire and to place at their head an Arab khalifa. They tied— 
incorrectly—the Society and his school together and claimed that his whole pur- 
pose was to struggle with the Turks, to stir up hatred for the Empire, and to 
destroy the Ottoman unity. Ridà replied that these were unfounded accusations in 
the same style as the accusations at the time of the Hamidian regime." 

The British also knew the nature of this Society. Contrary to the Egyptian na- 
tionalists, they differentiated correctly between the school which did not engage 
in clandestine activity and the Society that, according to the information they had 
at hand, had carried out conspiratorial activity in Hijaz, Najd, and Yemen against 
the Turks. ^ Indeed, in accordance with the aims of his Society, Rida corre- 
sponded with Ibn Sa'üd of Najd on the necessity of a pact between all the rulers of 
the Arabian Peninsula in order to strengthen the Arabs, and he sent Tzzat al-Jundi 
to the Imam Yahya of Yemen and to al-Sayyid al-Idrisi of ‘Asir. They agreed in 
principle to the aims of the Society though the Imam Yahya said that he could not 
come to an agreement with al-Idrisi because once he had made a treaty with him 
and the latter had betrayed him by entering into a treaty with the Italians. Ibn 
Sa'üd asked Rida to send a messenger to him to explain his plan from the religious 
and political points of view so that he could persuade his followers. Rida, there- 
fore, sent him a messenger with a case full of religious books. But just at that 
moment the World War broke out; the messenger did not succeed in reaching him 
and the books were confiscated in Bombay. The war also prevented a continuation 
of the connection with Yahya and al-Idrisi. In 1912 Rida had gone on a lecture tour 
to India on behalf of “the Society of Propaganda and Guidance” and on the way 
back to Egypt passed through Masqat and Kuwait and got in touch with Ibn al- 
Sabah, the shaykh of Kuwait, Shaykh Khaz‘al, the ruler of Muhammara, and with 
the amir of Masqat. He tried to persuade them as to the necessity of establishing 
an independent Arab state." 

About that time, Rida started a sharp public attack in the pages of al-Manar 
against the CUP. This party, in his opinion, “invested everything in the Empire 
... to fulfill its aims to intermix the nations of the Empire with the Turkish race." 


" Al-Manar, XIV (1914), 38; XIV (1911), 121-24. 

MFO 371/1244: d5, Eldon Gorst (Cairo) to Grey 4 February 1911. 

5Al-Manar, XXVIII (1927), 4-5; XXVIII (1927), 470. Only about fifteen years after these incidents oc- 
curred and for entirely other reasons, Rid& was ready to disclose the activities of the secret society The 
mention of the society’s name in ibid., p. 470 is probably the first place where he refers to it explicitly. 
Thus, Rida justified what he said about himself “I always have and still do, keep secret most of my 
activities that can be kept secret," Arslan, Al-Sayyid Rashid Rida, p 132 On the missions see also Sad, 
Al-Thawra, 1, 50. AI-Q&id al-Amm li'l-Jaysh al-Rábi' [Jamal Pasha], Idahàt an al-Masal al-Siyastyya 

Allan Jarat Tadgiquha bi Diwén al-Harb al-Urfi al-Mutashakkal bi 'Aleyh (Istanbul, 1334 [/1916]), p 76. 
At about the same time as Ridá was untertaking his missions, the British Consul General in Beirut reported 
that Egyptian shaykhs were arrested in Haifa being accused of inciting Muslims to secede from the Empire 
and to join an Arab Khalifate under the leadership of al-Sayyid al-Idmsi1 FO 424/230 [No 121]: dl4, Cum- 
berbatch to Lowther 8 March, 1912. 
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The coup d’etat by which they regained power in 1913 he called a “heavy calam- 
ity" (karitha), and their society he called “the bloody society,’ “enemy of Arabs 
and of Islam," a group that "plots nothing but evil for the Arabs." 

Another reason for the establishment of the Society was the fear that the Arab 
countries in the Ottoman Empire would fall into the hands of the imperialist Euro- 
pean states.” This fear grew after the defeat of the Empire against the Italians in 
Libya (1911) and its defeat in the war of the Balkans (1912-1913). Following these 
two wars, Rida published a pamphlet, woven with verses from the Qur'àn, that 
called for solidarity and unity among the Arabs for the salvation of their land and 
of Islam. He reported the establishment of a Superior Committee whose aim was 
to form an Arab association that would protect the Arabian Peninsula and the 
Arab nation and would stand up for their rights by the Porte. The pamphlet stated 
that is was meant especially for the amirs and the Arab leaders of Hijaz, Naid, 
Yemen, and the remainder of the tribes of the Arabian Peninsula and the Persian 
Gulf. It warned the Arabs of the intentions of foreigners to gain control of Syria 
and the shores of the Arabian Peninsula as a first stage and after that “to destroy 
the Ka'ba and transport the Black Stone and the ashes of the Prophet to the 
Louvre, Museum of Antiquities in Paris, Capital of France.” Therefore, it said, 
the Arabs should wake up and cease their internal quarrels. They should stop their 
hatred at a time so pregnant with danger. After vanquishing Mecca and Medina, 
the pamphlet continued to warn, the Europeans would open pubs, and prostitution 
would spread among Arab women. The Superior Committee for Arab Association 
summarized as follows its demands of the Arabs: 


1. To proclaim the union of all the leaders, the amirs and the heads of 
tribes. ... 

2. To make a provisional peace if necessary ... between the amirs and the 
leaders who are in conflict. ... 

3. To see to it that all Muslim allies unite against any dissident who refuses 
to accept this entente until Allah decides his fate. 

4. 'To prepare you all to fight so that you will be able quickly to answer the 
first call. 


And when the Arabs answer this call, the statement promised, they would gain 
their honor and independence." 

In 1914, ‘Abdallah, the second son of the Sharif Husayn of Mecca, passed 
through Egypt and entered into discussions with the British and with that sowed 
the seed of the McMahon-Husayn correspondence a year later. While still in 
Cairo, Ridà made him a member of the Society, swore him in and presented him 
with its program for a pact between the rulers of the Arabian Peninsula. He sug- 
gested to him a pact wherein the rulers of Hijaz, Najd, Yemen and ‘Asir form a 


'64l-Manar, XV (1912), 838; XVI (1913), 145, XVI (1913), 316-17 
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union based on internal independence for each and mutual protection of the coun- 
try against any foreign enmity. Husayn would be the president of the council of 
this pact since its meetings would be held in Mecca. ‘Abdallah favored the pro- 
gram and promised to deliver it to his father, but Husayn turned the plan down.” 

With the outbreak of the war, Rashid Rida published a call to the Muslims of 
Syria in which he sought to demonstrate his loyalty to the Ottoman Empire. But 
on closer examination his message reveals a more complicated picture than that of 
an unqualified support. Rida appealed to the Arabs of Syria for help for the Em- 
pire and thanked them for their efforts on its behalf, intending to prove thereby 
that the Arab renaissance led to the progress of the Empire and that its purpose 
was not to struggle with and oppose the Turks. Then he continued: “But I remind 
you that ... duty to obey the Empire refers only to its official and legal com- 
mands.” Secret orders of societies and parties should not be obeyed, “especially if 
they transgress the religious law and are contrary to the interests of the nation and 
the homeland, because obedience should not be given to what has been created by 
the breaking of the yoke of the creator"? The meaning, of course, was the the 
CUP should not be submitted to, and since the CUP men were then the rulers of 
the Empire, this call was not exactly the moral support that the Empire then 
needed from other Muslims. Rid& revealed his true attitude towards the Empire 
when he assented to the request of the British to send messengers to Ibn Sa'üd, the 
Imam Yahya, al-Idrisi, and a number of Syrian leaders, in order to ask them how 
they would respond when the war broke out in the Middle East. He even asked the 
British for 1000 Egyptian pounds to finance the messengers, some of whom left 
for Syria and to the Persian Gulf as representatives of the Decentralization Party.” 
Rida wanted to send his cousin, ‘Asim Ridà, to Yemen, but at the end this mission 
did not take place. ? 

His most well-ordered program as far as his ideas about the future Arab Empire 
are concerned, Ridà gave to the British a year later, although it 1s quite possible 
that this program had been prepared by him earlier: 


General Organic Law of the Arab Empire 
1. The Arab Empire will be composed of the Arabian Peninsula, the Provinces of 
Syria and Iraq and the territory between them. 2. The Arab Empire will be decen- 


''Al-Mandr, XXIV (1923), 607, XXVIII (1927), 5. Said, Al-Thawra, 1, 50 ‘Abdallah does not mention in 
his memoirs that he was a member of the society, perhaps because for him this was Just a marginal episode. 
In any case, the fact that he was a member is proven from another source In December 1915, Muhammad 
Sharif al-Fárüqi (an Iraq: officer who also entered the society after he had arrived in Cairo in September 
1915) sent a letter to Husayn in which he wrote among other things "Rashid Rida told me that your 
honored son, the Amir ‘Abdallah, is a partner with us in our principles and hopes and we belong to the 
same Association (Jamifa)" Muhammad Tahir al-Umari, Ya'rikh Mugaddarüt al-'Iraq al-Styasiyya 
(Baghdad, 1343/1924—1925), I, 219 

“The call was first published in al-Ahram, 26 September 1914, and again in al-Manar, XVII (1914), 
956-58 

? A Syrian party which was established in Egypt at the end of 1912 and claimed administrative decentraliza- 
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tralized, its official language, Arabic and its religion, Islam. It will officially 
recognize Christianity and Judaism and their people shall have the same freedom 
as the Muslims. 3. All the Arab chieftains of the Arabian Peninsula have to agree 
to this program. Their appointment as chieftains is not permanent and is depen- 
dent on their fulfilling the General Organic Law of the Empire. They will be 
subject to the Empire in general matters, and independent in internal administra- 
tive matters. Security in their regions is their total responsibility and they must 
commit themselves not to attack their neighbors. 4. Every Province in the Empire 
will be governed by a Vali and a Provincial Council that will be elected by the 
inhabitants. 5. Every Province will be independent in its internal administration 
and will be subject to the Central Government in its general policy and in matters 
of common interest to all the Empire. 6. The general administrative policy will be 
managed by the “President of the Arab Government," a Council of Representa- 
tives who will be elected from the Empire as a whole, and a Council of Ministers 
who will be chosen by the President from among those representatives. 7. The 
Council of Representatives will elect three of its members as candidates for the 
presidency (a five years term), one of whom will be nominated by the Khalifa. He 
will be in charge of civil and political matters. 8. The Khalifa will come from the 
Sharifs of Mecca. He must recognize the "General Organic Law of the Empire" 
and abide by it. 9. The Khalifa will be in charge of all religious matters. He will 
be assisted in this by a legislative council at whose head will stand “Shaykh al- 
Islam” who will keep the Khalifa informed about everything that is going on in 
the religious life of the Empire. 10. The name of the Khalifa shall be mentioned in 
all religious ceremonies and appear on all coins. Contracts and decisions of the 
Council of Representatives shall be executed only after his confirmation. He can 
pass or cancel sentences. He can settle any quarrel brought before him. 11. The 
headquarters of the Khalifate shall be in Mecca and the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment and the Council of Representatives shall be in Damascus. 12. All inhabi- 
tants of the Arab Empire shall enjoy religious freedom and rights of the individual 
unless their actions overstep religious and legal boundaries and offend public 
morals. Non-Muslims have the same rights and obligations as Muslims including 
the right to serve in the official offices of the Empire, except where religious 
matters are concerned. 13. A non-Muslim may become a minister but cannot be a 
judge in a Muslim court. Internal problems of the non-Muslim communities will 
be solved by their own authorities.? 


Summary 


The ideological position of ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn al-Kawakibi, who called for the 
renewal of the Islamic world by transferring its center of gravity to the Arabs, was 
very similar to that of Rashid Rida, who worked for the renaissance of Islam and 
thought that this aim could be accomplished only by the Arab nation. Therefore, 
Arab nationalism was the only nationalism that seemed, in Rida's eyes, to be in 


?"*General Organic Law of the Arab Empire" by Rashid Rida, enclosed with FO 882/15: note, Ronald 
Storrs (Cairo) to Gilbert F. Clayton (Cairo) 5 December 1915. 
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harmony with Islam, in contrast with the particularistic currents present in Egypt- 
ian and Syrian nationalism to which he objected strongly. His nationalist pan- 
Arabic activities in this period focused on the secret society that he founded, “the 
Society of the Arab Association.” The first aims of the society were to bring about 
a union of the amirs of the Arabian Peninsula, to work for the development of the 
Arab countries and their protection, and to establish connections between the 
Arab societies in Syria, Iraq, and Istanbul, within the framework of the struggle 
against the CUP. In the oath that he composed for entering the society, Rida had 
already advanced one step forward and no longer spoke only of the unformulated 
term “Arab Association” but also about “the founding of a new kingdom for 
them." In the pamphlet that he distributed thereafter Rida’s appeal to the Arab 
world included the demands *'to proclaim the union of all the leaders, the amirs 
and the heads of tribes" and “‘to prepare you all to fight so that you will be able 
quickly to answer the first call." Now Rida was no longer satisfied with the ideas 
of a union, but made it clear that the intention was to realize and implement this 
ideal and to fight for the independence of the Arabs, also against the European 
powers. Rida tried to acheive these goals by contacting the rulers of the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Persian Gulf in an attempt to convince them to unite in order to 
establish an independent Arab state, an attempt that failed just as other attempts to 
come to any kind of agreement among these rulers had failed. 

In the “General Organic Law of the Arab Empire" which he composed and 
submitted to the British in 1915, Rida clearly defined what the future Arab Empire 
would look like. One of the articles states its decentralized character, another 
explicitly guarantees that every province will be independent in its internal admin- 
istration. Both of these provisions are particularly interesting in the light of article 
l: the Arab Empire will be composed of the Arabian Peninsula, the Province of 
Syria and Iraq and the territory between them. It can be assumed that on the basis 
of his experiences with the rulers of the Arabian Peninsula, Ridà did not believe 
that the entire Peninsula could be constituted as a single united province in the 
future Empire. Thus Ridà, the Pan-Arabist, recognized the fact that the Arabs of 
the various countries were different from each other and that a firm basis for the 
new Empire could lie only in a decentralized framework in which every country 
would have its own independent internal administration. 


Bar-lian University ELIEZER TAUBER 
Ramat-Gan, Israel 


MUHAMMAD RASHID RIDA'S PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
WEST AS REFLECTED IN AL-MANAR 


There has been a tendency to portray Muhammad Rashid Rida (1865-1935) as 
a mere transmitter of the ideas of Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) and loyal 
defender of his thought. Albert Hourani described Rida as “““Abduh’s liege man: 
the mouthpiece of his ideas, the guardian of his good name, and his biographer."' 
Rida’s ideas were treated as an extension of ‘Abduh’s thought and in line with the 
framework which the latter designed for reforming and reinvigorating Islam and 
demonstrating its compatibility with modernity.* ‘Abduh’s framework included the 
abandoning of taglid (imitative reasoning), resorting to rational criteria of inter- 
pretation of Islamic doctrines, the reform of religious institutions and educational 
systems, and the adoption of modern skills and technological achievements.‘ The 
links between the two reformers are of course strong, but this portrayal often 
presents one side of the picture and eventually tends to deemphasize Rida’s own 
intellectual contributions. 

Rida led an active political and intellectual life, filled with dramatic events that 
led to the transformation of the Arab and Islamic world. Western influence and 
dominance were tangible everywhere; the advocates of wholesale adoption of the 
Western model were on the ascendency, supported by the powers of the time, and 
assisted by the attraction of easy solutions. After the First World War, the Islamic 
world was fragmented into separate states under the control of Western powers, 
and the Caliphate was abolished in 1924. Rida, almost alone in Egypt, repre- 
sented the Muslim thinker and activist endeavoring to reform and rescue his na- 
tion while at the same time preserving its identity and culture. In the process, 
Rida’s thinking was diverse and complex, reflecting the diversity and complexity 
of the time. His thinking on the West was also more diverse and complex than is 
commonly believed to be so. 


Rida s Acquaintance with the West 


Rashid Ridà drew his knowledge of the West from various sources. He acquired 
his earliest experience about modern progress and the new world of the West in 
Lebanon through discussions and personal contacts with liberal Christian intellec- 
tuals and American missionaries in Beirut. He read the former’s books and jour- 
nals, in particular al-Muqtataf and al-Tabib which focused on the recent 
developments in science and modern knowledge.* Moreover, during Rida's life- 


' Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought In The Liberal Age, 1798-1939 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1970), p 226 

2? Malcolm H. Kerr, Islamic Reform The Political and Legal Theories of Muhammad Abduh and Rashid 
Rida (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966), p 16 See also Nadav Safran, Egypt In Search of 
Political Community (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1961), pp. 75-84 

* Majid Khadduri, Political Trends in the Arab World The Role of Ideas and Ideals in Politics (Balti- 
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time, the Middle East and the Arab world witnessed a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of translated books in various fields of knowledge. The multitude of translated 
Western books enabled Rida to compensate for his inability to read in languages 
other than Arabic. 

We know that in al-Manar (“The Lighthouse”’)’ Rida reviewed some of the 
works of Gustave Le Bon, Demolins, Spencer, Tolstoy, Hugo, Shaw, and others. 
Those which had a particularly profound impact on his thought and were fre- 
quently quoted in his journal were Le Bon’s Les Lois Physchologiques de l'Evolu- 
tion des Peuples, Demolins’s A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-saxons?, and 
Spencer’s Education and The Principles of Sociology. Rida was also in contact 
with such Orientalists as Moritz and Margoliouth. The latter offered him a copy 
of his book on Abit l-Alla; Rida admired the organization of its index and bibliog- 
raphy, and, indeed began to adopt the same technique in his journal and in most of 
his books.* In addition, the literature of Arab travellers to Europe who recorded 
their various observations on Western civilization, their experiences, and impres- 
sions of the West, provided Ridà with another significant source of information. 
These books included Kurd “Als Gharayib al-Gharb (“The Wonders of the 
West"), Muhammad Bayram’s Safwat al-l'tibar, Al-Muwaylhi’s Hadith (Isa Ibn 
Hisham (“The Narrations of Issa Ibn Hisham”), and Arslan’s Hadir al-‘Alam al- 
Islami (“The Present Muslim World") and other messages which the latter sent to 
his friend Rashid.’ 

Rida had direct contact with Europe when he travelled to Switzerland in 1922 
on a political mission. As vice president of the Syro-Palestinian Congress, he 
presented the Arab cause for independence. There, he met liberals from the West 
and members of the League of Nations with whom he discussed the question 
of independence and the relationship between the East and the West. Rida 
also toured in Germany, recording his “European Journey” and publishing it in 
al-Manar.* 

Most probably, the rigid classification and particular organization of al-Manar 
restricted Rida from producing special issues dealing with the West. Neverthe- 
less, Rida devoted articles to ““The advantages and disadvantages of Europeans in 
the East," “A Comparison between European and Eastern civilization," “Fanati- 
cism,’ “The Western in the East,” “The consequence of the war on European 


* Al-Manár appeared in 1898 as a weekly, and after one year, as a monthly journal Rid& continued 
publishing his journal till his death in 1935 For a very good selection and analysis of some texts of al- 
Manár, see Wayh Kawtharani, Mukhtarat Siyasiyya Min Mijallat al-Manar (Beirut, 1980). 

$ Muhammad Rashid Rida, al-Wahi al-Muhammadi (Cairo, 1956), p. 9. See also al-Manar, XIII (1910, 
396. 

? Al-Manür, XXV (1924), 719, XI (1903), 84, X (1907), 61, and XXVI (1925), 223. See also Ahmad al- 
Sharabast, Amir al-Bayan, II (Cairo, 1963), 822, 834—35, 839 On the personal relationship between Rida 
and Arslan, see Shakib Arslàn, Rashid Ridà wa Ikhà? Arbain sana (Damascus, 1937) and William L 
Cleveland, Islam Against the West. Shakib Arslan And The Campaign for Islamic Nationalism (London al- 
Saqi Books, 1985), pp. 73-74 

t Al-Manar, XXIII (1922), 114-20, 383-90, 44-59, 553-60, 635-40, and 696-702 See also Yusuf 
Ibish, Rahalàt Muhammad Rashid Rida (Beirut, 1971), pp. 311-84. 

° This article was published first in al-Mwayyad, no 2748, April, 1899, and then in the first volume of 
al-Manar. 
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civilization," and others. In these articles, Rida explained various Western histori- 
cal, social, and political developments, and linked them to the conditions of the 
East. He selected those phenomena in which the West appeared to be in a com- 
manding position— science, technical skill, and democracy —and argued that his 
society needed to acquire these while preserving its own moral and ethical values. 

In a 1932 book, al-Wahi al-Muhammadi (“Muhammadan Revelation"), how- 
ever, he seemed to go further than synthesis and demonstrated concern at the 
negative side of Western civilization. As with many “Orientals,” the First World 
War revealed to Ridà the destructive and ruthless side of the West which seemed 
to be lacking in spiritual elements and moral checks. Rida envisaged the need of 
this civilization for the guidance of Islam, the religion of brotherhood, mercy, and 
peace." The book, though not on the West per se, thus attempted to use reason 
and logical and historical evidence to prove that the Quran contained all the nec- 
essary elements for modern reform. Addressing the book to the liberal European 
and Japanese scholars of modern civilization, he explicitly called on them to 
adopt Islam in the hope that they would in turn transmit the message to their 


people." 


The West as a Civilization 


The supremacy of the West was a prime concern for many Arab intellectuals. 
Shakib Arslan’s book, Why Are the Muslims Backward While Others Are Ad- 
vanced, was certainly a reflection of a such concern. Though the West was a 
source of pain and frustration, Western progress seemed almost irresistible. Like 
other intellectuals of the time, Rida was struck by the disparity between an ad- 
vanced Europe and a backward East plagued by tyranny and stagnation. Rida 
sorely expressed this fact in one of his articles: 


Europe attacks us with the strength of its nations, sciences, industries, orga- 
nization, wealth, shrewdness, and wisdom .. . so long as we remain in this 
state of ignorance, disorder, fragmentation, and congealment, we will never 
be able to stand before Europe.” 


In his early thinking, Rida believed that Europe was able to achieve its progress 
because of education. With the development of science and knowledge, which the 
Europeans learnt from Islamic civilization, education spread and advanced in the 
West. It played a significant role in raising European generations on the virtue of 
independence so that they were able to restrict the powers of their rulers and 
establish republican systems." Moreover, in order to convince the Ottomans of 
the indispensibility of education in building a modern army, in several issues of 
his journal, Ridà quoted Bismark's belief that it was German-type education that 
defeated France." 
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Attributing the very beginnings of Western advancement to the influence of 
Islamic civilization on Europe was a recurring theme and important device which 
Rida as well as many Muslim intellectuals resorted to in their writings. Rida men- 
tioned proudly that "some fair-minded European scholars and intellectuals had 
admitted that the beginning of modern European civilization had been a conse- 
quence of what the Europeans acquired from Islam in Spain at the hands of Aver- 
roes and his disciples, and during their wars against the Muslims."" This may 
have had the effect of compensating for feelings of inferiority among Muslim 
intellectuals of the time, but it clearly had the effect of justifying the adoption of 
the commendable aspects of modern civilization while eliminating all possible 
opposition to the process of adopting them. In saying that these aspects had their 
roots in Islam, Rida and others were legitimating their acceptance as part of the 
Muslim heritage. Equally important, this line of thinking aimed at demonstrating 
that backwardness was not an inherent element of Islam, but an accidental stage 
which could be overcome in the life of Muslims; civilization was not due to the 
intrinsic superiority of one race over the others. 

Also noteworthy in Rida’s view of the role of education in Western progress is 
the explicit link between education and political development. According to Rida, 
because Westerners were educated, they were able to impose restrictions on the 
prerogatives of the rulers and eventually establish constitutional governments and 
republican systems. In other words, education provided Westerners with indepen- 
dence of will, freedom of thought, and the recognition of their political rights. In 
arguing this, Rida was following ‘Abduh, but also criticizing the British authori- 
ties in Egypt for their lack of concern for education. This lack of concern struck 
Rida as ironic: “The personal freedom, independence, and dignity of the British 
people enabled them to conquer one fifth of the world, which lacked these values, 
though the British army was not the largest in number.’"* In this association of 
education, the moral habits of the British, and their ability to dominate other 
nations, Rida reflected the assumptions of Demolins’s and Le Bon’s writings, 
which linked the ethical habits of the British to their military, economic, and 
political success; they attributed this to the self-reliance and independence of 
thought and will of the British.” 

Rida found consolation in, and drew inspiration from, the Reformation move- 
ment which he considered to be a factor standing behind Western progress. In an 
article on Islamic reform, Rida described the strong opposition of European 
rulers and clergy to science and knowledge in medieval times. The two parties 
were united in their opposition to science, innovation, discovery, freedom, justice, 
equality, and every aspect leading to the independence of the will. In the name of 
religion, the clergy fought reason and science; the rulers submitted and supported 
them. The two parties enjoyed absolute power and the total obedience of their 
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people." After the Crusades, Europeans grew aware of their weakness and began 
to defy both secular and church authorities.” Rida believed that the real reformers 
of Europe were not Bismark, Pinksfield, Gambeta, Georgekove, or other states- 
men or philosophers, but those who were persecuted for reforming the convic- 
tions of their people. The greatest of all such reformers was Luther, the reformer 
of religion and eradicator of the most tremendous obstacle to European progress, 
ignorance.” 

Rida’s detailed treatment of this development in Western history carried within 
it an implicit reference to the similar conditions which existed in his society, that 
is, absolute rulers, stagnant scholars, and vulnerable advocates of reform. He 
believed nonetheless that Muslims were in a better situation than medieval Euro- 
peans, and the possibility of reforming their conditions tangible, for “Islam abol- 
ished all spiritual authorities, restricted the powers of rulers by a doctrine based 
on real freedom, justice, and equality.”*' He therefore asserted that, “Islamic re- 
form could take place in the East, but it depends in the first place on convincing 
traditional scholars of the indispensiblity of natural sciences, on which the pos- 
session of power and wealth rests"? 

Rida’s article, “The Advantages and Disadvantages of Europeans in the East,” 
marked the beginning of a new phase in his thinking on the reasons of Western 
progress. In this article, which was published first in al-Jarida in 1907 and then in 
al-Manar, Rida refuted various possible causes for the advancement of the West, 
and then reduced these factors to one prime cause, the existence of associations 
(jam'iyyat). Ridà's use of the word "associations" was very broad. It connotes 
cooperative organizations for achieving certain collective and specific interests. 
He considered political parties, interest groups, financial corporations, philan- 
thropic societies as forms of associations. In the West, various associations spe- 
cialized in the educational, cultural, economic, political, and social life of society. 
The formation of these associations had been the act of rational individuals who 
were moved by the retarded conditions of their society, and therefore, sought its 
progress.^* Political associations succeeded in abolishing the absolute powers of 
kings and popes, and in replacing them with republican systems of government 
and constitutional monarchies. Religious and philanthropic associations estab- 
lished schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Scientific and educational associations 
broadened the spheres of science and arts, and widened the fields of knowledge. 
Financial associations, in the form of companies, built factories for various indus- 
tries, and banks for facilitating financial transactions. 

It followed that he attributed the inability of Muslims to preserve and develop 
their civilization to the fact that it did not rest on associations or institutions, but 
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rather on individuals, and thus eventually collapsed. Yet in order to encourage the 
adoption of such organizations, he attempted to search for their roots in his own 
traditional heritage. The Shi‘a, Khàrijites and mystical orders (tariqas) were ex- 
amples of political associations. However, the first two failed because they con- 
cealed their objectives, and the third were politically submissive. 

This aspect of Western civilization had a great impact on Rida’s political atti- 
tude. He participated in the formation of several political and cultural associations 
such as “Jam‘iyyat al-Shürà al-Uthmaniyya” (“The Ottoman Consultation Asso- 
ciation”), “Hizb al la-Markaziyya al-Uthmaniyya” (“The Ottoman Decentral- 
ization Party”), '"Jam'yyat al-Rabita al-Sharqiyya” ("The Association of 
Oriental League”) and “Jam‘iyyat al-Jami‘a al-‘Arabiyya” (“The Association of 
Arab League”).2 Rida’s emphasis on the role of associations in the development 
of Europe was not a coincidence: the idea appeared to have wide support among 
‘Abduh’s disciples in Egypt, particularly those associated with the Jarida-Umma 
group, which included intellectuals like Lutfi al-Sayyid, Fathi Zaghlül, and others 
who worked for the extension of ‘Abduh’s liberal views and his policy of social 
reform. 


The Dilemma of Imitating the West 


Not surprising from the dim view that he took of some aspects of Islamic tradi- 
tion, the enmity between Rida and the conservative ulama was deep rooted. He 
blamed them for fragmenting the Muslim nation by their fanatical sectarian dog- 
mas and accused them of destroying the independent and democratic spirit of the 
nation by supporting tyrannical rulers and justifying their despotic practices. He 
also condemned their opposition to modern sciences and reform movements.” Yet 
Ridà bitterly criticized the Westernizers of Muslim society. He accused them of 
blind imitation of Europeans without having either their experience or indepen- 
dence of judgement. They were infatuated by the superficial aspects of Western 
civilization without regard to the more serious side of its scientific achievements, 
technical skills, and organizational ability. Ridà also pointed to the feelings of 
inferiority from which the Westernized suffered. They irrationally imitated for- 
eigners as a result of their feeling of self-contempt and the glorification of others. 
Therefore, they humiliated themselves by remaining subordinates rather than be- 
coming models for others to follow, by being enslaved rather than independent.” 
He attributed this to the spread of Western-type schools which caused the aliena- 
tion of the Westernizers, brought up to admire Western values and culture, while 
leaving them improperly educated in their own cultural traditions.” But he also 
blamed them for their inability to realize the drastic consequences of their imita- 
tion of the West. They stood behind the introduction and persistence of imperial- 
ism, by serving the interests of the occupiers. They pursued Western ways of life 
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and conspicuous patterns of consumption, and, eventually, squandered the wealth 
of the nation and perpetuated Egypt’s dependence on the West. They also contrib- 
uted to the disintegration of the social and cultural bonds that held the nation 
together by introducing alien values.” 

The Westernizers seemed to have failed to realize the different evolutions 
of Eastern and Western societies. Two issues, religion and women, reflect such 
failure. 

Rida regretted that the separation between religion and politics in the West was 
a major area of attraction for many intellectuals in the East. Nationalism based on 
secular notions meant the elimination of Ottoman authority and the decline of the 
social status of the Turkish aristocratic class. It enabled some Egyptians, for in- 
stance, to promote their social and economic status in the country. Moreover, for 
the Westernizers, secularism meant the adoption of ready-made models, without 
the need to synthesize the new with the old. As a matter of fact they hardly felt at 
home with their indigenous culture and heritage and preferred to adopt the West- 
ern model in its totality. In the process, however, they failed to realize that Islam 
represented an identity as well as a religion. Hence, Rida attacked people like 
Salama Musa, and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Ràziq, who both advocated the separation be- 
tween religion and politics. He considered their views to be a weapon in the hands 
of imperialism. 


The danger of views such as ‘Abd al-Raziq’s, he said, was that they could be 
made use of by the enemies of Islam. These enemies fought with ideas as 
well as the sword; in particular, they were trying to cut the links which 
bound Muslim peoples to one another so that they would become a prey to 
the wild beasts of imperialism.” 


For people like ‘Abd al-Raziq, it was not evident that in a cultural encounter the 
feeling of separateness and awareness of one’s own identity was a substantial ele- 
ment for self-assertion and independence. Therefore, Rida endeavored to demon- 
strate the role which religion had played in the West and correct the fallacies 
which the Westernized secular intellectuals made by comparing two dissimilar 
religions." 

He distinguished between Christianity as a religion and the practice of the 
clergy which deformed its essence. Then, he concluded that in reality, the Euro- 
peans did not relinquish their religion altogether, but only the traditions of the 
Church and its hierarchy. These traditions prohibited the use of reason in the 
name of religion and prevented the people from understanding the laws of nature 
or realizing independence of will and freedom of thought. However, after encoun- 
tering Islamic civilization during the Crusades, the Europeans felt the need for 
changing their backward conditions and, consequently, rebelled against the au- 
thority of the Church. Nonetheless, he contended that “even the European philos- 
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ophers who denied God, denied only the God of the Church which portrayed Him 
in an unreasonable way. ... This had been the conviction of Cecil Rhodes, Hux- 
ley, Spencer, and other philosophers.”’” To reinforce his view, Rida quoted Spen- 
cer who emphasized the important role which religion played in the formation of 
moral habits and ethical values.? 

Europe, moreover, used religion as a political instrument for mobilizing Euro- 
pean Christians by inflaming their fanatic emotions against others. This was man- 
ifest in the spread of missions, which were used as means of cultural and military 
conquest. Rida cited Germany's invasion of Kiao Chao in China after the murder 
of some missionaries.* To convert non-Christians to Christianity, missionaries 
claimed that Western civilization and progress were based on the principles of the 
Bible. Rida asserted that nothing could be farther from the truth, as Western laws 
and values were entirely incompatible with the teachings of the Holy Book. Fur- 
thermore, European politicians and the religious hierarchy invoked religious fa- 
naticism against non-Christians. To prove his point, Rida drew on historical as 
well as current examples. “France compelled the Muslims in Algeria to convert 
to Christianity; Austria and Hungary enforced their law of marriage and divorce 
on their Muslim subjects; German papers criticized Weilhelm II for praising the 
Muslim hero, Saladin, during the former's visit to Syria"? Then Rida wondered, 
"if the Ottoman state had dared to inquire about the condition of her Muslim 
subjects in the colonies, all Europe would have accused her and turned against her 
for inflaming religious fanaticism in the East." 

Another issue which attracted the attention of Westernized intellectuals was the 
condition of women in the West. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
Orientals became aware of the difference in the conditions of women in the West 
and the East. In the West, they were more educated, independent, active, and 
enjoyed more social rights. Movements for the liberation of Oriental women ap- 
peared every where in the East, except in Japan. In Egypt, Qàsim Amin, with the 
West in his mind," inaugurated this movement in 1899 by his book, Tahrīr al- 
Mara (“The Emancipation of Woman"), in which he received ‘Abduh’s assis- 
tance, and al-Mara al-Jadida (“The New Woman") in 1901. Amin advocated the 
provision of more social rights, education and freedom for the Muslim women so 
that they would be able to perform their role in society and shape the moral code 
of the nation.” In fact, Ridà was among the supporters of Amin, as he honored, 
defended, and quoted parts of Amin's books in his journal.” Rida certainly had 
his own views, which emanated from indigenous Islamic perspectives, and there- 
fore, wrote his own book, Nida’ Ila al-Jins al-Latif (“A Call to the Fair Sex") in 
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1932, for reforming women's conditions. In this book, he compared the status and 
rights of women in Islam and women in pre- and non-Islamic societies.” 

Drawing on the rights of women in Islam and on the financial and legal status of 
women in the modern West, Rida proved to his satisfaction that the Islamic princi- 
ples governing the status of Muslim women were more progressive and superior 
to those of the West. He stated that for thirteen and a half centuries, Islam had 
recognized the equality of women and men in religious duties, financial and legal 
affairs. Muslim women participated in public affairs and in war, at a time when 
some Europeans were still inquiring into the nature of woman's soul whether it 
had been derived from an animal or from the devil. Even in modern times and 
after Europe’s social progress, Islamic principles concerning women’s financial 
and legal rights were still superior. French women had not been granted the right 
of full control over their property and legal transactions and were still restricted 
by the will of their husbands. This was due to European traditional prejudice 
which suspected the capability of the woman’s mind. American women had only 
recently been granted the right of full control over their own property." Rida 
therefore anticipated that the facts of life and education would force Europe to 
acquire other principles from Islam. The Europeans had already permitted di- 
vorce, and, most likely, they would legitimize polygamy in the future. To support 
his expectations, he quoted from some European newspapers; London Truth, 
Echo and Eastern Mail, the wish of some “‘virtuous” European women to permit 
polygamy.” 

Rida also criticized the type of education which the French and British women 
received, demonstrating its drastic consequences on the stability of the social con- 
ditions of the Europeans. Receiving the same type of education like men, Rida 
believed, led European women to depend entirely on themselves for earning their 
living. This in fact disturbed the nature of women. Many of them preferred to 
reniain unmarried, some married at a relatively old age, and others did not have 
children, so that they would maintain their jobs. Equally important, the free inter- 
action between men and women encouraged illegal relationships.” Therefore, 
Rida urged his people not to pursue the type of education which women in the 
West were receiving. He suggested instead another type by which a woman would 
be able to preserve her good attributes as a woman. Relying on the West as a 
source for proving his view, Rida stated that "this is what Germany, the most 
progressive European country in science and knowledge, has chosen and real- 
ized."^ He believed that it was sufficient for a woman to master her language, 
literature, mathematics, home economy, health, ethics, and pedagogy. The last 
two should be based on the principles of religion, a good knowledge of its rules, 
moral precepts, and doctrines. A woman should also learn history, geography, 
economics and have a general knowledge of the principles and fields of all other 
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sciences. Moreover, competent girls should not be deprived of higher education, 
particularly, medicine and management of girls’ schools and philanthropic soci- 
eties.* 

The type of education which Rida described for women reflected his concep- 
tion of the role which they should play in their Islamic society. This role had to 
coincide with the traditions, customs, and belief-system of that society. Education 
should prepare them for becoming properly educated mothers, raising their chil- 
dren on the virtues of religious principles and social values. 


A Scheme for Emulation 


As these examples show, Rida’s harsh condemnation of the secular intellectuals 
reflected his conviction that the acquisition of some aspects of Western civiliza- 
tion was not to be left to random, but ought to be rationally defined and preceded 
by certain objective conditions. Rida’s selective scheme included the development 
of industry and the technical and scientific skills behind it; the willingness to 
accept assistance from virtuous and independent Europeans who had no religious, 
political, or imperialist ambitions on the Muslim nation; and above all, the need 
for seriously studying, though not automatically adopting, Western historical, po- 
litical, and social developments.“ Indeed, in a reflective paragraph, Ridà touched 
on the failure to distinguish between the superficial features of Western civiliza- 
tion and its essential products. 


We must compete with the Europeans in an effort to discover the sources of 
benefits to us. We must explore their signs and causes, and refrain from 
confining ourselves to the importation of the products of their Western in- 
dustries and achievements, such as military equipment. Imitating the West 
will make us dependent on the Europeans for ever, and eliminate all our 
hopes to approach and emulate them.” 


One way by which Ridà justified the acquisition of aspects of Western civiliza- 
tion was to appeal to religious necessity. The weak and retarded conditions of the 
Muslims had led to the suspension of many religious duties, the most important of 
which was the jihad. Strength in the modern world depended on science, indus- 
tries, and technical skill, all found in the West. What was an indispensible condi- 
tion for performing a duty was itself a duty and it was, therefore, the duty of all 
Muslims to acquire from and master these aspects of the West." However, per- 
haps speaking now to another, more secular audience, he also argued that the need 
for technical skill was a universal one, necessary to all nations regardless of dif- 
ferences in religion, tradition, and habit.” 

However, would the East remain tmmune to the inevitable infiltration of the 
Western values, after acquiring Western scientism and technical achievements? 
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Rida was, in fact, faced with this question during a meeting in Geneva with the 
editor of the Tribune de Genève. In his reply, he explained that the intervention of 
imperialist powers in the affairs of Orientals deprived them of the freedom and 
independence to choose the elements by which they could achieve progress and 
concurrently preserve their own cultural heritage. The clear exception was Japan, 
which managed to develop in a fashion similar to the West, while preserving its 
national character. 

Indeed, motivated by a deep admiration for the Japanese model of moderniza- 
tion, Rida listed the requirements that had to accompany the process of borrowing 
Western innovations. First, these ought to be acquired independently and freely 
without any coercion, so that they would become an inherent part of the nation's 
character. One of the means to achieve this task was to translate Western sciences 
into Arabic and improve the language in order to. be able to assimilate them.” 
Second, this process was to be carried out by a group of people mastering these 
sciences and at the same time preserving their own national characteristics and 
cultural values." Third, the members of the nation must be tied together with a 
single bond.? Whereas the Japanese were united and agreed on certain indisput- 
able values—the nation and the emperor—the Arabs had notably failed to achieve 
unity.? Fourth, there ought to be careful observation of all changes that might take 
place in Muslim society as a result of the importation of outside innovations. In 
this regard, the study of the historical and radical developments which occurred in 
the powerful and developed countries would be of great importance; it would 
provide examples for the Oriental peoples and enable them to discover the conve- 
nience or inconvenience of these innovations to their social conditions.^ These 
conditions obviously reflected the profound impact that the Japanese experiment 
had on Rida. Like other Orientals, he believed that Japan's victory over '"West- 
ern" Russia in 1905, in addition to its successful modernization which was 
achieved in a relatively short time, refuted all claims of inherent Oriental inferior- 
ity or inherent Western superiority.” To his mind, Japan's success remained an 
indictment of the failure of the Egyptian and Turkish governments and intellectu- 
als to do the same. This success, Ridà believed, was due to the moral and military 
independence of the Japanese spirit, which had remained unspoiled and unbowed 
for thousands of years. Muslims, on the other hand, did not have either the 
government or the leaders to direct them to the advantages of the modern world 
and to help them in avoiding its harmful effects.” Moreover, the Japanese per- 
spective on education and their moral habits appeared to be higher than those of 
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the Egyptians. For instance, in Europe Japanese students specialized in practical 
and applied sciences, and were an example of good behavior, seriousness, and 
activity. Contrary to the Japanese, Egyptian students specialized in theoretical and 
social sciences, and were a model of moral corruption and extravagance.* As a 
result, the Japanese nation was able to have a countless number of scientists who 
stood on equal footing with the Europeans in searching for facts and discovering 
new inventions, the Egyptian nation was not.” 

These views as a whole reveal an unusually sophisticated awareness of the dif- 
ference between modernization and Westernization. The first to Rida meant the 
possession of technical skill and scientific knowledge while preserving the indige- 
nous national features and the moral basis of society. A later Islamic thinker, who 
belongs to the same school of thought, expounded on this idea. In his views, 
which may be seen as reflecting Rida’s, modernization could be achieved if the 
nation believed that its backwardness was simply accidental and that it could be 
overcome by the unity of the whole nation on specific goals. Modernization re- 
quired the existence of a national will and an efficient government capable of 
directing the nation on the path of industrialization. Westernization on the other 
hand was a belief that backwardness was in the essence of the nation—its culture, 
belief system, history. Therefore, the nation had to sever all its links with the past, 
and reconstitute itself on the Western model of development.9? For Rida, Japan 
was modernizing, whereas Egypt and Turkey were Westernizing, and history had 
already shown which path was preferable. 


The West as Imperialism 


Though some aspects of Western civilization seemed impressive in the East, the 
presence of the West as imperialism was indeed very disappointing. This might 
explain why Rida would admire parts of Western progress while sometimes ex- 
pressing critical views of Western imperalism. During his life time, Ridà wit- 
nessed the gradual fragmentation of the provinces of the Ottoman Empire at the 
hands of foreign forces. He also observed the flagrant economic exploitation of 
the natura] resources of the occupied countries and the breakdown of the old 
bonds of society. Most drastic among these changes was the formation of new 
political entities and nation-states in the area, including the attempts to create a 
Jewish-Zionist state in the midst of the Arab world. Despite his favorable view of 
Western science and representative government, Rida had no doubt that "'imperi- 
alism is the source of all contemporary problems and conflicts between nations.” °' 

However, Rida’s conception of the Western occupation passed through three 
stages. In the first stage, Rida was under the influence of Afghani and his anti- 
imperialist tendencies, which were articulated in al-“Urwa al Wuthga (“The In- 
dissoluble Bond"). Consequently, in the first issues of al-Manar, Rida held 
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similar views to Afghani toward Western imperialism. He was confident that the 
real purpose of imperialism centered on the accumulation and transfer of wealth 
from the colonies to Europe. He also understood that the consequences of this 
process included the penetration of European industries and trade into the East, 
and the availability of more jobs for the Europeans in the colonies. Furthermore, 
colonial expansion led to the promotion of the industrial products of the West, the 
circulation of wealth outside the occupied countries, and the permanent depen- 
dence of the colonies on the West.® 

Rida distinguished between the different kinds of European imperialist coun- 
tries and their attitude toward the colonies. France and Holland were cruel and 
oppressive, while Britain was relatively tolerant. The Germans appeared to be 
less greedy and more honest. Italy’s invasion of Libya in 1912 was considered to 
be the most evil example of the imperialist power.” The preference for the British 
type of colonial rule was due to the policies of the British in Egypt, where, ac- 
cording to Rida, ““The British prefer to acquire gains through peaceful means, and 
avoid provoking the feelings of resentment of the people." ^ Partially, it could also 
be attributed to the influence of some of Le Bon’s views on Rida who stated that 
"Le Bon... preferred the policies of Britain in its colonies to those of France.” “ 

As for the means adopted by European imperialism, Ridà believed that Europe 
resorted to measures other than war for disguising its hegemony and ensuring 
utmost gains. In their rush to conquer other countries, he explained, Westerners 
realized that wars would not guarantee all the anticipated results. Wars, in fact, 
often destroyed wealth and inflicted harm upon the victor. Therefore, Westerners 
invented new pretexts and methods for “peaceful” invasion. They claimed that the 
purpose of their conquests was to spread modern civilization and educate “‘sav- 
age" nations.“ In addition, they alleged that they wanted to protect their special 
interests in the occupied countries, ensure the safety of their religious missions, 
and defend these countries against outside enemies. They also exploited their 
agreements and treaties with the colonies in order to occupy them permanently. 
Rida affirmed that “‘all these claims have no meaning except to secure the posses- 
sion and domination of other countries without wars or struggle." 

There were other means which Europe used for dominating the East. Ridà be- 
lieved that Europe managed to control the revenues and minds of the occupied 
peoples through debts and trading companies. Egypt's financial problems and 
heavy debts represented an incentive for the intervention of the European coun- 
tries in its affairs. “These debts enabled the Europeans to dominate Egypt as well 
as other Oriental countries. The European shareholders seized its land and the 
Suez Canal. Their administrators controlled Egypt's revenues and the state appa- 
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ratus.’”’* Moreover, the European trading companies, backed by authority and in- 
fluence, played a cultural as well as an economic role. They obsessed the minds 
and thoughts of the conquered peoples by spreading foreign systems of education, 
languages, and manners; they make a “moral conquest.” They were able thereby 
to dissolve the cultural and social links that had previously maintained the solidar- 
ity of the occupied nation, and laid it open to fragmentation and outside domi- 
nation. The Europeans had a thorough knowledge of the social manners and 
human nature of the colonialized nations. They recognized that extravagance and 
luxury, unaccompanied by proper education, would lead to social disintegration. 
They also realized that the Orient lacked proper education and unity, and hence, a 
slight push of luxury would dissolve the solidarity of its peoples. Consequently, 
"the West rushed into the East with a host of new fashions, products, jewelry, and 
luxury goods. The outcome was the erosion of the East’s economic position and 
its morals."^ 

Rid&’s awareness of the economic impact of European imperialism explained 
his profound conviction that economic independence was a precondition for polit- 
ical independence. Besides, it explained his persistent warnings against allowing 
the foreigners to possess land and economic enterprises in Egypt. He advocated 
full control of the Egyptians over their country and the necessity of enjoying their 
freedom in running its affairs. This included the prevention of foreigners from 
buying land, eliminating Egypt’s international debt, and the allocation of wealth 
in the hands of its people. He proclaimed that Egypt’s national wealth and its 
preservation was the only way to promote the best political and social objectives 
of the nation.” In order to preserve the resources of the nation and prevent the 
circulation of its wealth outside it, Rida stressed the need of acquiring Western 
technical skills and the principles, not the products, of the foreign industries. 

In the second stage of his thinking, which lasted till the beginning of the First 
World War, Rida became directly associated with ‘Abduh and his disciples, who 
advocated a conciliatory attitude toward the British occupation in Egypt. He advo- 
cated a policy of gradual reform and resented any aggressive or militant approach 
to the achievement of political independence in Egypt. His attitude was mainly 
determined by his conviction that a revolution in Egypt against the British would 
have no chance of success. In his opinion the facts of the political situation, at the 
time, were too strong to be reversed: In Ridà's words, the powerful “Northern 
States" were determined to swallow up the weak "Southern States." A revolution 
against the foreigners would be "drastic" and entail consequences that would be 
“very dim and very painful.’ Moreover, Rida and many Egyptians believed that 
‘Urabi’s revolt in 1882 was responsible for the British occupation in the first place 
and believed that another rebellion would only lead to the consolidation of their 
position.” Rida also believed that neither the Ottoman nor the Egyptian officials 
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were capable of defending their Egyptian subjects. Hence, “the only possible 
course under the existing circumstances is to avoid conflict with the authorities 
and persuade those who wield power that progress is useful for the people and can 
not harm them. The reformer in these circumstances must be satisfied with this 
conciliatory method.” Finally, for Rida and ‘Abduh’s Party, British rule in Egypt 
put the necessary checks over the absolute powers of the Khedive who represented 
an obstacle to reform. In 1904, therefore, Rida was able to talk explicitly about the 
natural rights of the nation in appointing and dismissing its ruler, restricting the 
powers of the government, and issuing laws and supervising their execution.” 
Despite its defects, British rule in Egypt remained better and closer to justice than 
the rule of any other European imperialist power, or even that of the traditional 
rulers of the country. Under the British, Egypt enjoyed security and freedom of 
the press, allowing journals such as his to be published. Thus, it seemed that “if 
the Egyptians worked at present, they could reform their country, a course which 
was not available to them before." And some of his countrymen were now bene- 
fitting from reform: 


the reforms which the British initiated in irrigation, finance, administration, 
and politics forced the majority of Egyptians to recognize the beneficial 
consequences of these measures. And if it had not been for their dissatisfac- 
tion with British policies concerning education, they would have all admit- 
ted the good will and benevolence of the occupier.” 


However, in the third stage of his thinking, Rida recognized the failure of the 
conciliatory policy toward Britain and was disappointed in the British refusal to 
grant the Arabs an independent state. At this point, although he had earlier criti- 
cized Afghani’s failure to achieve success in Egypt or any other country,” Rida 
appeared to rediscover the righteousness of Afghàni's policy toward Western im- 
perialism. Indeed, he rehabilitated Afghani by republishing in al-Manar the revo- 
lutionary articles that he had written in a/-“Urwa al-Wuthqa,” and reaffirmed his 
links with Afghani by explicit opposition to British policies concerning the Arab 
and Islamic question.” Although his new position toward Western imperialism 
was fully developed only after the First World War, it had its roots in an earlier 
event. The Italian conquest of Tripoli in 1912 provoked Rida’s fears regarding the 
durability and viability of the Ottoman Empire—an empire that represented the 
wider Muslim community but was now falling apart, one province after another 
occupied by the European powers. He declared that this evidence eliminated the 
old conviction that by not antagonizing Europe, the Muslims could have the op- 
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portunity to achieve progress. It proved that Europe raped the Ottoman provinces 
for mere aggression.” Reverting to an old theme of his, Rida emphasized that 


Europe has infatuated our rulers and peoples. . . . It attacked us with armies 
Of priests, teachers, brokers, debtors, prostitutes, nightclubs, and bars. 
Europe fought us in our religious beliefs, national traditions and habits, 
resources and wealth. ... It was able to dissolve our unity and eliminate 
our wealth, while we imagined ourselves to be progressing." 


To face this danger, he called on the Egyptians in the name of all bonds human, 
Oriental, Ottoman, language, neighborhood, and religion to defend Tripoli and 
stand beside the Ottoman State.” He also urged the Ottoman Empire and the 
whole nation to exert all its efforts to face Europe, even if it meant the complete 
destruction of all Ottomans.? 

Two other concurrent developments influenced his change of outlook as well. 
First, he discovered the disparity between his intellectual position and that of the 
other disciples of ‘Abduh, the members of the Umma Party. Rida felt that this 
group was no longer capable of influencing Egyptian public opinion because its 
spirit was "non-Islamic."* He disapprovingly noted that after the Italian conquest 
of Tripoli and the failure of the Ottoman state to defend its subjects, Lutfi al- 
Sayyid, the editor of al-Jarida, called for Egypt's complete independence from 
the Ottomans.” Second, in 1912 the Khedive drew closer to Rida, and the rela- 
tions between them became more friendly. Rida returned from Istanbul, in 1911, 
without being able to persuade the Unionist government to support his project to 
establish an educational and reformist seminary, Dar al-Da‘wa wa'l-Irshad (“The 
School of Call and Guidance’’). His plan was to establish that seminary in Turkey 
in order to avoid the intrigues of al-Hizb al-Watani ("The National Party") and 
the British in Egypt. The Khedive, who was against the Unionists, approached 
Rida and supported his project.* Consequently, his new association with the Khe- 
dive encouraged Rida to take a more aggressive stand against the British occupa- 
tion and Western imperialism. 

Rida’s bitter experience during and after the First World War increased his 
resentment toward Britain. Rida expected the breakdown of the Ottoman Empire 
during the war and was in search of an independent Arab State, which would 
preserve the Islamic umma. The British hoped to utilize Rida’s influence in some 
parts of the Arab world to induce them to take a neutral stand during the war, in 
return for independence afterward. However, they intercepted letters that he sent 
to warn the Arabs against the British betrayal of independence and arrested him. 
For fear that exile in Malta would put him in contact with the Turks there, they 
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kept him in Egypt under close surveillance, which was not lifted until the end of 
the war.” After the war, and while Rida was in Syria, the Egyptian government 
censored his political writings and tried to prevent his return to Egypt." 

These measures, naturally, altered Ridà's views of the occupation. He now be- 
lieved that the British reforms in Egypt were only intended to serve Britain's im- 
perialist interests.? Britain and France had also disappointed the Arabs by placing 
Iraq and Syria under the mandate system, and by delivering Palestine to the Zion- 
ists. This frustration was translated into the conviction that “Europe has destroyed 
all the good reputation it had in the Orient after its experience during and after the 
war. Nobody, any more, believes the word of the Europeans, nor does anybody 
trust them, or even perceive them to be qualified to exercise justice and virtue." ” 

Particularly galling was the intimate connection between Western imperialism 
and Zionism. Ridà believed that the British hoped to use the Jews in order to 
weaken the Arabs by creating an enemy in their midst." This enemy would ex- 
haust their power and sever the natural links between one Arab country and an- 
other. The Arabs and the Jews would be preoccupied with fighting each other, and 
at the same time would depend on the British for settling their disputes. Conse- 
quently, the Arabs would direct their enmity against the Jews instead of the British 
occupation. Moreover, the Jewish State would form an obstacle between Egypt, 
the Hijaz, and Palestine, and would prevent forever the establishment of a strong 
united Arab-Islamic state standing against European imperialism and its interests 
in the Middle and Far East. In addition, Rida predicted that the Jewish state would 
spill over into East Jordan, Syria, the Hijaz, and Iraq, even crossing the Sinai and 
reaching Egypt. 

The goals which the Zionist movement worked for seemed clear to Rida. The 
Zionists were determined to usurp and build Palestine for themselves, organize 
and unite all the Jews in the East and the West, revive and stimulate their religious 
sentiments, and gain the sympathy and support of the world for their cause. To 
achieve these objectives, they would resort to the power of money and to political 
intrigues. They managed to enslave great countries by their manipulation and pos- 
session of money, which in the civilized world generated influence and control of 
the mass media. He pointed to Zionist attempts to buy Palestine from the Ottoman 
Sultan «Abd al-Hamid, who, however, firmly turned their offer down. As a result, 
they launched furious attacks against him in Europe and succeeded in deposing 
him by virtue of their activity in the ranks of the Unionist Movement. 

To face the Zionist threat, Ridà proposed various measures ranging from peace- 
ful to violent means. He urged the Arabs to form associations and hold conven- 
tions, for investigating and facing the Zionist goals. After his return from 
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Istanbul, in 1911, he realized the strong influence which the Jews exercised on the 
Unionist leaders, and their determination to bring their plans into effect. Conse- 
quently, he contacted Chaim Weizman and Jewish leaders in Egypt and elsewhere 
in the Arab World to convince them that Arab leaders were willing to accept the 
Jews as ordinary citizens, but did not agree to the establishment of an independent 
state for them. Otherwise, Rida informed the Jewish representative in Egypt, the 
Arabs would form armed groups to combat the Jews and resort to all the possible 
means of resistance. In addition, Rida warned the Arabs against selling land in 
Palestine to the Jews or foreigners, and called on the Ottoman government to 
prevent the arrival of Jewish immigrants to Palestine or selling the land to them. 
When all the peaceful means for resisting the Jewish takeover of Palestine failed, 
he suggested the organization of armed groups to fight the Zionists and abort their 
plans. 

As this suggests, Rida believed after the war that it was time to make a complete 
separation between Islam, on the one side, and the British, on the other: “It is 
either a friendship, or absolute enmity.”’” The British, like the rest of Europe, 
recognized, respected, and feared nothing but force.” In 1930, he suggested a 
boycott of foreign goods, called for civil disobedience, and even proposed a 
bloody revolution.* In a letter to his friend Shakib Arslan, Rida mentioned his 
proposals to the High Board of the Muslim Youth Association, of which he was a 
founder, to arrange with the merchants a successful boycott of foreign commodi- 
ties, and to organize the Association into military units, foreshadowing Hasan al- 
Banna’s perception of the evils of foreign economic presence and his conception 
of the organization of the Muslim Brothers into para-military units. He noted that 
his proposals gained acceptance.? 

More than political disappointment, the war revealed to many Orientals the 
violent and ruthless side of Western civilization. The West appeared to possess 
tremendous power for destruction and havoc, a fact which shed a great deal of 
doubt on the viability of Western values and progress. One of those impressed by 
the aggressive behavior of the West during the war was Ridà, who, with full 
surprise, declared that “‘it did not pass through anyone’s mind that all these evils 
could be committed by the great (European) states . . . the states of sciences, arts, 
and civilization.” Western civilization seemed to have failed in putting sufficient 
moral checks on the destructive ambitions of its carriers. In addition, scientific 
advancement turned into guns and bombs annihilating human beings. As a refine- 
ment of his earlier thinking, therefore, Ridà now concluded that "there is no 
benefit in modern civilization when based on selfishness and material strength. 
. .. Nor in science and progress when they turn into means for enslaving human 
beings." ? 
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Rida thus saw a duality in the nature of the West. On the one hand, the West was 
an advanced civilization, and, on the other, it was a colonizer. For many Orientals 
the West reflected more than one image. The West within its own borders ap- 
peared to denote progress, freedom, and equality. However, outside its frontiers, 
particularly in the East, the West was associated with imperialism, economic ex- 
ploitation, and repression. According to Rida, “France combined contradictions. 
... France in Europe is totally opposite to France in Africa. In Europe it is the 
mother of freedom and equality and the source of science and arts. However, 
there are no traces of these aspects in Africa.""* The same applied to Europe, 
which strongly denounced religious fanaticism. However, its behavior proved the 
fact that "religious fanaticism is prohibited in the West, sanctioned in the East." 

Rida attributed this duality to some of the intrinsic values embodied in Western 
civilization. These values place an excessive emphasis on individualism, power, 
racism, interest, nationalism, and the fullfilment of material needs. Therefore, 
Western civilization appeared in the East to be incapable of presenting a consis- 
tent and universally accepted message for human beings. It allowed its carriers to 
have two contradictory behaviors. Moreover, Ridà believed that most of the at- 
tractive values, freedom, equality, and justice, which Europe claimed to stand for 
were mere instruments for deceiving Orientals. These values were portrayed to 
the Orientals to be higher and more just in order to convince them to relinquish 
their traditional values and adopt the Western ones. However, in the end, the 
people of the East had little prospect of enjoying these "universal" Western values 
which were violated in the colonies by French and British imperialism. Mean- 
while, the Orientals lost in vain the values embodied in their own culture which 
sustained them for a long period of time. '® 

Rashid Ridà's comprehension of this moral dichotomy led him to make com- 
parisons between “Western Civilization after five centuries of progress and Is- 
lamic civilization in its first century." ' In his comparisons, Rida found a way to 
prove the superiority of his own culture, at least in relation to some of its moral 
aspects. He stressed the indispensibility of religion and its moral precepts, in 
particular justice and mercy, in the formation of civilization. Scientific progress, 
he asserted, was not sufficient for securing a consistent civilization. In this re- 
spect, the West was a perfect case in point. In Europe, the natural sciences had 
reached a high degree of progress, yet it failed to approach the moral status of 
early Islam. Islam then was not guided by science but by the moral principles of 
religion. To fortify his argument, Ridà introduced examples from Islamic history 
to demonstrate the justice and fairness of the early well-guided Caliphs, the 
mercy of the Muslim conqueror, and the just treatment of non-Muslims, fre- 
quently quoting Le Bon who highly praised the Arab conqueror for his mercy," 
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and comparing this to the repulsive practices of twentieth-century Europeans in 
different parts of the East who were acting in an arrogant way toward non-Europe- 
ans and were corrupting the morals of the conquered peoples. '®” 


Conclusion 


Ridà's views of the West were diverse and complex. Although critical of some 
aspects of Western civilization, he was no simple rejectionist, nor was he a mere 
imitator. His intellectual contribution lay precisely here: whereas ‘Abduh was in- 
tent on proving to the West that Islam was modern and rational, Rida, less opti- 
mistic, was intent on saving his country by selective borrowing from the West 
while reaffirming the strengths of Islamic traditions. To his mind before the First 
World War, the West, in many respects, mirrored what was lacking in the East; 
some aspects of Western civilization seemed overpoweringly attractive, and 
needed to be emulated. Yet Ridà also attempted to outline the requirements that 
had to accompany this process so that the nation could modernize while holding 
fast to its indigenous culture and historical identity. He realized that moderniza- 
tion was a structural and not only a mental process. 

The Western occupation of Muslim lands was at once invigorating and disillu- 
sioning. Indeed, the occupation endowed Western civilization with a double im- 
age, with it soon being realized that what the West preached within its borders 
contradicted how it behaved outside them. Ridà'a views, nonetheless, reflected 
the realities of the Egyptian situation. At first, influenced by the militant zeal of 
Afghani, he gave vent to anti-imperialist views in the early issues of his journal. 
As Rida became closely associated with Muhammad ‘Abduh and the possibility of 
revolution seemed to grow remote, he adopted a more moderate attitude. Then 
came the First World War during which Britain and France betrayed Arab aspira- 
tions for independence and the horrifyingly destructive potential of Western tech- 
nological achievements were displayed. This led Rida to advocate violence 
against Britain and imperialist Europe and, more importantly, it confirmed his 
growing doubts about the worthiness of Western material progress. Where once 
parts of Western civilization were held out as exemplary, the Western occupation 
left now only profound disappointment. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


The Templeton Award 1988 for the Cause of Progress in Religion 


Selections from the citation read out by Rev. Wilbert Forker, Vice-President, 
Templeton Foundation, on the occasion of the Templeton Prize presentation cere- 
mony for 1988, at the Governor’s House, Melbourne, Australia, on 28th Septem- 
ber, 1988. The full text was published in Pakistan Hijra News, VI, 10 (October 
1988). 


Dr. Inamullah Khan: An Appreciation 


In parts of the world religion is often thought of as divisive. Dr. Inamullah 
Khan is a religious leader whose great contribution to showing that religion must 
be applied to daily life can be seen [on] at least three levels. His many gifts and 
graces can be discerned first at the intimate level where he is found among his 
friends, his colleagues and his family. Secondly he is a great leader within the 
Islamic world where his work for Islamic unity and Islamic identity has been 
untiring. Thirdly he is truly a world citizen, respected by people of varying reli- 
gious and cultural background. ... After growing up in Burma in the small Mus- 
lim minority there, open to many contacts and friendships with Buddhist and 
Hindu neighbours, Dr. Inamullah Khan responded to the challenge to become a 
citizen of the newly-founded state of Pakistan .... The vision of putting religious 
convictions into social and political practice sustained the pioneers of the new 
State and led them to accommodate the headquarters of what was then the only 
functioning international Islamic organization, the World Muslim Congress. It 
was the home of Dr. Inamullah Khan that became the hub of activities aimed at 
reuniting the fragmented Muslim world which had shared in such full measure the 
upheavals of both world wars and of the dismantling of colonialism. . . . 

Despite very limited human and financial resources Dr. Inamullah Khan em- 
barked upon the establishment of a network which went well beyond the gathering 
of leaders and helped to strengthen a world-wide brotherhood and solidarity 
among Muslims. It should not be forgotten that some three quarters of the refu- 
gees in this century are estimated to have been Muslims. The challenge before an 
organization such as the World Muslim Congress has therefore been enormous. 
Despite the many preoccupations within the Islamic world, ... [Dr. Inamullah 
Khan] has also given much energy and imagination to building bridges between 
the Muslim world and neighbours from other religions and cultures. . . . 

It is perhaps the dedicated work of Dr. Khan, a chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the World Conference on Religion and Peace/International, which 
best illustrates his claim to be a world citizen, recognized by people of every 
religious tradition for his readiness to co-operate with all people of goodwill in 
the interests of peace and justice. After many years of involvement in the World 
Conference on Religion and Peace he was elected at Nairobi in 1984 as one of the 
nine joint presidents drawn from five different religions. He has been chosen by 
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them to preside at a series of international meetings ranging from Karachi to Ge- 
neva, from Beijing to Moscow. . . . 

Dr. Inamullah Khan is a man who has tried throughout his life to practise what 
his religion preaches. He is inspired by the high ideals of his own religion and has 
a capacity to respect the high ideals of other religions too. He does not fall into the 
trap of comparing the ideals in his own tradition with the failings in someone 
else’s tradition. He can show himself deeply self-critical about his own Islamic 
traditions but rightly expects similar self-criticism in other religious families 
around the world. He sees the importance of religious freedom being available to 
members of his own community so that they may pray and work as God has 
directed them but Dr. Khan can also show solidarity with the needs of other reli- 
gious communities, particularly when they are in a minority, to be properly pro- 
tected and enabled in their religious and social practices. . . . 

Religion for . . . [Dr. Khan] is not simply a private matter but an essential moti- 
vation for society. In this sense it may even be necessary to mix religion with 
politics, not in the pejorative sense of seeking prestige or spurious authentication, 
nor yet in the dangerous sense of fanaticizing issues; rather it is the life of Dr. 
Khan that exemplifies the way in which one cannot lay claim to human or divinely 
given rights without exercising human but divinely sustained responsibilities and 
duties. In rising to this challenge he shows himself a humble and effective servant 
of both God and humanity. 


Selections from the Acceptance Speech by 
Dr. Inamullah Khan 


... The basis of all true religions is the same as they all emanate from the same 
divine source. The passage of time has given varying meanings to the simple 
words of heavenly guidance, and we unnecessarily keep wrangling over the inter- 
pretation of the noble teachings revealed by God's messengers, at different times 
and in different parts of the world. The Quran says that there are no people to 
whom Prophets, Messengers, Guides and Teachers have not been sent. Instead of 
being lost in the past, let us live in the world of today and simultaneously plan and 
work for a Better Tomorrow, if not for us, at least for our future generations. 

The world is tired of the jargons of racialism and nationalism and of the narrow 
religionists who divide the people into many opposing groups, who reduce the 
great binding and loving force of religion into divisive factors and who try to turn 
religion into numerous bones of contention. Let us learn to be the humble keepers 
of our neighbours, through the channel of service. If this could be possible in the 
times of Abraham, Buddha, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed and other world teachers, 
why should it not be possible to achieve it today. No good religionist preaches the 
fusion or merger of all religions into one; let all religions thrive and let the bou- 
quet of all these religions make the world a better, a happier and a peaceful world 
to live in. Yes, itis very much possible, despite all odds with which we are faced, 
provided we have the will to do so and provided we have the courage to admit our 
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faults and mistakes. With a strong will and a prayerful heart, let us put ourselves 
to work as humble servants of God and instead of wasting our time in finding the 
faults of others, let us steadily keep improving ourselves in the service of 
humanity. ... 

Religion, I submit, is a search, a long and continuous search, for Truth, Justice, 
and Law and Order, for establishing real Peace on earth. Despite this continuous 
search for peace, man, sometimes, on one pretext or the other, keeps breaking the 
peace in different areas of the world, sometimes leading even to long-drawn wars. 
The nations of the world, despite the UN and the other prestigious international 
bodies like the NAM, the OAU, the OIC, etc., are still the victims of the danger- 
ous arms race. Over three billion US dollars are being spent every day of the year 
on this awful mission of death and destruction by securing more and more lethal 
weapons of human destruction. Rightly has our good friend, Dr. Homer Jack, the 
first Secretary General of the WCRP/International, titled his book, published a 
few years ago, Disarm or Die’. Who will take this message home to the peoples 
and the nations of the world? Friends, we can hopefully look up only to the people 
of religion to undertake this mission of Peace. The huge sums of money, now 
wasted on amassing more and more deadly weapons, can be used for the badly- 
needed development programmes in the fields of education, social welfare, medi- 
care and even for such basic needs of humanity as supply of the much-needed 
clean water, as would help to make the future of the world more safe. Let us not 
forget that the mission of religion is not to destroy but to liberate the minds of 
people for the greater good of all.... 

One very important aspect of religion, which many people forget, is our ac- 
countability to God about our acts and deeds. We may bluff ourselves and cheat 
others but not God, as He is All-knowing and and All-seeing. He even knows 
what is in our minds and in the deep recesses of our hearts. . . . 

Before I close, let me add that Peace is not the absence of war: it is something 
more positive. To us Muslims, Peace means a blissful and a wholesome life, 
wherein justice, righteousness and moral values prevail, without descrimination 
or any intolerance to any other Faith. We all must strive to bring about fraternal 
understanding, amongst all the peoples, for the all-round progress of entire hu- 
manity on the basis of harmony and mutual understanding. 


Melbourne, 26th September, 1986. INAMULLAH KHAN 


The full text was made available by “The Templeton Prize," box N7776, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 
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Regards chrétiens sur Pistam. By Louis Gardet Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1986. 219 pp Indices. 
96 F 


In this work which :s devoted to a discussion of Muslim-Christian relations, Louis Gardet suggests 
that the time has come when religious traditions and communities can no longer understand themselves 
or their responsibilities in the modern world in isolation from the other Hence for Gardet the impor- 
tance of "dialogue." However, for Gardet, dialogue 1s not a question of missionary strategy (as it has 
often been 1n missionary circles) or even a method for the narrowing of theological differences but 
rather a way by which Muslims and Christians can join together to deal in a mutually respectful fash- 
ion with the great intellectual and practical challenges that today confront both historic traditions. Dia- 
logue of that sort presupposes a radical openness and takes the differences (theological and others) as 
a given Gardet ıs convinced that both communities stand to benefit from serious collaboration on both 
the intellectual and practical planes Although the larger part of this work 1s devoted to a discussion of 
the theological issues that confront the two faiths, a considerable amount of space is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of differing conceptions of community, the spiritual life, and the urgent issues of social justice 

Following an introductory chapter in which the author sets forth a rationale for the book and indi- 
cates the issues to be taken up, he proceeds in the remaining eight chapters to elaborate what he be- 
heves to be the major intellectual and moral challenges confronting the two religious communities, In 
chapters II and IH he turns his attention to a series of theological issues, principally the problem of 
theodicy, which he examunes in historical context and at considerable length The problem of divine 
omnipotence and human freedom continues to be, in his view, one of the most vexing issues in both 
traditions. In chapter IV divergent conceptions of community (church and umma) also are discussed 
In the subsequent chapter Gardet shifts the focus away from strictly intellectual problems to some of 
the more pressing social issues of our time. Here Gardet rightly wonders why Muslims and Christians 
have not made greater effort to work together in a spirit of cooperation and to address some of the 
more urgent of these problems. Apart from chapter VI, which deals with a medieval instance of inter- 
religious discourse, the remaining part of the book 1s devoted to a discussion of the spiritual life from 
Christian and Muslim perspectives. It should perhaps be pointed out here that when Gardet speaks of 
Christianity and Islam it 1s a question of the Roman Catholic and Sunm traditions While this selective 
treatment of the two faiths 1s understandable for reasons of space, 1t does inevitably lead to a certain 
oversimplification of the issues facing Islam and Christianity in a dialogical situation Nonetheless, de- 
spite this limitation, the work here under review does represent an important contribution to a clanfi- 
cation of the issues facing Islam and Christianity at this particular point in history 


Boston University MERLIN L. SWARTZ 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Traditional Islam in the Modern World. By Seyyed Hossein Nasr. London and New York: 
KPI Ltd., 1987. x plus 335 pp. n.p. 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr has authored still another work to emphasize his unique interpretation of 
Islamic religion The book under review covers many ideas which have been mentioned in one or 
another context in his previous works to which references have been made throughout However, in 
this work Nasr has undertaken to interpret traditional Islam for the Westerners and juxtapose his inter- 
pretation with the often distorted ‘fundamentalist’ and misguided ‘modernist’ versions of Islam in the 
modern age. 

The book ts divided into four major parts with a Prologue and a Postscript The strength of the 
book lies in the II and IH parts dealing with the differences and the resulting tensions between tradi- 
tional Islam and modernism Nasr has been successful in relating the traditional aspects of Islam to 
the intellectual development of the modern world, most of which he has done in his previous works. 
Although in places the treatment of modern rationalism and humanism 1s superficial and unnecessanly 
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negative, the originality of Islamic civilization 1s overstated His treatment of secular thought and its 
equation with new kind of 'anthropomorphism' brings to the mind Ghazali's confrontation. with and 
refutation of Batini Shifism in which he found something to be persuasive in constructing his intellec- 
tual edifice without ever acknowledging ıt As for the originality of Islamic civilization, it is remark- 
able that in traditional cultures where a cross-current of ideas seems to be a commonplace, the ideas 
were borrowed slowly and almost unconsciously, and were usually assimilated in the new culture in 
' their own terminology. 

The Prologue which lays down the conceptual framework of reference for the rest of the book by de- 
fining Traditional Islam fails to differentiate between various senses in which the word ‘Islam’ can ap- 
pear in such a scholarly venture. The impression that Nasr conveys is that ‘Islam’ is the name of that 
divine tradition as much as all that attached itself to it in the name of ‘Islamic’ civilization, whether 
the original tradition provided justification for such inclusion or not. Moreover, Nasr’s interpretation 
of this traditional Islam inevitably leads him to regard the ‘fundamentalist’ and ‘modernist’ versions of 
Islam as being deviations from the traditional norm, From whose ‘traditional norm’? We know the dis- 
pute between the mutakallimun and the falasifa over fundamental issues like revelation and prophecy 
and their role in the Muslim society Whose version of the prophecy was faithful to the ‘traditional 
norm’? 

These fundamental problems of interpretation, however, do not diminish the significance of the 
book, and like Nasr's other numerous works, it deserves to be studied by students of Islam in the 
Modern Age. 


University of Virginia ABDULAZIZ A SACHEDINA 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Knowing One Another: Shaping an Islamic Anthropology. By Merry! Wyn Davies. London and 
New York: Mansell Publishing Limited, 1988. x plus 189 pp. Index. $52.50, hardcover 


The author, a Muslim, anthropologist, and freelance wnter, has embarked on a pioneering effort to 
explicate an Islamic anthropology—an approach to the study of human society and culture through 
Quranic concepts and principles The Quranic constructs that Davies claims provide the conceptual 
and value foundation for an Islamic anthropology are tawhid (‘unity’), umma (‘community’), din ('reli- 
gion/philosophy of life’), sharia (‘normative rules’), and munhaj (‘the contextualization of din’) The 
author argues that God intentionally communicated these Quranic concepts and values to enable hu- 
mans to comprehend and assess reality Because Islam is a universal religion, she reasons, Islamic 
concepts enjoy universally valid sociocultural application 

An Islamic anthropology is not culturally neutral. In the Islamic view of existence, every human 
action has moral and ethical dimensions. Consequently, an Islamic anthropology would entail evalua- 
tive studies of various sociocultural systems with Islamic prescriptions and prohibitions as a frame of 
reference. 

In addition to describing and rationalizing an Islamic anthropology in great detail, Davies also crt- 
tiques Western anthropology and calls for a constructive dialogue between the two Despite the 
author's positive tone, social scientists will find little common ground shared by Western and Islamic 
anthropologies. Western social science is distinguished by its skeptical orientations to all constructs 
and theories, even its own Ideally, ıt worships no one, and reserves the right to accept or discard any 
concept or theory on purely pragmatic grounds It regards all conclusions as hypotheses subject to 
further verification or refutation. By contrast, an Islamic anthropology is forever wed to Quranic 
concepts and principles It is constrained by divine injunctions 


University of Florida i PAUL J MAGNARELLA 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Beyond the Written Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the History of Religion. William A. 
Graham. Cambridge/New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987 306 pp. Bibliography. 
Indices. $32 50. 


Modern critical studies have analyzed scriptures (especially Jewish and Christian versions) from the 
standpoint of their textual, literary, source, and pre-hterary oral structures In more recent decades, 
rhetorical and structual analyses have been appropriately added to that long list of methodological 
tools. Graham’s work 1s not just another of these, nor merely a new combination of earlier analytical 
approaches. His 1s a serious, fresh, and very promising attempt to focus on scriptures as scripture, 
emphasizing above all that dynamic “orality” which Graham believes to be the hallmark of such texts 
and of their use ın their respective traditions. Though he explores scriptural materials from widely dif- 
fering contexts and cultures (including a discussion of Indian Vedic texts which 1s central to his argu- 
ment), Graham’s more extensive observations are made with respect to the orality mherent in Muslim, 
Jewish, and Christian scriptures His thesis is clear from preface through “postscript,” namely, that 
our modern bias for a literary, visual, “silent” reading of texts (scriptural or otherwise) prevents an 
adequate understanding of scriptures whose function was/is consistently dependent upon oral/aural in- 
teraction. Part I explores the development of literacy from the ancient through the post-Gutenberg 
world Graham there argues that widespread literacy (especially in the West) since the nineteenth cen- 
tury has made silent, visual encounters "normative" for an interaction with the written word This 
"print-dominated culture,” in this author's view, has inhibited the possibility of experiencing written 
scriptural texts primarily as spoken word (Part ID. 

Graham's thesis 1s credible only if in fact that essential "orality" does so dominate the character and 
use of such representative scriptural texts, a case which is convincingly made in Parts HI and IV 
where he cites Muslim and Christian devotional/liturgical uses of scripture to illustrate the 1ndispensa- 
bility of that “spoken word." Especially helpful are three chapters (7, 8, and 9) where Graham argues 
that a recitation of the Quranic text can in fact convey some meaning even when heard by faithful 
Muslims who do not understand the original language. This observation is especially significant in 
view of the fact that Islamic scriptures are so popularly understood as "book religion” in the extreme 
Two additional chapters deal, first, with early Christian monastic recitations of scnpture (both commu- 
nal and private), which liturgical practice Graham believes to be integral to such monastic spirituality, 
and secondly, with Luther’s stress on the oral/aural nature of “Word” which always remains distin- 
guishable (though not separable) from the written “book ” 

There is so much to commend 1n this book that criticisms pale alongside of its strengths. One might 
wish that Graham could clarify more precisely what "meaning" emerges from an Arabic recitation of 
a Quranic text when the language itself is not understood, a question which he himself raises in the 
final chapter (p. 163) Or, Graham's references to the habit of learning scriptural texts “by heart" 
might be balanced with a further examination of “heart” as the seat of intelligence in Hebrew tradi- 
tion And, perhaps more could be done to clanfy exactly what distinguishes "religious" from other 
texts. All this aside, readers will find this study immensely suggestive in its fresh and creative ap- 
proach to the scriptural genre. Biblical scholars who have had their textual/literary/historical biases 
challenged by books such as Northrop Frye's The Great Code, or Hans Frei's The Eclipse of Biblical 
Narrative will surely go "beyond the written word" in Graham's study, especially with its widespread 
use of alternative disciplinary methods to enhance and deepen the use of more traditional tools of 
Biblical scholarship The bibliography itself 1s a treasure (pp. 245-95), as are Graham’s extensive 
notes (pp 173-238) Finally and importantly, the book offers much to advance on-going Jewish- 
Christian-Muslim dialogues. 


Mount Holyoke College ROBERT F. BERKEY 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Medieval Persian Court Poetry. By Julie Scott Meisami Princeton Princeton University Press, 1987. 
xin plus 345 pp $45.00 


This ts a work of major importance, aimed at re-evaluating "medieval Persian court poetry by placing it 
in its proper historical and literary perspective" (p 1x) My colleague, William Hanaway, suggests (on the 
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inside cover) that tt "should stimulate a great deal of new thinking,’ and in that view he is certainly correct. 
However, I would like to take his comment even further and suggest that, because Meisami makes such 
fruitful use of works of literary theory and displays such breadth in her treatment of the connections 
between the Persian and Arabic traditions and of the analogous generic traditions in the West, her book 
should be of extreme interest to all scholars in the field of comparative literature and particularly that of the 
Middle East. In the modes of analysis essayed here and the conclusions drawn, to this reviewer, there 
seems to be much material of interest to scholars in Arabic, Turkish, Urdu, and medieval Hebrew literature 
studies (among others). 

The work begins with a chapter devoted to a discussion of the role of the poet at court, and the definition 
of the terms “court poetry" and “courtly love.” This 1s followed by a study of the panegyric, through such 
poets as Manüchihri and Anvari, this includes an extremely useful account of the role and nature of the 
qasida and of Ibn Qutayba's famous description of the "structural logic” of the poem and especially the 
nasib (p. 47 et seq ). The centerpiece of the work consists of three chapters devoted to the study of the 
Persian romance from different perspectives: "Language as experience" , "Character as Moral Emblem", 
and "As Mirror." Each of these chapters incorporates discussion of specific examples of the romance, such 
as Gurgüni's Vis o-Ramin and Nizami’s Layli o-Majnün There are several discussions of broad interest. of 
these we would single out for mention a rebuttal of the views of Gustave von Grunebaum on the “hero” 
(p 132 et seq ) and a consideration of the role of kingship in the tradition (p. 180 et seq.). A further chapter 
deals with the ghazal, including an important assessment of the role of homoerotic poetry and some excel- 
lent analyses of individual poems by Hafiz (p 270 et seq ) 

In her conclusion, Meisami notes that her study on the poetry of Hafiz is part of a larger project and that 
this book is "a prolegomenon to further investigation" (p. 317) However, while she may choose to charac- 
terize this work as such, the modesty of that statement should not be allowed to diminish the extent to 
which all scholars in Middle Eastern literature are now indebted to her for this excellent and genuinely 
literary study 


University of Pennsylvania ROGER ALLEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Textual Sources for the Study of Islam. Edited and translated by Andrew Rippin and Jan Knappert 
Manchester Manchester University Press, 1986 xu plus 209 pp. Map. Glossary Index. £6 75. 


This anthology ts one of a series directed toward the primary-texts-in-translation needs of university and 
college teachers The texts selected are grouped under the following rubrics: scriptures, religious history, 
ritual practice, law, theology, sectarian movements, mysticism, and interpretations of Islam in the modern 
world. Within these categories the editors have made a commendable effort to 1ncorporate material of 
viable length and variety. The excerpts 1ncluded are sufficiently long to give students a good taste of the 
multiple genres of Islamic literature. The range of inclusions is particularly attractive to teachers who want 
to expose students to aspects of the ‘lived’ tradition about which the standard sources are often silent. For 
example, a condensed extract of Javanese wisdom literature taken from H. Kraemer's 1921 Leiden publica- 
tion, Een Javaansche Primbon uit de Zestiende Eeuw, 1s an attractive addition, given the present numerical 
prominence of Indonesian Islam Selections from Jan Knappert's Swahili Islamic Poetry (Leiden, 1971), as 
well as material drawn from that editor's unpublished manuscript and oral sources, attest to the vitality of 
Islam in Africa. Nor is the classical tradition of Arabic Islamic literature neglected Andrew Rippin's 
abiding interest in QuDanic studies has assured the inclusion of a broad range of ulim al-qur 'an material 
Such mufassirün as Muqàátil b. Sulaymün, Abd Jafar Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari and “Imad al-Din 
Ismá(1l b. Umar b Kathir are represented (although not in that chronological order) as are passages from 
CAII b. Is& al-Rummàni's al-Nukat fi igàz al-Qur'àn, Abii Zakartyya’ Yahy& b Sharaf al-Din al-Nawasi's 
al-Tibyàn fi adab hamalat al-Qur 'àn and Abū Muslim (Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdad?’s Kitab al-nàsikh wa al- 
mansükh fi al-Qur'an As an instance of contemporary exegesis, the editors have incorporated a brief 
Ism&ili tafsir on surat al-nür. 35 by the Agha Khan Karim Ali into their category "sectarian movements" 
—a section which also contains their more controversial inclusion of Ahmadiyya and Bahá'i material. 

Aside from inevitable queries about the selection process and the observation of minor omissions (e.g., 
no edition or manuscript source for al-BaghdàdI's Kitab usBl al-din is cited), my principal reservation 
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about this book is structural Presumably as a space-saving—1 e., money-saving—device mandated by the 
publisher, introductions to the book's eight divisions have been lumped together into one preliminary chap- 
ter, necessitating a constant, and annoying, thumbing back and forth between text and explanatory mate- 
rial. One can hope that a second edition (an edition which this anthology’s deserved success will surely 
Justify) would permit the use of more generous formatting. One final caveat. order far, far in advance of 
intended classroom use I was pleased enough with this book to include it as a required purchase for the 
course on Islam which I taught this past semester Although all other course materials arnved in plenty of 
time, the semester 15 now over and this text shipment has yet to appear 


Emory University JANE DAMMEN MCAULIFFE 
Atlanta, Georgia 


In Quest of an Islamic Humanism: Arabic and Islamic Studies in Memory of Mohamed al-Nowaihi. 
Edited by A H, Green. Cairo: American University 1n Cairo Press, 1984 xxiv plus 217 pp. n p 


Throughout his scholarly lifetime, Mohamed al-Nowaihi championed the cause of critical scholarship 
and liberal dialogue between the Christian and Muslim communities, in Egypt and elsewhere He cast a 
long shadow over the faculty and student body of the American University in Cairo, where he taught from 
1957 to his death ın February of 1980 His colleagues in the Department of Arabic Studies therefore elected 
to commemorate his legacy with a volume of essays by scholars who had known al-Nowaih: well dunng his 
career at the AUC and other institutions. Thirteen individuals, all noted authorities in their respective 
fields, contributed pieces to this collection, some addressing issues of personal interest to al-Nowaihi, 
others focusing on topics relevant to their own research The editor organized these essays in five sections: 
Arab-Islamic Institutions (Bernard Lewis, Bernard Weiss), Classical Arabic Literature (Adel Sulaiman 
Gamal, Andras Hamon, Ferial Ghazoul), History of Islamic Art and Architecture (George T Scanlon, 
Christel M. Kessler, John Alden Williams), Early Modern Islamic Civilization (Thomas Naff, J O. 
Hunwick, A H, Green), Muslim-Christian Dialogue (Kenneth Cragg, Frederick M. Denny) 

Unevenness of individual offerings plus a lack of thematic continuity are predictable features of com- 
memorative volumes, and this one 1s no exception Nonetheless, the topics will certainly interest readers 
familiar with the issues they elucidate Lewis (“Siyäsa”) addressed the origins of this Arabic term, noting 
that medieval authors used it to designate statecraft rather than politics. Lewis argued that szydsa referred 
specifically to punishment not defined by the sharía. Weiss (“Language and Law: The Linguistic Premise 
of Islamic Legal Science") chose al-Amudi’s al-Ihkam fi Usil al-Ahkàm to demonstrate how a jurist used 
the linguistic principles of legal science to attribute precise meanings to terms that superficially appeared 
ambiguous. Gamal (‘‘Narrative Poetry 1n Classical Arabic Literature") argued at the outset that principles 
of Aristotle’s Poetics were relevant to the medieval Arab literary experience, but did not reveal any concrete 
relationship between this treatise and the poems he chose to illustrate his thesis Hamor: (“Did Medieval 
Readers Make Sense of Form? Notes on a Passage of al-Iskafi") selected arguments from the author's 
Durrat al-Tanzil which seeks to show that “in the Quran no shade of expression 1s adventitious. God does 
not tinker with idle words " Although no expert in Hamori’s field, I doubt that this observation comes as 
any surprise to even the general reader Ghazoul (“The Metaphors of Historiography. A Study of Ibn 
Khaldün's Historical Imagination"), on the other hand, offered some truly stimulating ideas about the 
imagery Ibn Khaldün employed to shape his readers’ conception of the historical process. 

Scanlon (“Moulded Early Lead Glazed Wares from Fustat, Imported or Indigenous?” ) argued by clever 
deduction (the discovery of defective molds which would have not been imported) that the lead glaze 
technique was definitely employed in Egypt from the ninth century A.D A series of photographs and scale 
drawings accompany his text, Kessler ("Mecca-Oriented Urban Architecture in Mamluk Cairo: The 
Madrasa-Mausoleum of Sultan Shátban H”}, demonstrated how Cairene architects revived a technique 
whereby the central [win would be aligned precisely toward Mecca while the external structure blended in 
with a street that ran at a different angle. Williams (“The Khánqah of Siryaqüs: A Mamluk Royal Religious 
Foundation") drew on two waqfIyas of Sultan al-N&sir Muhammad published by Muhammad Amin to 
describe in detail one of the most prominent Safi hospices in medieval Egypt The essay remarked the 
Christian origins of this famous shrine north of Cairo, and concluded with à charming anecdote heard by 
the author when he visited the site 
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Knowing the Unknowable God: Ibn-Sina, Maimonides, Aquinas. By David B. Burrell. Notre Dame, 
Indtana. University of Notre Dame Press, 1986 x plus 130 pp $15.95, hardcover, $8 95, paper 


Burrell examines three medieval thinkers in this book, Ibn-Sina, Maimonides, and Aquinas, and what 
they had to say on a single subject, namely, the doctrine of God They are principally philosophers operat- 
ing out of their own religious cultures of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity respectively, and as Burrell says, 
"they conspired to fashion a doctrine of God by transforming classical philosophy to display divine tran- 
scendence " The whole point of this study is to treat comparatively the doctrine of God held by these three 
sages in such a way that it has something to say to Western Christians “in conversation with religious and 
cultural heritages.” 

To that end, Burrell starts out in the first chapter with our sages’ perspective on God and the world, 
establishing the distinction as well as the connection between the two In the second chapter, we see the 
three authors as they investigate the distinction between essence and existence, a key problem in all philo- 
sophical theology. Chapter three 1s devoted to the actua] nature of the Divinity in itself as necessary being, 
one and indivisible. In chapter four, the attributes of God insofar as they can be predicated of the One are 
discussed Chapter five goes into the question of God's knowledge of particulars. Chapter six deals with 
God as the creator of contingent things and therefore of each individual An Epilogue follows this last 
chapter, and here Burrell draws some interesting conclusions, amongst which is the thesis that the three 
authors engaged in a kind of intercultural, interfaith “conversation,” a sort of dialogue that has applications 
to the ecumenical efforts of our times Of course, Burrell knows that no such dialogue actually occurred, 
yet, as he says, "communication took place, as Ibn-Sina influenced Maimonides, and both affected 
Aquinas." He also concludes that “the unity of God can hardly be comprehended as a purely philosophical 
assertion,” for all three thinkers were embedded 1n the strands of their respective religions Yet, for all that, 
we can profit from a comparative study that reveals how three philosophers belonging to different religions 
grappled intellectually with the question of God and allied issues , 

Numerous notes go with each chapter and reveal the depth of Burrell ’s reading and erudition. While it 
abounds with historical observations, the book 1s primarily addressed to philosophically-minded readers 
and is written with charm and sophistication. 


Indiana University VICTOR DANNER 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Averroes’ De Substantia Orbis: Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text with English Translation and 
Commentary. By Arthur Hyman. [Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi. Averroes Hebraicus, Medie- 
val Academy Books No 96] Cambridge, Massachusetts and Jerusalem. Medieval Academy of 
America, 1986 156 plus 74 pp. ın Hebrew numerals. Two Critical Apparatus Hebrew-Latin Glos- 
sary Bibliography Two Indices. $30 00 


Arthur Hyman's critical edition and translation of Averroes’ De Substantia Orbis ws the final contribution 
to the "Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem" of which the future publication by the Medieval 
Academy of America was first announced in 1931 Since this text has survived only in its Hebrew and 
Latin translations, it is indeed fitting that this edition is co-published by the Israeli Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities 

This text 1s a welcome addition to the still meagre body of edited Islamic philosophical texts no less than 
to that of medieval texts in translation. The very scope of the work involved and the careful scholarly 
knowledge and attention evident in it render any critical comments of minor significance in comparison. 

Hyman's edition and translation are based upon the anonymous Hebrew translation of Averroes’ inde- 
pendent investigations of Aristotle's celestial physics in Narboni's recension and includes the six treatises 
which comprise it Where the extant Hebrew manuscripts are judged to be corrupt, or to present an incon- 
sistent reading, both the text and the translation are amended in accordance with the Latin manuscripts 

In all six treatises Averroes is concerned with drawing as clear a distinction between the terrestrial and 
celestial bodies as 1s possible arguing that similar properties are predicated of each equivocally Although 
the two corporeal species, since they are in motion, must be composed of two natures, they differ both in 
their motion and in their composition. Properly speaking, unlike composite, corruptible, terrestrial bodies, 
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the celestial body 1s simple and eternal, whereas the terrestrial form inheres in matter, the celestial form 1s 
immaterial 

In addition to this analyses of Aristotle's opinions which attempt to develop a unified, consistent Aristo- 
telian theory of the heavens, Averroes devoted considerable attention to refutations of erroneous opinions, 
both implicit and explicit, especially those of Avicenna In fact, since some of Averroes' most critical 
disagreements with Avicenna’s teachings, such as the composition of the celestial body, form an integral 
part of the explanations in all six treatises, the publication of this text should contribute to further study of 
the controversy between the two thinkers Hyman’s comprehensive notes as well as the indices are very 
helpful both for understanding these difficult texts and for the study of the philosophical controversies. 

My main reservations about this edition concerns editorial decisions First, I am puzzled by the decision 
of the general editor to present the second apparatus to the Hebrew text in translation. However accurate 
the translation is judged to be, it presents an interpretation rather than the original Latin text and thus, 
seems to defeat the purpose of a critical apparatus. Second, 1n seeking both to explain the manuscripts’ 
traditions and transmission and to present a summary analysis of the text, Hyman's brief introduction, at 
times, 1s obscure and raises problems which are not addressed. For example, a clear explanation of the 
relation between the three independent versions of the third treatise would have been helpful both to the 
Hebrew and the English reader, especially since the second Hebrew version does not contain a second 
apparatus and the English version contains a single translation only. 

Notwithstanding, Hyman’s edition and translation of Averroes’ De Substantia Orbis is an expert contri- 
bution to the study of Islamic philosophy and I am looking forward to his edition and study of the Hebrew 
version of the seventh treatise on the celestial sphere (17-18) 


Vanderbilt University Iprr DoBBS-WEINSTEIN 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Eighteenth-Century Renewal And Reform In Islam. Edited by Nehemiah Levtzion and John O Voll. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1987. Preface plus 200 pp. Glossary Index $24.95, Cloth. 


This collection of seven papers was drawn from a conference held 1n Israel in 1985. Its broad theme was 
the characterization of religious change in the eighteenth century The two positions represented are a 
liberal modernizationist approach looking for eighteenth-century “‘Neo-Sufi” antecedents to contemporary 
culture and the essentialist position finding only renewal as opposed to revival or change. While in a 
number of recent Middle East studies books, the aim was to reformulate “the coming of the West" thesis in 
8 more sophisticated form, in this case, the novelty is that the idea of indigenous roots of modernity 1s 
accepted by the developmentalist side of the book 

Rudolph Peters writing about a protest of Turkish religious students tn early eighteenth-century Cairo 
represents the essentialist position. He notes in his concluding statement that Islamic fundamentalist move- 
ments serve as a facade for disparate social and political movements and they do not correlate with the “rise 
of Western commercial capitalism ’’ No doubt he is correct on both points and yet he does not convince one 
thereby that the only cure for vulgar materialism is to posit an Islamic essence outside of history. Indeed if 
one turns away from the subject at hand for a moment, to a comparable but more developed field this 
becomes clear. Consider the famous studies of Christopher Hill on merchant capitalism in the Puritan 
Revolution. Peters’ essay about a sudden fundamentalist revival would fit in easily enough as it would in 
Maxime Rodinson's Islam and Capitalism. Much the same applies to the essay here by Frederick De Jong 
The Puritan diaspora taken as a historical phenomenon could serve as an interesting approach for under- 
standing the famous Syro-Egyptian Khalwat Shaykh Mustafa Kamal al-Din al-Bakri However, De Jong, 
defending the “‘renewalist” position, emphasizes the order's general vitality in the Middle East as proof 
that is was not revived in eighteenth-century Cairo. He ignores the broader historical context of the sharp- 
ening economic rivalries 1n the eighteenth-century world market, which produce a new social and spiritual 
context Etan Kohlberg's discussion of Akhbari-Usuli controversies falls in the same camp 

The developmentalist school includes Voll himself, author of an essay on the Misjay family; this essay 
focusses on the internal cultural history of Yemen and Arabia, Levtzion, who 1n his essay on West Africa 
actually notes Sidi Ahmad al-Tyant's debt to the Cairo Khalwati revival. Equally Richard Eaton’s explana- 
tion for the spread of a Muslim identity in Bengal is linked to the concrete history of agricultural change of 
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that period and beyond and finally Brenner’s essay on Uthman b Fudi, which also struggles with the 
figure's immediate context. 

Hopefully future volumes aiming to overcome the heritage of Islam as "other" will extend their range 
even wider and experiment with a comparative history approach not confined to the Muslim world. 


Temple University PETER GRAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Zwischen Faktum und Fiktion: Eine Studie zum Umayyadenkalifen Sulaimán b. ‘Abdalmalik und 
seinem Bild in den Quellen. By Reinhard Eisener Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1987 ix plus 296 
pp. Appendix Index. DM 68. 


This study, written originally as a dissertation at the University of Tubingen under the direction of J van 
Ess, ts devoted to a systematic historical treatment of the life and times of Sulaymàn b ‘Abd al-Malik, the 
seventh Umayyad caliph and the predecessor of (Umar II. In his justification of this study, the author notes 
that very little research has been done on Sulaymán so far notwithstanding the fact that there are an abun- 
dance of sources on the period. Fisener also believes that a study of Sulaymán's reign, brief though it was, 
will throw important new light on the reign of “Umar H and that of his successors. Utilizing a vast array of 
Arabic sources and employing the methods of source analysis in a rigorous and consistent fashion, the 
author seeks to contribute on two levels to the study of Islam a) by providing an intensive, empirical study 
of a particular period 1n Islamic history, and b) by a further elaboration and refinement of the methods of 
critical source-analysis pioneered by J Wellhausen and continued in the work of A. Noth On both levels 
Eisener's study does indeed represent a significant contribution. Future study of the Umayyad period in 
particular will benefit from this detailed and methodologically sophisticated work. 

The main body of this study is divided into three chapters In the first, which is devoted to the period 
preceding Sulayman’s reign, Eisener describes major historical developments and the important features of 
the existing political situation The second chapter 1s a detailed and exhaustive treatment of the reign of 
Sulayman itself Here the author is concerned not just with political developments as such but seeks to 
relate these to social and cultural conditions prevailing throughout the Umayyad empire. The third chapter, 
in some respects the most interesting part of the entire study, seeks to represent the image, or rather the 
images, of Sulaymàán as they are projected in a range of sources, both historical and literary. The third 
chapter is followed by a brief summary in which the author identifies in rather modest terms what he 
believes to be the more significant findings of the study The work also contains an appendix in which the 
author lists and identifies the important transmitters of historical and other reports pertinent to the period 
of Sulayman The appendix is followed by an exhaustive bibliography and a carefully prepared index. 

This work represents a significant addition to a growing list of books on the Umayyad period. Anyone 
wishing to do serious work on this period will need to give close attention to Etsener's important study. 


Boston University MERLIN L Swartz 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Studies on the First Century of Islamic Society. Edited by G H A. Juynboll [Papers on Islamic History, 
v 5.] Carbondale and Edwardsville Southern Illinois University Press, 1982. ix plus 292 pp. $20 00. 


Here are ten papers from a colloquium held in Oxford in 1975, sponsored by the Near Eastern History 
Group at Oxford and the Middle East Center of the University of Pennsylvania. Participants were to ad- 
dress these problems during the "formative period of Islamic history". how existing cultural traditions 
interacted with Islam, how the resulting new social and intellectua! framework was formed, and how reli- 
able Muslim sources are, all from the perspective of the conquered as well as the conquerors. Given these 
stipulations, with which some complied, it is not surprising that the results should be "sometimes thought 
to lean too heavily and too exclusively on non-Arabic sources.” Most radically cleaving to non-Islamic 
sources were P. Crone and M. Cook, whose offerings were published separately as Hagarism. 

Non-Islamic sources properly used are indispensable S P Brock mines world-chronicles and apocalyp- 
tic literature for the evolution of views of Islam among the Christian communities— Chalcedonian, Mono- 
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physite, and Nestorian—as the Fourth Beast of the Apocalypse or as Deliverer from the yoke of Byzantine 
(Chalcedonian) authority “The Origins of the Muslim Sanctuary at Mecca" by G R. Hawting is akin to 
Hagarism in approach, though based upon Arab sources it asserts that Islam grew in a Jewish, rather than 
a broader "Semitic," "matrix" and then seeks to trace inconsistent accounts of the Meccan sanctuary to 
Jewish ideas of sanctuary, an argument marred in part by reliance upon mistranslations from the Sirah 
(Hawting’s notes 29 and 94). More useful material on sanctuary 1s provided in passing by H.M.T. Nagel in 
his article on the bases of the caliphate Distinguishing his own approach from that which stresses non- 
Muslim [sic: non-Arab?] pre-Islamic elements, the author shows that the Muslims considered theirs a state 
like other states, with a haram like others and a "constitution" “quite in keeping with" customary laws. 
I.M. Lapidus analyzes some pre-imperial proto-institutions of Arabian society, such as religious commu- 
nity, trading confederacy, and political organization, fused by Muhammad into a new entity that quickly 
replaced the older empires, while society restratified by class and power So understood, the conquests no 
longer seem "sudden, unexpected, or accidental" M.G Morony shows that the “conquerors and con- 
quered" in Iran were not necessarily “Carab and Gajam” or "Muslim and non-Muslim” some or all six 
categories were factors 1n each single encounter. 

Four papers deal with law, apologetics, and politics. M.J. Kister provides examples of "concessions" 
(rukhas) from early hadith, viewed by Muslims as true to their “easy” faith, unlike “hard” Christian and 
Jewish practices Joseph van Ess's article on early kalam as literally dialectical theology is, as he says, a 
summary of some earlier work and dated, yet ıt is a lucid brief outline of a problem harder to follow 
elsewhere, 1f only because of the author's abundant documentation and output J C Wilkinson’s “Early 
Development of the Ibfdi Movement in Basra” tres together the tribal, racial, and religio-political threads 
in this indispensable study of piety, succession, and opposition. E. Kohlberg shows that much [m&mi 
Shi'ite history was aimed at explaining their political passivity during the Urnayyad period and at self- 
defense against rival Shi'ah. The editor's own paper compares the methods of philological and historical 
collectors with those of hadith-collectors and contrasts the criteria for judging philologists, genealogists, 
gussas, and muhadduhiin, emphatically concluding that even the experts did not know who was reliable! 
Prof. Juynboll ends with an examination of one muhaddith from among the Successors, who was ‘‘untrust- 
worthy" yet made the canonicals. 

This collection is invaluable. One only wishes that the discussions and "wrangles" alluded to by the 
editor had been transcribed, as they were in The Cultural Context of Medieval Learning, so that all might 
enjoy them. 


University of Tennessee RosALIND W GWYNNE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Islam Assembled: The Advent of the Muslim Congresses. By Martın Kramer New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1986 xı plus 250 pps. Index. $30.00. 


Martın Kramer presents a thorough study of the major Islamıc conferences ın the first half of the twenti- 
eth century He begins with an analysis of the origins and appeal of the ““Congress” idea among cosmopoli- 
tan Muslim intellectuals, often ın exile Then he provides a careful examination of the organization, 
origins, and consequences of the most famous of the congresses, both proposed and actual. These range 
from early efforts by people like Ismail Gasprinskii to the better known congresses in the 1920s and 1930s 
in Mecca, Cairo, and Jerusalem He closes with an analysis of pan-Islamic congresses which were pro- 
posed or held during World War II, with very interesting observations about Japanese initiatives 1n support 
of such activities. 

In many ways, this volume should become the standard source for the Islamic congresses of the first half 
of the twentieth century. However, Kramer adopts a surprisingly narrow focus In his pre-World War I 
discussion, he places events in a broad context, but most of the congresses are presented as relatively 
isolated phenomena The exclusive focus on Axis-supported congress proposals during World War II, for 
example, makes it possible for Kramer to assert that “not one figure who had organized a past Muslim 
congress now [during World War II] came forward to declare a Muslim preference for the Allied cause,” (p 
163) which ignores the position of Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud The limited scope of the discussion also implies 
an identity of pan-Islamic sentiments with the Axis, which ignores the contributions to the Allied cause of 
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non-congress but pan-Islamic people like the Sanus: leadership in Libya and the Mahdists in the Sudan. 
Kramer 1s, of course, focusing on a narrow theme but a broader interpretive framework would be helpful 

This book is valuable both because of the extensive research on which it 1s based and because of the 
clarity of its presentation. It should be of interest and utility to both specialists and general readers. 


University of New Hampshire JOHN O. VOLL 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Philosophy and Science in the Islamic World. By C.A Qadir. North Ryde, New South Wales. Croom 
Helm, 1988. viii plus 218 pages Index. $67 50, cloth, Canada $94.50 


Although there is a need to write several books on the history of Islamic philosophy, the history of 
Islamic sciences (where each of the sciences could very easily produce a book), and the present state of 
both disciplines in modern day Islam (where each Muslim country could easily produce several books), 
one cannot seriously do all that within the span of 218 pages From the onset, the purpose of the book was 
essentially defeated as soon as it attempted to adopt an overambitious plan 

This book is essentially an apologetic work, trying with a great “‘tour de force" to show that the Quran, 
Islam’s holy book, condoned the pursuit of science, in the form we now understand modern science to be. 
Without attempting to explain the anachronistic problems resulting from such an approach, the author, 
himself the president of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress and Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Punjab, plunges into interpretive statements of Quranic verses and easily slips from the one verse ın the 
Quran where the Prophet is enjoined to read, to suggest that that verse was an exhortation for all Muslims 
to seek knowledge (p. 6). Later on knowledge becomes inductive science (pp 18f ), and so on. 

The main problem that books of this type face becomes very acute when they have to explain the rise and 
decline of science in medieval Islam. If, on the one hand, Islam was the only culture (in preference, say, to 
the Greek) which allowed the synthesis of mind and body, as the author would put it, and thus directed the 
mund to the empirical and the sensible, thereby setting the basis for inductive reasoning to grow and for 
science to flourish, then how is it that within the same culture science had to decline as can be historically 
demonstrated. It is not enough to say that decline set 1n because Muslims lost their spirit of inquiry due to 
conformism, orthodoxy, and lack of funds. By conformism and orthodoxy one is forced to think of a better 
adherence to Islam and thus decline should not have set in. 

The mistake 1n this kind of reasoning is that it does not stay close to sound history of science methodol- 
ogy. First, ıt assumes that the term science itself was continuously understood to be the same throughout 
history. Second, it presumes that science should always be perceived in terms of the final products of 
western science, hence if a certain scientific tradition did not become part of the western tradition of 
science, it should not be thought of as science. Third, it also assumes that the term science is equally 
understood to have had the same connotation across cultures One could go on listing such problems, but 
these should suffice for the given space 

The last three chapters of this book are especially interesting chapter 10 deals with the “Renaissance of 
Philosophical Knowledge in the Islamic World,” where the works of such figures as the thirteenth-century 
Hanbalite thinker Ibn Taymiyyah (1263-1328), Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (1201-1274), and Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr (1933- ), to name only three, are discussed ın equal breadth. Chapter 11, “Contemporary Philo- 
sophic Thought in Muslim Lands," opens with a discussion of the works of Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) and 
ends with an anecdotal biography of A.K Brohi (1915-1987), after having discussed the biography and the 
works of the author himself, C. A. Qadir (1909- ), pp 173-76 The last chapter, 12, “The Renaissance of 
Science and Technology in Muslim Countries," discusses such problems, organizations, and personalities 
as the problem of brain drain (in about one page), indifference to pure science (one page as well), Saudi 
Arabian National Center for Science and Technology, similar centers in Pakistan, and the Nobel laureate 
Abdus Salaam (1924- ) 


Columbia University GEORGE SALIBA 
New York, New York 
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Urdu Letters of Mirz& Asadu'llàh Khan Ghalib. Translated and annotated by Daud Rahbar. Albany, 
New York: State University of New York Press, 1987 xlv plus 628 pp n.p 


After the Arabic-speaking Middle East, Iran and Turkey, the Indian subcontinent 1s the third major locus 
of Islamic culture and intellectual activity But while Muslim humanities in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
have traditionally received the lion's share of scholarly attention in the West, such attention 1s only just 
beginning to be accorded to the Persian and Urdu contributions of the subcontinental writers Among them 
1s Ghalib (1797-1869), who wrote both prose and poetry and with equal facility in both Persian and Urdu 
Thanks to the efforts of Ralph Russell, Khurshidul Islam, Alessandro Bausani, and S R. Faruqi, the West 
now knows something about him, though not nearly enough. And woefully less about the nature of hus true 
contribution to Urdu prose 

The present volume, fortunately enough. focuses on Ghalib's prose 170 letters, selected from a number 
twice as large, which he wrote to family members and friends in roughly the last decade of his life. These 
letters reveal him as a great stylist and master of epistolary art. 

The text of the letters occupies 307 pages, followed by 310 pages of the most exhaustive annotation in 
which nothing is left out or taken for granted The sheer physical labor of collecting references from the 
most diverse and wide-spread sources would have discouraged another translator But then, Rahbar 1s in 
love with his subject The translation has both grace and flow, thanks to Paul Alexander Humez, who both 
edited it and fine-tuned its language. Occasionally, however, the translation of quoted poetry appears 
clumsy, even somewhat inaccurate (cf the hemistich on p 3). My other minor disappointment comes from 
inadequate attention to the poetics of Ghalib's epistolary style. What, precisely, are the elements that make 
his style so vibrant and buoyant” Its aesthetic building-blocks? In his Introduction, Rahbar dwells at length 
on Ghalib’s biography, but not sufficiently on these questions Certain conclusions also do not follow, at 
least 1n my opinion, from the evidence provided For instance, what is so specific about the “less tangible 
benefits” which might have resulted from Ghalib's ‘frustratingly futile" trip to Calcutta? (p xxvii). Or, 
why should Ghalib's association with Mirza Fakbrii—who felt quite indifferently about the latter—have 
"provided the impetus for Ghalib to concentrate on writing verse in Urdu? (p xxxu) But these, at any rate, 
are minor points 

The work is preceded by a Foreword by Annemarie Schimmel in which she talks about Ghalib with 
engaging warmth and affection 


University of Wisconsin MUHAMMAD UMAR MEMON 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Imam ‘Ali: Source of Light, Wisdom and Might. By Sulaymán Katt4ni, translated by I K. Howard 
London Muhammadi Trust and New York: Methuen, 1986. x plus 148 pp $25 00. 


This handsome little book should bring delight to the generally well-educated Westerner who might 
enjoy listening 1n to part of the perennial discourse of the west Asian world After a Preface by the presi- 
dent of the scholars of Najaf and a Foreword by al-Ustádh Ja‘far al-Khalili of Bagdad the work on Iman CAN 
by al-Ustádh Sulaymiin Kattüni, "one of the Christian men of letters from Bishinta in Lebanon,” which won 
a prize at Najaf, the Shi (a center in Iraq in 1966, is set before us, translated from the Arabic. ~v 

The book ıs remarkably and absolutely dominated by CAIT himself and by the style, method, and thought 
of Sulayman Kattin? Another interlocutor is the Shi “a leadership in the Iraq of those days whose views are 
expressed in the Preface and Foreword and throughout the text in clearly indicated and self-contained 
notes. Kattáni as a non-Shi(a says a number of things which fall short of Shia orthodoxy and it is necessary 
to point the right path. It all makes a most interesting discourse The translator remains totally deadpan, 
translating faithfully, giving no notes, asides, or comments It says something about the availability of such 
Arabic works in the Western world that though this reviewer commands one of the best bibliographical 
retrieval systems in the world, 1n the six weeks available, he was unable to lay hands on a copy of the 
original The translator being I.K. A. Howard of Edinburgh, we can be sure the translation is accurate. The 
English certainly reads well and conveys felicitously the exquisite flavor of a modern ae 2 piecs ee 
ornamental literary prose from Lebanon. M e C. 

The genre style 1s not historical nor hagiographical nor panegyric but is rather a stream-of. : sclQUSNESS rae 
meditation on the life and work of the subject whose presence and greatness as a man andis suf mof — | 


AS 
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The three main parts of the book are arranged chronologically with major space devoted to the first 
period—late medieval and pre-modern era—with articles by Omeljan Pritsak (on the Rus/Rus), Louis 
Bazin, Halil Inalcik, and Gilles Veinstein, among others, whose contributions are concerned with Turko- 
Ottoman relations in the context of an expanding Tsarist Empire. The second part is concentrated on the 
nineteenth century, the period of encounter with the west, conflict and search for means of preserving 
identity and independence. M Lesure’s contribution dealing with the secret Russian naval expedition 
toward Iran launched just as Agha Muhammad Khan, the initiator of the Qajar dynasty, was consolidating 
his base on the Caspian coast. Basing his analysis mainly on diplomatic and published sources, Lesure 
explores the reasons for this aborted mission in light of the expansionist policies of Catherine II, and the 
continuous attempts by Russia to participate or dominate the Indian trade. An important source for Lesure's 
study are the memoirs of General Bennigsen, the eighteenth-century Tsarist general and great-grandfather 
of the Bennigsen honored with this volume Other articles in this section span educational and other cul- 
tural developments in areas inhabited by Azerbaijanis (Audrey Altstadt, Francois Georgeon), and Tatars 
(Edward Lazzerini and Azade-Ayse Rorlich), among others. 

The last part focuses on Soviet power and Muslim nationalism and moves, in part, out of the Soviet 
Union into Afghanistan (Olivier Roy), Chinese Central Asia (S. Enders Wimbush), the Middle East (Hans 
Braker) and Algeria (Marc Ferro) The exploration of Islam as a political force in the contemporary world, 
the center of Alexandre Bennigsen’s writing for the last decade of his work, and particularly the compara- 
tive perspective, 1s very useful. 

Although frequently attacked 1n the Soviet press, the vastness of Bennigsen's contributions to the study 
of cultural Islam in the Tsarist and Soviet areas may come to be openly appreciated yet in this period of 
increasing Soviet openness. This volume not only serves to illustrate Bennigsen’s breadth of interests, but 
also to point to the diversity of sources available for the study of this field, a direction of source utilization 
that Bennigsen pioneered. Perhaps, if organized half a decade later, 1n this period, Bennigsen’s life and 
work would have been celebrated in print by Soviet and Turkic scholars from the USSR. 

This book 1s useful for historians and other social scientists interested in Russian, Ottoman, East Euro- 
pean, Iranian, and Central Asian studies. Its bilingual (French or English) articles place it in the range of 
references for graduate students and other specialists. It 1s a fine reflection of the contribution to scholar- 
ship of Alexandre A. Bennigsen. 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst EDEN NABY 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Islam and Resistance in Afghanistan. By Olivier Roy. London and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986 vi plus 253 pp 324.95 


This book 1s a significant and welcome contribution to the scholarship dealing with contemporary 
Afghanistan and 1s probably the best work written by a Western scholar on socio-political structures and 
processes tn that country This 1s the English translation of Roy's original French L'Afghanistan: Islam et 
modernité politique, published 1n 1985. 

In providing the context for the current political situation in Afghanistan, the author traces the develop- 
ment and dynamics of a redistributive bureaucratic machinary (which he calls a "'state") in the area now 
called Afghanistan. In doing so he traces and discusses the secular and Islamic dimensions of this process. 
The first four chapters of the book describe and analyze the complex pattern of interrelationships which 
have existed in Afghanistan between Islam (folk and theological), tribe (especially Pushtun), and the cen- 
tral government machinary during the last two hundred and fifty years. Although ambiguous and imprecise 
about certain fundamental conceptual and social categories such as "state," "tribe," ‘tribal state,” "'non- 
tribal,” “peasant,” and "nation," the author succeeds 1n providing the informed reader with a sense of 
being on the scene, observing and feeling the long-standing tensions between theological Islam, folk Islam, 
the Afghan centralized, urban-focused bureaucracy, and the Pushtun tribes One gets the impression of 
uncertainty about the place of the non-Pushtun population in these socio-political dynamics 

This rmplicit emphasis on tribal Pushtuns 1s further expressed in Olivier Roy's basic assumption that a 
"state" -level apparatus, indeed a “‘Pushtun state" (p 15), has existed and functioned in Afghanistan since 
1747—the beginning of the Durrani monarchic dynasty This is doubtful and debatable. The Afghan 
"state" has been at best peripheral, elusive, ephemeral, and indeed non-existant in practice. Consistant 
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and interpretations derived from first-hand experience with their subjects Country-specific discussions of 
diversity among GCC member states emphasize the coincident interests which underlie viability of the 
GCC and its role in promoting regional stability Without ideology or polemic, the book argues quietly but 
persuasively for a more informed United States policy toward the Gulf. 


Massachusetts Institute SHARON STANTON RUSSELL 
of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Powers in the Middle East: The Ultimate Strategic Arena. Edited by Bernard Reich New York. 
Praeger, 1987, 351 pp $45.00 


The Powers in the Middle East. The Ultimate Strategic Area \s not as the title appears to suggest a book 
about the Middle Eastern powers, but, rather, is concerned with great power and superpower relations as 
enacted in the mulieu of the Middle East. As such, events in the area are portrayed as Important, not in their 
own nght, but rather in the sense that they affect the overall strategic balance of power between the East 
and West Thus, the Middle East ıs viewed through the intellectual prism of great power or superpower 
politics, an approach which ts somewhat anachronistic m the context of the contemporary Middle East 
where the Cold War certainly intrudes, but now largely as a response, not as a cause, of regional conflicts 
The subsequent nine chapters are historical surveys arranged in three sections—the Superpowers, Europe, 
and Asia. 

In the introductory chapter, “The Strategic Arena,” John F. McFadden outlines the basic premise of the 
book—that a combination of oil wealth and vitally important geostrategic location has made the Middle 
East a focal point of great powers’ vital interests--and establishes the parameters of the analysis that 
follows. According to McFadden, three aspects of the Middle East are integral to the great powers’ interna- 
tional concerns the role of oil as 1t pertains to international stability, the geopolitical importance of the 
region in relation to great power rivalry, and the impact of Middle Eastern conflicts on international poli- 
tcs (p. 3) These issues are dealt with at length, though the first chapter perhaps suffers from a surfeit of 
reportage and a lack of conceptualization. 

The book also suffers from having somewhat imprecise terms of reference The indices of power are 
never revealed, in what sense, for example, 1s the concept “power” used? Is Japan a “power” in the same 
sense as the United States or the Soviet Union? Similarly, the epithet “strategic arena” can mean different 
things, especially 1n the context of the Third World, and the explanation proffered by John F. McFadden in 
Chapter 1 is rather simplistic in its outmoded Cold War approach These shortcomings in conceptualization 
betray themselves in a somewhat arbitrary selection of "powers " One can understand why the superpowers 
were studied, but would have liked to have known why Britain and France were chosen and West Germany, 
for example, neglected, or, indeed, why China and Korea were included at all. The chapters on China and 
Korea are rather token efforts and tend to qualify the assertion that these countries have assumed some 
regional significance. 

Finally, some of the arguments advanced and explanations offered are poorly substantiated. The recur- 
nng theme of the Arab oil-producing states having coerced external powers into supporting the Palestinian 
cause 1s simply not borne out by fact The authors confuse policy with posture, whereas such as Britain, 
France, and Japan may have mouthed platitudes about Palestinian self-determination, their policies do not 
reflect support for the Palestinians and they have refrained from recognizing the PLO The book, then, is 
deficient in that it lacks an appropriate central organizing concept and sufficient analytical depth 

The involvement of external powers in the Middle East cannot be neatly compartmentalized and studied 
without considerable loss of descriphon and analytic relevance. While the policies of external powers 
certainly leave an indelible mark on the Middle East, the interaction therein 1s largely structured by re- 
gional developments and can perhaps only be fully understood with reference to the changing characteris- 
tics of the regional system. Though this study 1s not especially well handled within its particular terms of 
reference, the most significant deficits of the book concern the appropriateness of the framework itself 


University of Calgary T. Y. ISMAEL 
Calgary, Alberta 
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THE VIRGIN MARY IN ISLAMIC TRADITION 
AND COMMENTARY 


**She appeared on several nights, in different forms—sometimes in full body, 
at other times only half, surrounded by a halo of bright light. Sometimes [she 
would appear] in the domes of the church or above. She moved and walked and 
bowed before the cross. She blessed people. At times she appeared as a bright 
cloud of light, preceded by spiritual forms like doves... .'"' 

This description of the appearance of the Virgin Mary, published in Cairo’s 
widely-read al-Ahram newspaper on May 5, 1968, was newsworthy precisely 
because Mary (Arabic, Maryam) is a figure with great and lasting appeal to Mus- 
lims as well as to Christians in the Middle East. Copts and Muslims flocked to 
witness these visions of the Virgin of Zeituna, many of them reporting miracu- 
lous healings and other spiritual experiences. Such occurrences are part of an 
ongoing tradition of Middle East folk religion in which the figure of Mary has 
continued to play a prominent role. Muslims over the centuries have looked to 
Mary, the pure one, as an exemplar of obedience and fidelity, a model of piety 
and, according to many, the first to attain paradise.’ 

Some persons within the Christian community, primarily Roman Catholics, 
have been turning recently to the figure of Mary the virgin as a common ground 
for conversation, appreciation, and understanding between Muslims and Chris- 
tians.? Such attempts cannot hope to achieve even limited success, however, un- 
less they are grounded not only in good will but in an honest attempt to 


! Al-Anbá Grigorios, Al-Cadhra’ fi al-Zaytün (Cairo, 1969), pp. 7-8 The light 1s said to have lasted 
one time for over two hours. Cf René Laurentin, Multiplication des Apparitions de la Vierge aujourd'hui 
(Paris: Fayard, 1988), pp 70-71, who reports that the Virgin appeared at Zeituna from 2 April 1968 to 
September of 1970, and that she has made frequent appearances also in the area of Shubra in Cairo, 
witnessed to by both Muslims and Christians. 

? The Virgin of Zeituna was particularly significant in her role as a figure of comfort, her appearance 
coming after the devastating Arab loss to the Israelis in the 1967 Six Day War. Some perceived it as a 
sign that God had not abandoned the Egyptians. Mary's appearance at that time marks the beginning of 
the rise in Christian ferver among Copts, along with its counterpart in revivalist Islam 

“Ifthe Muslims, so prayerful in their worship of the one true God, can come to see the Mary of the 
Koran fulfilled by the Mary of the Gospels, perhaps they will come to recognize the divinity of Jesus 
Chnst The message of Fatima points to the universality of the Church of Christ. Our Lady of Fatima 
may become our apostle to the Muslims ’’ Robert D Rodriguez, ‘‘Mary, The Muslims and Fatıma,” 
The Marian Helpers Bulletin, April-June 1984, p 16 Bishop Fulton Sheen once wrote, ''I beleve the 
Blessed Virgin chose to be known as ‘Our Lady of Fatima’ as a pledge and a sign of hope to the Muslim 
people.” Quoted by James Kroeger, ‘‘Mary, Bridge to Islam," Maryknoll, May 1988, p. 25. Kroeger 
notes, p. 23, that ‘While there are vast differences separating Muslims and Catholics, Mary 18 one 
point of agreement Both religions esteem her holiness, humility, purity and miraculous conception of 
the Word of God." 
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understand how Mary has been viewed by Muslims from her treatment in the 
Quran, traditions, and commentaries to the more esoteric presentations of popu- 
lar piety and mysticism. The following materials are offered in the attempt to 
provide some of this context, with particular emphasis on the interpretations of 
contemporary Muslim exegetes of the Qur'an. 

There is no question that Mary is the female figure to whom the greatest atten- 
tion is given in the Quran. There are 70 verses that refer to her, and she is named 
specifically in 34 of these (24 in relation to Jesus, son of Mary). Only three other 
persons—Moses, Abraham, and Noah, noted respectively 169, 69, and 43 
times—are mentioned by name more frequently than is Mary. She is, in fact, the 
only woman who is identified by name in the Qur’an* and she enjoys the special 
honor of having one of its 114 chapters titled after her (Maryam, Sura 19). This 
chapter includes the narrative about Mary and her family, leading to the annunci- 
ation and birth of Jesus. It is widely held that this chapter was given to the Mus- 
lims to take with them on their first emigration to Ethiopia, where they recited it 
to the Negus who recognized them as fellow believers in God and therefore 
refused to deliver them to their enemies, the Meccans. Some recent commenta- 
tors, however, believe that this sura was revealed after the Prophet received a 
Christian delegation from Najran in 632, despite the fact that the delegates 
refused an invitation from the Prophet to convert to Islam.” Most of the 
Quranic narratives specific to Mary are found in Suras 3:35-47 and 19:16-34; 
occasional references are found throughout the Qur’an, usually specifying her as 
the mother of Jesus. Revelations to the Prophet Muhammad are generally or- 
dered into three distinct periods following the chronology of his leadership of the 
new Muslim community: first Meccan, second Meccan, and Medinan. In the 
second Meccan period references to Mary tend to emphasize the fact that she was 
the virgin mother of Jesus—(‘‘Remember also the woman who kept her virginity 
and into whom we breathed of our Spirit’ [S. 21:91]). In the Medinan period, 
the references to Jesus as the son of Mary tend to focus on the negation of his 
divinity. Following is a synopsis of the major elements in the Qur'anic narratives 
about the life of Mary. 

In tracing this story as suggested by fairly sketchy references in the Quran it is 
helpful to identify a series of chronological events. Before considering the ways 
in which Muslim commentators have interpreted these events, let us look briefly 


* There are references to the wives (unnamed) of Adam, Abraham, Lot, Noah, Pharaoh, Imran, and 
Zakariah and to the Queen of Sheba 

5 See for a relatively recent example of the first interpretation Mawlana Abul Kalam Azad, The 
Tarjuman al-Quran, II (New York: Asian Publishing House, 1967), 313 who notes that when in the 
difficult early days of Islam a party of Muslims sought shelter in Christian Abyssinia, their ruler asked 
the Muslims to say some of the words of the Prophet When they responded by reciting Sura 19 the ruler 
wept and exclaimed, “Aye! the same spirit is at work in the utterance of Christ himself!" For an 
example of the second interpretation—a much later dating—see ‘Abd al-Ghani CAbbüd, Al-Masth wa 'l 
Masihiyya wa 'l-Islām (Cairo, 1984), p 55, who suggests that the purpose of this sura is the affirmation 
of the oneness of God and resurrection on the one hand, and the denial of God's having a son and 
partners on the other 
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at the unfolding of the narrative of Mary as found in the Quran and in the Hadith, 
the traditions of the community. 

A. Mary's nativity. Sura 3:35-37a relates that the wife of “Imran, an elderly 
and hitherto barren woman, suddenly found herself pregnant. (The parallel with 
the birth of John by Zakariah [Zechariah] and his aging wife as detailed in S. 
19:2-11 is clear.) She consecrated the child in her womb as an offering to God. 
When she delivered she made special note of the fact that the baby was female, 
named her Maryam, and sought protection from Satan for her and her offspring. 
God accepted Mary fully, caused her to grow in purity and goodness, and ap- 
pointed Zakariah as her guardian. 

The mother of Mary is not mentioned by name in the Qur’an but is referred to 
only as the wife of ‘Imran. Islamic tradition, however, has accorded her the name 
of Hanna (Anna). She is considered to be a sister to Elizabeth (Zakariah’s wife 
and the mother of John the Baptist).° Some commentators refer to an old Chris- 
tian tradition which tells of Hanna, sadly barren, sitting at the foot of a tree. 
Seeing a bird feeding its young she became desolate and prayed intensely for a 
child (some versions say she asked her husband to pray, whereupon he told her to 
do it), a prayer that miraculously was answered.’ The Muslim narratives add a 
few other particulars to the tale of Mary’s birth, such as the fact that Mary’s 
father died while her mother was pregnant,* and that her mother had hoped for a 
male. 

Germane to the last point, of course, is the reality that in Jewish tradition 
women were not considered appropriate for servanthood in a house of worship, 
which related to Hanna's consecration of her child. This theme receives a good 
deal of attention in the Islamic traditions. Abū Jafar Muhammad al-Tabari, most 
famous of the classical commentators, renders Mary's vow this way: “‘I have 
made a votive offering of what is in my womb free for the worship of you... a 
hostage for your service and the service of your holiness in the house of worship 
. . . dedicated to you exclusively.’’? Al-Tabari himself notes that a woman cannot 
become a servant of the place of worship because of her menstruation," an obser- 
vation repeated in a number of commentaries." Muhammad Jamal al-Din al- 
Qasimi, a modern commentator, agrees that women are unfit for continued 


* J, M. Abd-el-Jalil, **La vie de Marie Selon le Coran et l'Islam” in Marta, ed. H. Du Manoir (Paris. 
Beauchesne, 1949), p 190. Marina Warner in Alone of All her Sex (New York Alfred A. Knopf, 1976), 
p 12, notes that in the Christian tradition Samuel's mother Hannah, the forbear of Mary, provides a 
prototype so close that by the second century tt was believed that Mary's mother was called Anna, a 
form of Hannah 

7 Muhammad b (Abdullah al-Kisá't, Qisas al-Anbiyá', ed Isaac Eisenberg (London E. J. Bril, 
1922) I, 302, Abd-el-Jalil, **La vie," Maria, p. 191 

*IsmaQl Haqqi, Tafsir al-Qur-an (n.p , nd), p 440. Haqqi refers to Mary's father as ''Abü Maryam 
al-Batül'' (the father of the virgin or chaste Mary). It should be noted that barll is itself a Christian 
term, never used in the Quran 

? Abd Ja(far b. Muhammad al-Tabari, Ja@mr al-bayàn “an ta’ wil al-Qurdan (Cairo, 1954), VI, 329 

? [bid , 335. 

! See Haqqi, Tafsir, pp. 440-41, who says that the female is unfit for service in the masjid because of 
menstruation, that the male is not like the female. 
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service in the place of worship because of menstruation and other female condi- 
tions, including the fact that males are better fit for such service because of their 
strength (the female is weak and unable to serve) and because females would be 
shamed by mixing with men in the course of service." Another modern writer, 
Muhammad Mutawalli al-Shafráwi, offers the opinion that Mary's mother lived 
in an environment in which people are proud of their children and live for them. 
Hanna renounced all this and sought a *'liberated"' child, one that is not bound to 
her. She was able to achieve this, says al-Sha‘rawi, because of her extreme self 
control. He also says that her having expressed surprise at the birth of a girl 
actually meant that God was telling her that this particular female was to have a 
greater role than that of males, proving the miraculousness of God's absolute 
ower.” 

i In the same verse in which Hanna makes special note of the fact that her child is 
a girl she states that she has named the child Maryam and that she wants protec- 
tion for her and her offspring from Satan. The name Maryam, the same as that 
used in Syriac and in Greek in the Bible, is understood by the commentators to 
mean pious or devoted, as well as servant (a confirmation of her mother's dedica- 
tion of her). The result of Hanna’s wish for protection is confirmed in a very 
often-cited hadith, with a variety of versions: “Every descendant of Adam expe- 
riences the touch of Satan except Mary, the daughter of ‘Imran, and her son’’; 
**Not a descendant of Adam is born but he is touched by Satan and he comes out 
crying, except Mary and her son.’’* Some variation of this tradition is usually 
quoted in discussions of Mary’s inherent purity as one preserved from all taint of 
imperfection. This matter will be raised again later. 

B. Mary's retreat into the temple. In S. 19:16-17a and S. 3:37b and 42-44 we 
read of Mary in the temple or sanctuary under the guidance of Zechariah, receiv- 
ing food miraculously from God. She was clearly chosen and purified by God and 
enjoined to obedience. These references are fairly sparse and give only clues to a 
fuller story. 

It is in the elaboration of the traditions that one finds actual stories relating to 
Mary's childhood. Because her father died when she was very young (as did her 
mother, according to some reports) it was necessary to select someone to take 
care of her. After a casting of lots her uncle Zakariah was chosen. (Others, as we 
will see, interpret the casting of lots mentioned in S. 3:44 to have resulted in the 
selection of Joseph. Sometimes both Zakariah and Joseph are included in the 
narrative.) Zakariah built a cell for Mary in the temple (often referred to by the 


2 Muhammad Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi, Tafsir al-Qasimi (Cairo, 1914), IV, 834. 

1 Muhammad Mutawalli al-Sha'rawI, Maryam wa'l-Masih (Cairo, 1983), pp 11-14 It is important 
to note in this context that while Roman Catholics tend to understand purified as a possible reference to 
an immaculate conception (1 e., sinlessness) Muslims understand tahāra as the opposite of defilement 
(i.e , menstruation) 

H Al-Tabari, Jé&mit, VI, 337 He gives another version (339) in which Satan squeezes the newborn 
several times and another (341) in which he says that a curtain 1s placed between them and him and 
Satan cannot penetrate the curtain Cf Haqqi, Tafsir, p. 441; Muslim b al-Hajjáj al-Qushayrt, Sahih 
Muslim (Lahore Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1976), IV, 1261 
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commentators as a mihrüb)" to which there was access only by stairs. The special 
room seems to be conceived as a way of separating her physically from the place 
of worship. Reference to mihrab is probably to emphasize her life as spent in 
devotions, rather than to suggest a place of confinement as such. Her location to 
this room also verifies that she had no access to men. 

Zakariah was the only one to see her in this special place, and presumably was 
the only one to bring her food. In an incident that has evoked considerable com- 
mentary (recorded in S. 3:37) he was greatly surprised to discover (on at least 
one occasion) that she had been provided ample abundance of food that he him- 
self had not given her. This provision became elaborated in the traditions as the 
fruits of winter in the summer and the fruits of summer in the winter, further 
indication of their special character.' (Some reports note that in fact Mary actu- 
ally had no need of nourishment at all.)" When he questioned her as to their 
source she assured him that they were directly from God," another proof of her 
exceptional status. This reference to abundance of food is proof of God's bounty 
and provision, and of His special approval of Mary. 

Islamic tradition does not specify much of what occupied Mary in these child- 
hood days except to say that she was generally busy with the kinds of service 
possible for a pious young woman. It is clear from S. 3:43 that God instructed 
Mary to pray with others in a group (“‘prostrate yourself and bow down with 
those who bow down ...’’). Question has been raised about the nature of that 
common prayer experience and whether it could have taken place within the con- 
fines of the temple. Some have asked whether it would have been legitimate for 
her to pray in the place where congregations of men were gathered praying, 
others believe that the prescriptions of Jewish law at the time were not exactly the 
same as those of the Islamic community and thus that she probably would have 
been able to pray in the temple." In any case it is clear that Mary was considered 
to have been muharrara, free from the taint of worldly associations.? 


3 (Abd al-Rahmin Ibrahim al- Humaydi notes that mihrab in this case does not mean the indicator of 
prayer direction but a protected room where Mary was able to worship Khawdriq al-Gdat fi’l-Qur’an 
al-Karim (Jiddah, 1982), p. 203. Haqqi, Tafsir, p 443, adds that it is an upper room to which one 
ascends by ladder, the noblest section of the house of worship 

'6 A]-Tabart, Jami, pp 353, 355 

 Abd-el-Jalil, ‘La vie," Maria, p 195. 

W Ahmad b Muhammad al-Tha‘labi, Qisas al-anbiya’ al-musammà “ara’is al-majàlis (Cairo, n d ), 
pp. 371-72 Modern commentators sometimes add a bit of perspective to this narrative. Ghulam 
Ahmad Parwiz in Marif al-Qur)ün, HI, 489, says that this verse does not necessarily mean that the 
food, appeared miraculously without human intervention, and Tantawi al-Jawharl in al-Jawahuir fi tafsir 
al-Quràn al-Karim, Il, 107, acknowledges that thinking people will interpret this merely as a way of 
praising God for sustenance (cited in] M S Baljon, Modern Muslim Koran Interpretation (Leiden: E 
J Bnil, 1968], pp. 22, 65-66). 

9 Cf (Abd al-GhanI CAbbüd in al-Masih wa'l-Masthryya wa 'l-Islàm (Cairo, 1984), p 60, for refer- 
ence to Jesus as engaged to her cousin Joseph at age 15 

? See Mahmüd al-Sharqàwi, al-Anbrya’ fi'l-Qur'àn al-Karim (Cairo, 1970), I, 336, who defines mu- 
harrara as freed to serve the place of worship, liberated from having to be mixed up with any worldly 
matters See also Paul Nwiya, Exegése Coranique et Langage mystique (Beyrouth: Imp Catholique, 
1970), pp. 49-50, who cites Muq&til Ton Sulayman (al-7afstr al-kabir, ms Hamidiyya 58) as having 
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The spare details of the story of Mary’s childhood become amplified a bit more 
as we move to the period of her adolescence. In a few reports it is said that after 
Zakariah got too old to take care of Mary lots were cast and Joseph the carpenter 
got the job. Every day Joseph brought her some of what he had earned to help 
with her maintenance. But each time God multiplied it. When Joseph came and 
saw provisions greater than what he had brought he asked her, 'O Mary, where 
did you get that?” She answered, ‘‘That comes from God, because He gives to 
whomever He wants without measure, "' a variation of the S. 3:37 story about 
Zakariah. 

It is important to note the role Joseph plays in the traditions in the overall care 
and nurture of Mary, a matter about which the Quran is silent. Joseph is gener- 
ally understood to have been Mary's companion in devotion. Occupied with the 
affairs of the temple, Joseph and Mary zealously attended to prayer. The com- 
mentators are extremely careful not to suggest that this association was in any 
way compromising. In fact a number of them make much of the story of Joseph's 
amazement and horror at finally having to acknowledge, with extreme reluc- 
tance, the fact that Mary was pregnant. 

C. The annunciation. The set of narratives describing this important event in 
the life of Mary is treated in S. 19:16-21 and S. 3:45-51. According to the 
Qur'an (condensing the two narratives into one) when Mary reached a certain age 
she withdrew from her people to ‘‘a chamber looking east’ or “an eastern 
place'' (mashraqa)" in seclusion from them. It was in this eastern place, what- or 
wherever it was, that Mary was told by an angel that she would have a son, and 
that he would speak to humankind while still in the cradle as well as in manhood, 
and would be righteous and without fault. Mary demurred that she had never 
been unchaste and was told that such a feat was easy for God who has only to 
decree what He wills. God then sent His spirit in the likeness of a man. At the 
sight of him Mary sought refuge from God and questioned how she, as virgin, 
could conceive. She was assured by the angel(s) that all is possible with God. 

This is the Quranic story. It comes as little surprise to find that traditionists 
and commentators have been quite fascinated with postulating details as to how 
this conception actually might have taken place. 

One interesting commentary from the pen of a contemporary writer focuses on 
the purpose of Mary's seclusion: ‘‘When confronted with physical developments, 
those that impact females when they reach puberty, she went into seclusion in the 
eastern part of the temple and put on the veil —the veil of the face, for she was the 
most beautiful of women. ... She protected her chastity by distancing herself 
from things that arouse and by busying herself in obedience of God.''? 


said that muharrara (purified) refers to one who does not work for this world but is connected to the 
works of the above and beyond, attending to the sanctuary in order to worship God And in that time, 
attested Muqatil, only young men were purified. 

2 A|-Tna(labI, Qisas, p. 373. 

2 Helmut Gatje, The Quran and its Exegesis, ed A Welch (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1976), p. 121, cites Mahmüd b. (Umar al-Zamakhshari in commenting on S 19:16 as having said that 
some say that her withdrawal was so that she could purify herself from menstruation, after which she 
returned to the house of her aunt. Cf al-TabarT, Jams, XV, 60 

4 (Abd al-MuGzz Khattüb, Ushrin unra‘a fi 'l-Quràn al-Karim (Cairo, n d.), p. 47. 
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It is the matter of the conception itself, however, that has generated the greatest 
interest. Al-Tàbari offers several possibilities. In reference to S. 19:21 (‘‘Then 
we sent to her our spirit and it assumed for her the likeness of a perfect man’’) he 
cites traditions confirming that God’s spirit (as the angel Jibril or Gabriel) ap- 
peared to Mary as an average human being. After reassuring her that he would do 
her no harm, he (1) blew in the fold (pocket) of her covering until the breath 
reached her womb and she conceived; or (2) blew in her sleeve and in the fold of 
her covering; since it was ripped in the front the breath reached her chest and she 
conceived; or (3) caused the spirit to enter through her mouth, after which God 
made it into the spirit of Jesus. Contemporary commentators generally agree 
that Gabriel came in the form of a handsome man so that Mary would not be 
repulsed by him,” and that he blew in the opening of her shirt from the top. (This 
insistence on the direction could only be related to ideas of propriety.) When the 
breath reached her belly she became pregnant by the permission of God." 

An intresting interpretation of the mode of conception by the thirteenth-century 
exegete Abü Bakr al-Qurtubi bears noting in full for its portrayal of Mary as a 
kind of hermaphrodite: ‘‘Some say that it is not possible for creation to come out 
of the blowing of Gabriel because the infant would be part angel and part human. 
The truth is that when God created Adam and took the covenant with his progeny, 
He made some of the liquid in the backs of the fathers and some in the uterus of 
the mothers. When the waters join, a child is formed. God made both waters in 
Mary, part in her uterus and part in her back. Gabriel blew in order to arouse her 
desire. The woman cannot conceive unless her desire is aroused. When her de- 
sire was aroused with the blowing of Gabriel, the water in her back descended to 
the uterus, and became mixed and then became fertilized.” 


^! Al-Tabari, Jar, VI, 36, XV, 60-62 He notes ın the latter that the spirit of Jesus is one of those 
with whom God made a covenant prior to creation Muhammad b al-Hasan al-Tüsi, Tafsir al-tibyàn, 
ed. Ahmad Habib Qasir al-KAmili (Najaf, 1966) 7.114. Cf. Mahmüd al-Shargüwi, al-Anbiya’ fi al- 
Quran (Cairo, 1970), p 259 

3 Al-CAmill, Tafsir al-bayan (Cairo, nd), p. 114, Mahmüd Muhammad Hamza, Tafsir al-Quran al- 
Karim (Cairo, 1960), p. 35 ‘Abd ai-Karim al-Khattb, Al-Tafsir al-Qurani h'l-Quràan (Cairo, n d ) 
2.730, argues that it was a host of angels that really appeared to Mary, represented by one who does the 
talking Many centuries earlier al-Zamakhshari noted that had he appeared in his true form as an angel 
Mary would have been so frightened that she would have fled (Gatje, The Quran and tts Exegesis, 
p. 121). Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahim ‘Anbar, Bayn (sà wa-Muhammad (n p , n d ), p 37, remarks that 
the angel appeared as a shadow flooded by light and addressed her in a deep, gentle and comforting 
voice, He adds that Mary had blue eyes and fine black hair 

Muhammad (Arif Mustafa Fahmi, Yas al-masih wa 'l-Imám «Ali (Cairo, 1971), I, 14, cites a lengthy 
passage by ‘Abd al-Mun(im ‘Abd al-Salüm in Al-Din al-mugàran, 1, in which there 1s defense of the 
appropriateness of an angel having intercourse with a mortal woman, and describes the angel as being 
neither too tall nor too short, too fat nor too thin, with a beautiful face and beguiling eyes. Fahmi 
remarks that he does not know where ‘Abd al-Salim gets these strange ideas! 

* Muhammad Mahmüd Hyazi, al-Tafsir al-wadth (Cairo, 1966), p. 18, cf. al-Q&simi, Tafsir, p. 4133 
(al-Qüsimi also indicates the spirit has blown directly into her pudendum) 

7 Muhammad b Ahmad al-Ansiri al-Qurtubi, Al-Jamt tt-ahkam al-Qurdn (Cairo, 1937), p. 93. See 
al-Qüsimi, Tafsir, pp 4139—40, who discusses the confusing physiological technicalities of sperm that 
separated from Mary's right kidney being hotter than those from her left kidney and that they Joined in 
her uterus to create the child. The reader will have sympathy for his conclusion that ‘‘God knows 
best." 
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Considerable interest has been shown in the matter of precisely how an angel 
can take the form of a human. Since it is clear from the Qur’an that angels are 
created of fire while humans are made of clay, the question arises as to the possi- 
bility of a transition from one form to another. Al-Qasimi, for one, says that an 
angel could become human without the angel disintegrating or dying after it en- 
ters the body. Just as God moves the spirits of martyrs into green birds in para- 
dise, so the angel can take a human form.” Citing the famous eleventh-century 
theologian al-Juwayni (Imam al-Haramayn) that Gabriel could return to his orig- 
inal form, al-Qàsimi says it is similar to the circumstance of wool which appears 
larger when carded though its essence does not change. That the angel appeared 
as a man does not mean that he turned into a man, but that he appeared in that 
image for familiarity.” Khattab says that the “‘good news’’ descended on her 
repeatedly while she was at devotions, and the angelic messengers no doubt used 
to visit her in the form of women, which is why she was frightened when Gabriel 
came as a man.” The discussion of angelic possibilities in this context has to do 
not only with what an angel can and cannot do, but with a further defense of 
Mary’s purity in not having lain with a real man. 

Much discussion has been held over the matter of Mary’s having responded to 
the words of the angel that she will conceive by saying, “How can I have a son 
when no man has touched me and I have not been unchaste?’’ (S. 19:20). Here 
we have one of the most important theological issues to be raised in reference to 
Mary. Is it possible that Mary, the obedient one, in this instance was compromis- 
ing that obedience to God? Or was she doubting God’s power? Her willingness to 
submit absolutely to God’s will, seen as the equivalent of Abraham’s willingness 
to sacrifice his son as the ultimate act of compliance, would certainly seem to 
preclude such an act of disobedience, even apostasy. One story that appears in the 
traditions seems to support the notion of Mary’s complete acceptance of God’s 
will. Joseph, horrified to discover Mary pregnant, as we saw above, tried to 
confront her with what was too obvious to deny by raising a series of questions. 
Can wheat grow without seed? Can the trees blossom without rain? Can one have 
a son without a father? To his surprise, Mary answered each of these questions by 
saying yes. In each case, of course, she pointed to the fact that it is God who 
makes growth and development possible. Citing various of the miracles by which 
God causes a kind of spontaneous generation to take place, including that of the 
original couple Adam and Eve, Mary assures him that it is sufficient for God to 
say ''Be!"' and a thing comes into being (see S. 3:47). After that Joseph under- 
stood that Mary's state was indeed the result of divine intervention.” 


2 Al-Qasimi, Tafsir, p 840, cf. Mahmüd al-Sharqàwi, Al-Anbiya’ fi al-Qur'an al-Karim (Cairo, 
1970), pp. 258-60 

? Al-Qasim!, Tafsir, p 4141 

9 Khattüb, Gshrün, p. 48 

?! Al-TabarT, JamiS, XVI, 43, Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamul fi’l-tarikh, ed C.I Tornberg (n d , n p ) 1:218- 
19; ThaGabi, Qisas, p. 382. Abd-el-Jalil (La vie," Mana, p. 201) notes that certain classical authors 
(whom he does not identify) indicated that the angel took the form of Joseph 
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The commentators are quick to come to Mary's defense. ‘‘Mary questioned 
how she could conceive when she had not been touched by a human," says al- 
Tàbarsi. ‘‘She did not say this in denial or thinking it far fetched, but rather in 
seeking information and in wonder at the power of God.’’” And according to the 
contemporary exegete Hijàzi, Mary did not deny God's power to give her a baby 
but merely expressed her wonder at how this was to come about. Was it to be 
through marriage in the future, or would God create the baby ex nihilo, so to 
speak, at that very moment?” 

The Quran does not give any detail about Mary's age at the time of conception, 
nor about the length of her pregnancy. This has led to speculation by the early 
commentators, who report her variously to have been 13, 15, 17 or 20, and say 
that her pregnancy lasted anywhere from eight, seven or six months or possibly 
just three hours or one hour.* There are even references to her having conceived 
and given birth instantly." One set of traditions acknowledges that Mary and 
Jesus actually conversed with each other while Jesus was in the womb. Mary is 
reported to have said: ‘‘Each time that someone came and I talked with him, 
Jesus in my womb was making divine praises. But when I was alone, and no one 
was with me, I spoke to Jesus and he spoke to me, as long as he was in my 
womb.’’* The contemporary writer Haqqī goes so far as to cite the tradition that 
Jesus memorized the Torah while in his mother's belly and that Mary used to hear 
him study there." These narratives are undoubtedly a variant on the Quranic 
insistence that Jesus spoke at birth (S. 19:29-33, discussed below). 

D. The birth of Jesus. This sequence of events is described in S. 19:22-26. 
After withdrawing to what is called “a far place" Mary experienced such birth 
pains that she clung to the trunk of a palm tree and cried, (Would that I had died 
and been forgotten before this!) Then a voice cried from beneath her, reassuring 
her and telling her to shake the tree and receive the juicy fruit of which she should 
eat, and that she should make a vow of fasting and of silence. 

The matter of the far away place has been treated with somewhat desultory 
interest by the commentators—opinions range from saying it means the other side 
of her country, to behind Mount Zion, to the trip from Nazareth to Bethlehem, to 


v Al-Fad] b al-Hasan al-Tabarsi, Majma al-bayan fi tafsir al-Qur 'àn (Beirut, 1956), III, 83 

V Hyjazi, al-Tafsir, p 18 The defense of Mary in this context has a kind of parallel in the defense of 
her mother Hanna when she registered surprise at having conceived a female (S 3.36). Al-Qasimi, for 
example, proposes several reasons for her saying ''My Lord! I have given birth to a female . °” (1)to 
inform God of her sex (which al-QàsimI acknowledges of course would not be necessary), (2) to glorify 
God for the grandson who will come (though she is unaware of it), (3) to express regret to God since she 
cannot fulfill her vow, (4) to comfort herself that perhaps God knows that a female child is better than a 
male Al-Q&siml, Tafsir, p. 834. 

^ A]-"labari, Jame, 16.44. Cf Abd-el-Jalil, ‘‘La vie," Mana, p 203 

5 Qmad al-Din Abi al-Fidá' Ismá'il Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Quran al-“Azim (Beirut, 1966), 4.447. Ibn 
Kathir does acknowledge that such an event would have been strange Al-Tüsi, Tafsir, p. 120, in giving 
the range of pregnancy from one hour to six months to eight months, comments as have many of the 
classical authors that no other child besides Jesus born after eight months has lived 

* Abū Nu(aym al-Isbahánt, Hilyat (Cairo, 1932-38) 3:294; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kàmil, Y, 220 

V Haqqi, Tafsir, p 449 
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the edge of Egypt where she and Joseph were fleeing.** Much more engaging has 
been the discussion of her cry that she wished she were dead. Given the general 
acceptance of Mary as the model of absolute obedience to the divine will, how 
could she have committed what at first might seem to be an act of disobedience, 
of not being willing to accept with gratitude the state into which God had put her? 
Even death, one might argue, is determined absolutely by God” and should not be 
either challenged or desired. Various exegetes of the Quran have provided a 
range of responses as a kind of line of defense of Mary: 

1. She was actually expressing pity for her kin because she knew they would 
accuse her of adultery and would be punished for not having faith in her purity.” 

2. Had she been given a choice between death and public disgrace through 
conception, she would have chosen death.*! 

3. She feared that someone might call Jesus the son of God and the son of 
Mary, with the blasphemous implication that Mary was somehow the wife of 
God.” 

(The recurrent theme of menstruation appears again in this context in the pass- 
ing and unexegeted reference in al-Tabari’s commentary that Mary's having’said 
“I wish I were dead and forgotten’’ is somehow a metaphor for the used cloth of 
menstruation.)* 

Also of great interest to modern commentators has been the matter of the shak- 
ing of the tree and the vindication of Mary against those who would accuse her of 
perfidy. In each case the concern again is to defend the very special qualities that 
have come to be acknowledged in Mary. Among the reasons given for her in- 
struction to shake the tree are the following: 

1. It was not because she needed food or drink, but rather a miracle to prove 
the truth of her purity. She could not have been in need of sustenance because we 
know that such was provided for her through divine intervention when she was in 
earlier seclusion. It was rather a matter of relationship. When she was devoted 
completely to God she did not need to labor in order to get food. But once she had 
a baby such effort became necessary, with the clear implication that relationships 
involve a form of suffering.“ 

2. She needed to have the sustenance for strength in pushing the child from the 
womb. This is interpreted as proof that Jesus was born in a natural manner as all 
humans are born, just as Mary had carried him in a natural manner until the time 
came for his birth. In other words, Mary was not given any special favors after 
her pregnancy.* 


3 Abd-el-Jalil, ‘La vie," Maria, p 203, Geoffrey Parrinder, Jesus in the Quran (New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1965), pp 76-77 

* It is Muslim doctrine that the length of each person's life (ajal) 1s set by divine decree and nothing 
can change it. 

*9 A]-TüslI, Tafsir, p. 119 

5! Ibid. 

*: A|-Imàm al QushayrT, Lata f al-Ishárát (Cairo, n d.), IV, 96. 

° Al-Tabari, Tafsir, 15 66. Cf Al-Tüsi, Tafsir, p 117 

^ Al-Qushayri, Lata tf, p. 97 

45 CAbd al-Karim al-Khatib, al-Tafsir al-Qur?àni li-al-QuPàn (Beirut, n.d), p 731 
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3. Mary was given the assurance that she could eat what is fresh and appetiz- 
ing and therefore be happy (with the implication that she need not fear the retribu- 
tion of her relatives).* 

4. God will indeed provide for His devoted servants when they are in need.” 

Lest it appear contradictory that Mary be told both to shake the tree for fruit 
and to vow a fast, the exegetes agree that fasting actually meant not engaging in 
any human conversation for a period of time." Of considerable interest to the 
contemporary commentators is the question of exactly who it was that spoke from 
beneath her with these instructions. Some are convinced it was Jesus, others that 
it was Gabriel, and still others are unsure. To say that it is Gabriel who spoke, of 
course, is to question a miracle of Jesus that has a long tradition. It may in fact 
represent an effort to contain Jesus in an unquestionably human form, rather than 
to invest him with supernatural qualities. The arguments in any case are not sub- 
stantive and the evidence is too slim for a conclusion. 

E. Mary's defense against her accusers. While in one sense about Mary, this 
sequence, found in S. 19:27-33, is really a transition to testimony about the spe- 
cial nature of Jesus. When Mary returned to her people carrying the baby they 
did indeed, as she feared, accuse her of a terrible wrongdoing. Having vowed 
silence, she pointed to Jesus, who despite the exclamation of the onlookers that a 
baby cannot talk, proceeded to affirm his own status as a prophet appointed and 
blessed by God. The last we hear of Mary in this context is Jesus' affirmation that 
he will be dutiful toward his mother. *'([He] has made me dutiful toward her who 
bore me and has not made me arrogant, unblest. Peace on me the day I was born, 
and the day I die, and the day I shall be raised alive!’’ [S. 19:32-33]). There was 
in fact a kind of triple purpose in the words of the young Jesus: he confirmed that 
Mary was innocent of any misdemeanor, he proclaimed his own mission, and he 
provided a counter argument, corroborated in the next several verses of the Qu- 
ran, to Christian claims of his divinity. 

This is all we know from the Quran about the life of Mary. There has been 
some speculation as to a possible flight to Bgypt, based on S. 23:52 (And we 
made the son of Mary and his mother a portent, and we gave them refuge on a 
height, a place of flocks, and water-springs.) Historians and exegetes have ven- 
tured a variety of opinions, with little consensus, as to the cause, time, and length 
of this flight, although it is often said that after twelve years they returned. The 
specifics that are offered have to do with Jesus in his youth rather than with Mary, 
with the exception of the notation that she lived a life of poverty while in Egypt in 
keeping with her nature,and with her understanding that her son had been created 
for something other than riches.? Some have posited that Mary died at age 51, six 
or eight years after the death of Jesus. A. J. Wensinck notes an interesting narra- 
tive of Mary going to Rome to speak with John (the disciple) and Shim‘in [Si- 


"^5 Hijazi, al-Tafsir, p 19 

? Qushayri, Lata tf, p 97. 

“ Parrinder, Jesus, p. 78, notes that this 1s the only mention of fasting ın the suras considered as 
Meccan. 

*9 Abd-el-Jalil, ‘La vie," Maria, p 109 
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mon] (the coppersmith) in front of Nero. Shim“in (along with someone named 
Tadawus [Thaddaeus?]) was crucified upside down, after which Mary and John 
fled. When they were caught and persecuted the earth opened to offer them pro- 
tection, resulting in the conversion of Nero.? 

With this synopsis of the outlines of Mary's life as gleaned from the Quran and 
commentaries, it is now important to return to some of the issues and themes 
emerging as particularly significant in the history of Muslim piety. We can sug- 
gest a number of categories, often overlapping, under which questions about 
Mary, her nature and condition, have been addressed. These are the matter of 
Mary's purity," Mary's virginity, Mary as the true believer, whether or not 
Mary can be considered to have been a prophet, the identification of Mary with 
the Prophet's daughter Fatima in the context of the controversy over the hierar- 
chy of holy women in Islam, and Mary in relation to the first woman Eve. In 
general these grew out of what is communicated in two key verses of the Quran, 
revealed to Mary in that period of her life when she was in retreat in the temple: 
“And the angels said, O Mary! God has chosen you and made you pure, and has 
preferred you above the women of the world. O Mary! Be obedient to your Lord, 
prostrate yourself and bow with those who bow in worship” (S. 3:42-3). 

1. Mary's purity. We noted above that the hadith indicating that Mary and 
Jesus are the only persons not touched by Satan at birth is one that is cited with 
great frequency in the commentaries. It is used, of course, as a testimony to 
Mary's purity. Tahara, purity, is a concept basic to Islam as a human quality and 
as a prerequisite for acts of worship. As such it has both theological and juridical 
implications. As we will see, blood, especially menstrual, is understood to be 
defiling and in itself destructive of a state of purity. Therefore a very important 
question, sometimes ignored and sometimes dealt with directly by the commenta- 
tors, is whether Mary's purity is to be understood as spiritual or physical or both. 
Specifically the question has been raised as to whether or not Mary shared with 
(virtually) all women the condition of a menstrual cycle: 

—God has chosen and purified her for obedience. ... He has purified your 
devotion (din) from the defilement which is part of the din of the daughters of 
Adam.” 


A.J Wensinck, ‘‘Maryam’’ in Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, eds H.A.R. Gibb andJ H Kramers 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1965), p 330. No reference 15 given in the article and we were 
unable to locate the source of this tradition 

5! See George Anawati, ''Islam and the Immaculate Conception" in The Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception History and Significance, ed E. D O'Connor (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame, 1958), pp 447-61 in which he discusses in detail the reasons why this specific Christian dogma 
can not be equated to the much vaguer Islamic doctrine of Mary's purity. A key difference, he notes, 1s 
that Islam does not have a doctrine of original sin. Cf R J McCarthy, ‘‘Mary in Islam,” in Alberic 
Stacpoole, ed., Mary's Place in Christian Dialogue (Wilton, CT Morehouse-Barlow Co., 1982), pp. 
205-208 

s Al-Tabari, Jam, 6 393 Jane McAuliffe, ''Chosen of All Women. Mary and Fatima in Quranic 
Exegesis'' (/slamochnistiana, VII (1981]), 20, insists that al-TabarI sees Mary's purification as strictly 
non-physical, referring not to her body but to her behavior That point 1s not entirely clear in this 
reference 
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—Purified you has two meanings: (1) Purified you of kufr (rejection of God) 
and (2) purified you of all defilement (e.g., menstruation, the period of bleeding 
after childbirth) .* 

—Purified for the service of the house of worship, from all defilement which 
would keep you from dwelling in it. 

— Purified you from kufr, from childbirth, and menstruation.” 

—He purified you from kufr and from disobedience and from reprehensible 
acts and repulsive habits and the touch of men and from menstruation and from 
bleeding after childbirth. 

— You are numbered among men because of the perfection with which you 
have been endowed (cited from Baqa‘i); this verse (S. 3:43) points to the fact that 
a woman can lead the prayer.” 

The last reference, by al-Qasimi, to the opinion of the highly respected classi- 
cal theologian al-Suyufi that because of Mary women are qualified to lead the 
prayer suggests the possibility for an interesting discussion on female leadership. 
The image of Mary as an imam could become an engaging model for opening up 
the ranks of religious leadership to women. Those who might wish to pursue this 
possibility, however, should note that most contemporary opinion agrees with al- 
Qasimi, who in reference to S. 3:43 (‘‘prostrate yourself [O Mary] and pray with 
those who are praying’’) says it means that it is not as a woman that she is given 
such a directive from God. ‘‘Because of the perfection that God has apportioned 
to you, you are counted as among the men!'"' 

In any case, it is apparent that the question of Mary’s menstruation is key in 
most understandings of purity. That purity is understood by many to be both 
spiritual, in terms of her own religious acts and responses (din), and physical, as 
mentioned specifically in relation to bleeding and secondarily to other female 
conditions considered to be defiling as well as to physical contact with men. 
Throughout the history of human religiousness female menses generally have 
been seen as defiling; this is certainly no less true of Islam. ‘‘The blood of men- 
struation and of childbirth is najis (defiled) according to the agreement of the 
ulam,” says one contemporary writer. ‘““There is no difference between a small 
amount and abundance.’’*” We have already noted the problem raised in connec- 
tion with Hanna’s dedication of her child to the service of the house of worship 
when the child turned out to be female. ““The female is unfit for service of the 
masjid because of menstruation.’’® 

Is it to be assumed, then, that Mary actually was free throughout her life from 
this defilement? The evidence is inconclusive. Some exegetes, especially those 


5 Al-Tast, Tafsir, H, 456. 

* Hyàzi, al-Tafsir, p 58 

55 Muhammad b Ahmad al-Ansari al-Qurtubl, al-Jàmi li-ahkām al-Qur an (Cairo, 1937), IV, 82. 

5 Haqqi, Tafsir, p 446 

7 Al-Qàsimi, Tafsir, pp 841-42; (Abd al-Rahman Ibrühim al-Humaydi, al-CAdat ff al-QuPàn al- 
Karim (Jeddah, 1982), p. 200 

s Al-Qasimi, Tafsir, p 841. 

* Ahmad al-Ghandur, Al-Ubadat min al-Qur àn wa 'l-Sunna (Cairo, 1969), p. 103 

© Haqqi, Tafsir, p 440. 
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writing before the modern period, have been unwilling to grant this kind of im- 
munity. Ibn Kathir quotes the biographer of Muhammad, Ibn Ishaq, as having 
said that when Mary conceived she stopped menstruating and began to have 
morning sickness.” Al-Kisat in Qisas al-Anbiya’ (Stories of the Prophets) says 
that when Mary reached the maturity of women, Zachariah came to see her and 
she told him that she had seen an ugly thing, i.e., her menstruation. So he ordered 
her to stay with her aunt until she was purified. 

Al-Alüsī, however, writing in the nineteenth century, is typical of more recent 
writing when he concludes that there are several ways in which to look at the 
matter. Either God purified Mary from all the uncleanness common to women, 
including periods and bleeding after birth, or her purity was related specifically 
to the virtue of obedience, or it was in terms of lack of fault in the soul and the 
character. The best interpretation, he concludes, is to take the word purification 
in its broadest sense and say that God gave Mary the privilege of being pure from 
all uncleanness in the literal and the figurative senses, both of the heart and of the 
body.9 

Mary's freedom from defilement is, of course, what 1s generally termed her 
immaculate conception (see note 51). It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Muslim popular piety affirms the notion of the immaculate conception in 
relation to both the Prophet and his parents as being very much like that attributed 
to Mary. Kenneth Cragg cites the Damascene Yüsuf al-Nabahani [d. 1932] as 
saying in a popular devotional manual that both the Prophet's parents and his 
grandparents were immaculately pure.™ 

Japper and Tapper in an article on rituals in modern Turkey surrounding the 
birth of the Prophet Muhammad relate an interesting account in which his mother 
Emine (Amina in Arabic) is said to have had the miraculous experience of being 
visited by three hourts (maidens of Paradise affirmed by the Quran as compan- : 
ions of the faithful). These supernatural creatures describe to Emine the qualities 
that her son, who is about to be born, will have.“ Tradition in fact identifies these 
three houris as Eve, Asiya and Mary (sometimes Eve is omitted and it is said that 
only Asiya, wife of Pharaoh, and Mary are in attendance at the birth of the 
Prophet). Annemarie Schimmel cites Suleyman Chelebi's popular mevlut in 
which the birth of the Prophet is recounted and upon which the above account 
undoubtedly is based. In Amina’s (Emine's) words: ‘‘Suddenly the walls were 
split apart and three houri entered my room. Some have said that of these charm- 


s! Tbn Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 448 

€ A]-KisgsI, Qisas, p. 303 

© Al-AlüsI, Rüh al-ma‘ani (Cairo, 1927), III, 137, as cited in Abd-el-Jalil, La vie," Mana, p. 192. 
Rashid Rida, author of the famed modern Manar commentary, agrees in saying that freedom from the 
defilement of menstruation was a necesssary prerequisite for not defiling the temple (McAuliffe, 
“Chosen, ' p. 122); cf Ahmad al-Ghandir, al-Gbàdat min al-Quran wa-al-sunna (Cairo, 1969), p 
103, where he says, ‘“The blood of menstruation and of childbirth is najis (defilement) according to the 
agreement of the ulema. There is no difference between a little or a large amount.’’ 

% Nancy and Richard ‘Tapper, '"The Birth of the Prophet: Ritual and Gender in Turkish Islam," Man, 
XXII (1987), 85. 

$5 ‘Tapper and Tapper (‘‘The Birth," Man, 74) describe the belief in the birth of Muhammad as 
parthenogenesis. 
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ing three one was Asiya of moonlike face, one was Lady Mary without doubt, 
and the third a houri beautiful. Then these moonfaced three drew gently near 
and they greeted me with kindness here; then they sat around me, and they gave 
the good tidings of Muhammad’s birth. . . .''55 Popular literature records a num- 
ber of these miraculous appearances by Mary long after her death. 

2. Mary’s virginity. In the contemporary period question has been raised in 
some quarters—generally not by Arab writers—about Mary’s virginity. We re- 
call Mary’s protestation (S. 3:47) that she cannot conceive a child when she has 
not been touched by a man.” Clearly the vast majority of commentators feel that 
this means that Jesus was born without a human father, and the consensus is that 
Mary retained her virginity thoughout her life. '*He who denies the birth of Jesus 
from Mary while a virgin is on the same level as an apostate; his faith is of no use 
to him, nor will his religion or Islam vouchsafe for him. ... whoever [questions 
Mary's honor] deserves the suffering of hell.''9 

A few modern writers, however, have chosen to see it differently. The Indian 
exegete Sayyid Ahmad Khan, for example, flatly denies Mary's virginity, saying 
that the Quran does not mean that she never had relations with any man but that 
she only had intercourse with her husband.® It is important to note that this mate- 
rial comes out of the context of intensive and aggressive Christian missionary 
activity in India which depicted Jesus as superior to Muhammad, even citing the 
Quran as proof. Thus the denial of the virginity, although not in the tradition of 
Islam, may well be seen as part of the apologetic to defend the faith against its 
Christian detractors. 

Ghulam Ahmad Parwez, the influential Pakistani commentator, is less defini- 
tive, but does argue that the Quran does not say explicitly that Jesus was born 
without a human father, citing the fact that the Quran does not normally mention 
the name of the fathers of the prophets. It was perfectly normal for Mary to have 
protested the news of her pregnancy, he says, because she was leading a reclusive 
life in the temple. The Qur'an, by affirming God's power to create simply by 
saying ‘‘Be!’’, was attesting to the fact of creation through God's initiation, a 
normal occurrence. It was not necessary, he argues, for the Quran to detail how 
Mary got pregnant, as everyone is familiar with that process." 


& Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhammad is His Messenger (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1985), p. 154. Cf. Louis Massignon, ''La notion de voeu et l'dévotion Musulmane à 
Fatima," Studi orientalistica in onore de Georgio Levi de Della Vida, II (Rome: Istituto per l'Orient, 
1956), 112: ''Dans le Mawlid de Sulayman Celebi (fin XIVe siécle), les trois femmes qui aident Amina 
à la nativité du prophète étaient Eve, Asiya et diréri Maryam sadafden Safiya "’ 

67 Marina Warner (Alone, pp. 32-33) notes the problem that many Christian commentators have had 
with the vow of Mary to remain a virgin, originating in the apocrypha It would have been unlikely, 
they argue, for a young Jewish girl to have vowed chastity given the great stigma placed on barrenness 
In that culture 

% Muhammad Majdi Mirján, Al-Masth: Insán am Hàh (Cairo, 1970), pp 28-29 

@ Tafsir, Il, 38, cited in J. M.S Baljon, The Reforms and Religious Ideas of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(Leiden: E J Brill, 1949), p 82. 

? Maanf al-Quran, III, 547-53 as cited in Baljon, Modern Muslim Koran Interpretation, pp. 69-70 
Baljon notes the contention of Ab0’!-Kalam Azad (Tarjuman al-Quran, II, 444 sq ) that those who have 
tried to argue for the virgin birth have simply taken verses of the Qur’4n out of context Parrinder in 
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More important than arguments that might be marshalled to call into question 
the virginity of Mary, which in any case have never held sway, is the crucial 
nature of that virginity to the understanding of Mary as a model of purity. This 
role has been of particular importance in Muslim mystical piety, as will be seen 
below.” 

3. The true believer. Several of the Quranic narratives have served as the 
occasion to raise the issue of whether or not Mary may have questioned (or 
worse, possibly denied) the will of God. She wondered how as a virgin she could 
be pregnant, as we have seen, and when she experienced the pangs of childbirth 
she expressed the wish that she might have died before it happened. Since it is 
incumbent on the true Muslim believer to accept with gratitude and praise what- 
ever God determines, the question has been raised whether these utterances on 
Mary’s part could have constituted unbelief. 

The answer, of course, has been a clear no. In regard to the pangs of childbirth 
incident, for example, a brief look at the remarks of several commentators is 
sufficient to illustrate the “‘protection’’ they offer to Mary in defending her honor. 
Qushayri, for example, says that she may have wished for death out of pity for 
her kin who would no doubt accuse her of adultery and themselves risk punish- 
ment for denying God’s power; or that she feared someone might utter the ulti- 
mate blasphemy of calling Jesus God’s son and Mary His wife; or that, somewhat 
more humanly, she was shamed at having gotten into such a difficult situation.” 
And al-Tüsi provides the same kind of explanation in saying that her wish for 
death came from a concern that people would disobey God by condemning her, 
or that being human she was afraid of being scandalized, or that had she been 
given the choice between death and public disgrace she would have chosen 
death.” The interesting issue is the tension these authors express, characteristic of 
the history of commentary about Mary (especially that coming out of the Arab 
world), between affirming Mary’s unquestioning obedience to the divine will 
(thereby giving her deathwish a very altruistic interpretation) and her horror of 
being accused of the ultimate act of moral shamefulness, 1.e., illicit sex (thereby 
putting her lamentation into a very human framework).” 


Jesus in the Quran (pp 72ff.) observes that two points are relevant to the question The first is the 
strong similarity of the words spoken to Mary about her 1mpending pregnancy to those spoken at the 
annunciation of the birth of John (S 3:40, 19:8), The argument can be made, and has been that because 
the Quran does not sugget that John was born without a human father there 15 no reason to assume that 
the process was different in terms of Jesus The second point is that the Quran 1s so insistent in its 
denial of the possibility of God's taking offspring that ıt raises serious question about the process of 
divine intervention in terms of Jesus' birth. 

? Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1975), p. 218 

n A]-QusharyrT, Lata if, IV, 96. 

P Al-Tüsi, Tafsir, p 119. 

^ This issue, though approached differently, has of course not been absent in Christian reflection. In 
an interesting article on Eastern Christian views on the euchanst, Sebastian Brock observes that while 
people are given the potential for sanctification in the eucharist this can only take effect if they allow the 
Holy Spirit to work freely, unquestioned and accepted This he likens to the unquestioning acceptance 
of Mary of the fact of her pregnancy with Jesus (‘‘Mary and the Eucharist. An Ortental Perspective’’ 
in Sobornost, I [1979], 54). 
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Mary the true believer has served as a model for the faithful through the ages 
and has been a much revered figure in popular piety. Annemarie Schimmel, who 
has introduced Western readers to so many of the realities of Muslim devotional 
life, has pointed to frequent images of Mary in Sufi poetry and writing. She notes 
that in parts of the subcontinent the longing soul, so rarely envisaged as female, is 
seen in feminine terms and likened to the Quranic instance of the longing soul of 
Mary.” And she cites her beloved Jalal al-Din Rümi in the Mathnawi (5:1188) 
concerning the power of true prayer: “He ((who?)) turns the dried-up seed of 
prayer into a marvelous date-palm, just as in Mary’s birth pangs her pain was 
rewarded by a shower of dates ...’’, noting that images of Mary and Jesus are 
more frequent in Rümi's works than any other comparable Muslim poetry.” In 
the Mathnawi (4:2142) Rümi plays out his common theme of identifying the in- 
ternal and the external by saying, ''If you see an ugly face, that is you; and if you 
see Jesus and Mary, that is you.’’” It has been observed that for Rumi in the 
Mathnawi men are often symbols of saints and women of the unbelievers, part of 
this theme of the intellect as male and the ego as female. It is particularly interest- 
ing, then, to see what he does with the imagery of the great Persian warrior 
Rustam, likened to the one who is heroic in spiritual combat: “Since women 
never go out to fight the holy war, how should they engage in the Greater Holy 
War [the jihad against the base inclinations of the human soul]? Except rarely, 
when a Rustam is hidden within a woman's body, as in the case of 
Mary’’(6:1882-84).” 

4. Mary as a prophet. Sura 3:42 cited above in which God indicates that He has 
(1) chosen, (2) purified, and (3) preferred Mary above the women of creation has 
engendered considerable discussion through the history of Islam. We have al- 
ready considered the matter of purification and how that has been interpreted. 
Related to the issues of choice and preference is the question of whether or not 
Mary could be considered to be a prophet in the line of the prophets of Islam. 

R. J. McCarthy in a brief article entitled ‘‘Mary in Islam’’ says that the “‘cho- 
sen by God’’ phrase means that Mary was chosen as the prophets were chosen, 
and that although she was not an apostle (rasula) because she was not sent to a 
people, ‘“The commentators [uncited] in general regard her as a prophetess (na- 
biyya), since God spoke to her.’’” This generalization, however, is not supported 
in the literature consulted for this study. Most commentators in fact neither make 
the distinction between nabiyya and rasula nor credit the possibility that Mary 
could have been a prophet. The reason for the latter, of course, is basically that 
she is female. 


?5 Schimmel, Mystical, p 168 

?$ Tbid , pp. 35, 160, 318 

7Citedin W C Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1983), 
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A look at the reflections of some of the classical commentators illustrates that. 
Mary is not a prophet, says Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tüsi, citing S. 12:109 
(^*We have not sent anyone to you [as prophet] but men to whom we have given 
revelation ...’’). If any proof of prophethood is involved, he says, it is that of 
Jesus and not Mary." Fakhr al-Din Ràzi, citing the same verse, insists that 
Mary's having received this communication from God through the angel does not 
suggest that she is a prophet, a status clearly reserved for men." And the contem- 
porary exegetes generally agree. Gabriel's conversation with Mary was not a 
revelation, says Haqqi, because the Quran only talks about prophethood as a 
profession for males and it cannot be for women. This communication, then, 
while miraculous, is only a foretelling of Jesus' prophethood. ''God has purified 
her from apostasy and sin and evil deeds and repugnant customs and the touching 
of men and the bleeding of menstruation and childbirth," but He has not, accord- 
ing to Haqqi, made her a prophet.” The contemporary Shi'ite commentator tA113- 
mah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn al- Tabataba'i notes that the fact that Mary was 
mentioned before Jesus (in S. 21:91) is a temporal reference and not one of rank- 
ing, and confirms that since Mary is not a prophet she is honored simply by being 
mentioned in relation to one." 

There have been, however, a few dissenting voices. Ibn Hazm of Cordova 
seems to have been the most prominent of the classical writers to affirm Mary's 
prophethood. (Ibn Hazm, it should be noted, has not been without detractors who 
seriously question his ‘‘orthodoxy’’.) He states without equivocation that God's 
having sent Gabriel to Mary means that ''this is a true Prophethood with a true 
revelation and message from God.’’ His argument, quite different from that cited 
by others, is that the Quran does attest to the fact that angels have come to 
women and have given them messages from God. The mother of Jesus was in- 
formed about his coming, as was the mother of Moses who was told to throw her 
son into the sea. (Ibn Hazm notes that this act of faith is equivalent to the obedi- 
ence of Abraham in offering his son as a sacrifice.) Therefore, he concludes, 
there is nothing unusual about Mary's having received a revelation and thus being 
designated as a prophet." 

Another exception is al-Qurtubi, mentioned above for his remarkable interpre- 
tation of the hemaphroditic conception of Jesus. On the issue of prophethood he 
agrees with Ibn Hazm that Mary is indeed a prophet because God revealed to her 
by the same means that He revealed to the rest of the prophets. He concludes with 
his opinion on the much debated issue coming from the last phrase of S. 3:42 
about God's preference of Mary above the women of creation. ''It is evident 
from the Quran and the Hadith," he says, ''that Mary is the best among the 
women of the world from Eve to the last woman up to the coming of the hour [of 


© Al-Tasi, Tafsir, I1, 457 

t Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Al-7afsir al-kabir, VIII, 45 cited in McAuliffe, ''Chosen," p 21 

£ Haqqi, Tafsir, p. 446 

8 Muhammad al-Tàbatabá'T, Al-Mizain, XIV, 317, cited in McAuliffe, "Chosen," Islamo, VII (1981), 
26. 

9 [bn Hazm, At-Fas! fi'l-milal (Cairo, 1317/1320), V, 88. 
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resurrection].’’* Others are less clear that this unequivocal preeminence should 
in fact be given to the mother of Jesus, as we shall see in the upcoming section. 

5. The hierarchy of holy women (Maryam and Fatima). It is interesting to see 
how much discussion has been engendered concerning this matter of the hierar- 
chy of holy women in Islam. While for al- Qurtubi the issue is clear and Mary is 
at the pinnacle, for others the problem is more complex, especially in connection 
with the role of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima in Islamic tradition. 

A tradition often cited is that in which the best women of the world are identi- 
fied as Mary, daughter of Imran; Khadija, wife of the Prophet (daughter of 
Khuwaylid); Fatima, daughter of Muhammad; and Asiya, wife of Pharaoh.” 
This identification of the four as equal in status, or at least not differentiated, 
sometimes is modified so that it is Mary and Khadija alone who are the best" or 
Mary and Asiya who are so identified. ‘‘Many men have attained perfection. 
Among the women, only Mary and Asiya, wife of the Pharaoh, have attained a 
perfection that no other has had.'' * 

Haqqi comments that Mary is superior to all the women of the world, but 
concentrates on the four indicated above as being more virtuous and knowledge- 
able than any others. He says that there is no question of prophethood for women 
because that is predicated on being visible and making public proclamation, while 
the condition of women is naturally one of concealment. He concludes with this 
Observation: ‘‘Among women are some who are perfect and knowledgeable and 
who attain the standard of men [in this case Mary, Khadija, Fatima and Asiya]— 
they are in a real sense men.” ” 

There is also, however, a significant body of persons who argue that Mary and 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet, are the only two who should be considered 
superior to all women. Mary's prerogative is her miraculous conception of Jesus, 
Fatima's her status as daughter of the Prophet (whom she is sometimes said to 
resemble).? For those (both Sunni and Shi ite) who have difficulty acknowledging 
that Fatima is not alone in the category of superior, the argument is put forward 
that while Mary was chosen above all the women of her generation, Fatima is in 
fact the chosen woman of all time." Or, the reasoning is sometimes turned 
around to say that while Fatima is the chief of the women of this time or commu- 
nity (umma), the chief of the women of the world is Maryam because of the 
description in S. 3:42.? And in some cases Mary and Fatima seem almost to be 
abstracted into one person. 


5 Al-Qurtubl, al-Jàm&k, IV, 83, cf. Hajazi, Tafsīr, HI, 58 

*5 See Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad (Cairo, 1955), 2 233 and 3.135, Sharqšwi, al-Anbrya’, 1:340; 
al-Qurtubt, ai-Jamit, 4 83 

€ See Ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, 1313 H ), III, 641, 928, 1109, 1211, Muslim, Sahth Muslim, IV, 
1296 

* Ibn Hazm, al-Fasl, YV, 132 See also Muslim, Sahih Muslim, IV, 1296-97. 

P Haqqi, Tafsir, p. 447 

% Al-Tabari, Jam, VI, 393-4, al- Tüst, Tafsir, H, 456; al-Shawkáni, Fath al-qadir (Cairo, 1250 H.), 
I, 340 

?! McCarthy, ‘Mary, Mary's Place, pp. 206-207 

2 Muslim, Sahih Muslim, IV, 1307 
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This matter of the comparisons drawn between Mary and Fatima, leading in 
some cases to a virtual identity of experience between the two, is an exceptionally 
interesting phenomenon in Muslim hagiography.” Louis Massignon sums up 
what he sees as a kind of absorption into Fatima of the qualities attributed to 
Mary: 


On sait assez combien, pour la Chrétienté, Maryam a été préservée: 
Virgo prius ac posterius, sans aucune des impuretés légales dont souffrent 
les femmes et les méres. Il est extrémement remarquable de constater le 
travail de la pensée des Musulmanes qui les a amenées à envisager pour 
Fátima, graduellement, les priviléges de Maryam. L'ensemble de l'Islam 
féminin pense que Fátima a été exemptée de règles (hayd) et de perte de 
sang à l'accouchement (nifàs) afin que sa prière puisse être perpétuelle.” 


A number of traditions can be cited showing that the “‘miracles’’ that we have 
seen acknowledged in relation to the figure of Mary are also understood to have 
been part of Fatima’s experience. Thus as Mary's sustenance in the temple was 
miraculously multiplied by God each day, so Fátima found God providing food 
for her and her family.” As Mary was considered (at least by some interpreters) 
to have been free from menstruation, so Fatima is said not to have menstruated 
and in fact to have stopped bleeding an hour after childbirth, according to one 
account, so that she would not miss any of her prayers." Fatima is also called 
batül (chaste, virgin), an epithet used repeatedly of Mary, and in fact is referred 
to in many places as Maryam al-Kubra, Mary the Greater.” Like Mary, Fatima ıs 
said to have been visited by angels, although she did not become impregnated 
through that experience. And like Mary it is said that Fatima set herself apart 
from contact with other people while pregnant and like her was given sustenance 
from heaven.” 


% Several works have been devoted to just this subject, including the above mentioned article by Jane 
McAuliife and the unpublished essay by Kelly del Tredici, “Fatimah and Mary. Sorrowful Mothers and 
Mediators'' (Harvard Divinity School, 1984), cf note 3 above. 

% Louis Massignon, ‘‘La notion du voeu,” Stud: ortentalistica, IT, 111 

% *"The Prophet of God spent days without food So he toured the houses of his wives and did not find 
food in any of them. He went to Fátima and asked her if she had anything to eat. She said no. Later, a 
neighbor sent Fatima two loaves and a little bit of meat. She covered it and sent Hasan and Husayn to 
call their grandfather (Muhammad] and when he came she uncovered it and it was full of bread and 
meat, She realized that it was a blessing from God. When he asked her where it was from, she said it 
was from God who gives to whomever he wills The Prophet praised God and said, ‘He has made you 
the best of the women of Band Isra([Il' '' (Al-Thaabt, Arā’ i5 al-majális, p. 373 ) 

% Yüsuf b. Ismail al-Nabahàni, Al-Sharaf al-Mu'abbad li-àl-Muhammad (Cairo, 1961), p 109 Cf 
Abt al-Futüh Ràzi (11th c.) and Rashid Rida (20th c ) as cited in McAuliffe, ‘‘Chosen,’’ Islamo, VII 
(1981), 22-23 

% There are even instances in which similarities between the births of Jesus and ‘Ali, Fatima’s hus- 
band and the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, are elaborated One reads, for example, that the 
mother of ‘Ali gave birth to him in the Kaba on a night in which there was a bright star that will not 
occur again As Jesus was from a pure geneology and from a virgin, so ‘Ali was from a pure geneology 
and born ina pure place As Jesus was born under the blessed tree, so ‘Ali was born in the blessed Kaba 
(Muhammad (Arif Mustafa Fahmi, Yasi al-Masih wa’l-Imam Usa [Cairo, 1971], p 16 ) 

* Mahmoud Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering in Islam (The Hague Mouton, 1978), p. 72 
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This conjunction between Mary and Fatima has long been part of popular Mus- 
lim piety. Hossein Nasr notes that in Syria many Arab women pray through both 
Mary and Fatima at such occasions as the illness of a child to the point that ''the 
sanctity of Mary and Fatima are related and even identified.’’” And one cannot 
neglect mentioning the designation of the Virgin Mary in the Christian tradition 
as “Our Lady of Fatima,’ after her appearance in 1917 in a little Portuguese 
village by that name. '” 

Part of the discussion in terms of ''priority'"" between Mary and Fatima has to 
do with preeminence in the Garden of Paradise. Often it is said that Fatima is the 
mistress of the women of the Garden except for Mary,"' which does little to 
clarify things, and at other times Eve, Asiya, Mary and Fatima (Eve here substi- 
tuted for Khadija) are all put on equal rank in Paradise.'? Farid al-Din fAtfàár, 
perhaps best known of the biographers of the saints of Islam, quotes ‘Abbas of 
Tis as saying that when the summons comes for the Day of Resurrection ''the 
first person to set foot in that class of men [persons entering Paradise] will be 
Mary ....'''? Shi‘ite persuasions of the preeminence of Fatima as the mistress of 
the Day of Resurrection notwithstanding, both women clearly play a very impor- 
tant role in popular piety in relation to the reality of the last day." 

Mary's miraculous appearances occur also in connection with Fatima. The 
"*mistress of sorrows,’ by which name the daughter of the Prophet is known in 
Shi‘ite tradition, suffered greatly in the process of a miscarriage. First God is 
said to have consoled her by saying what he said first to Mary, that he had puri- 
fied her and chosen her above all women. After Fatima’s intense pains began, 
God sent Mary to her to console her and to take care of her in this period of 
extreme illness."* And in another account both Fatima and Maryam are said to 
have come to bless the marriage of the twelfth imam, direct descendant of Fatima 
and leader of the Ithnà ‘Ashari Shi‘ites.'” 


? Hossein Nasr, Traditional Islam in the Modern World (London. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1987), 
p 262. 

10 Rodriguez, ‘‘Mary, the Muslims, and Fatima," The Manan Helpers Bulletin, April-June 1984, 
pp 14-15 

19! [bn Hanbal, Musnad, II, 233, IH, 64, 80 See the interesting volume by L Massigon, La Mubahala 
de Medine et l'Hyperdulie de Fatima (Paris: J. Vrin, 1955), p. 20, in which he notes that in some Shi'ite 
works Fatima is presented as the co-spouse of Maryam in Paradise 

1 Al-Tabari, Jami, VI, 393-94 

10 Cited in Margaret Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic, 2nd ed. (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1984), p. 2. 

'6: That relationship has not been drawn theologically anywhere near as clearly with regard to Mary 
as it has in the ShiGte tradition with regard to Fátima Cf., however, the importance of Mary in Eastern 
Christian eschatological discussions: '*Mary's role 1s both a historical one and an eschatological one 
Historical, in that she gave birth to God in the flesh in time; eschatological, in that proleptically she 
represents humanity as a whole raised up to its proper relationship to God at the end of time.'' Brock, 
"Mary," p 59 

5 “Weeping for Hussain opens the gates to Paradise, and Fatima, like Mary the mother of Jesus, will 
intercede for those who shed tears for her son’’ (Schimmel, Muhammad, p 20) 

1% Ayoub, Redemptive, p. 239. 

1? [bid , p 219 
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6. Mary in relation to Eve. Somewhat more complex than the comparisons 
between Mary and Fatima, though far less numerous, are references that some- 
how link Mary and the first woman Eve, evidenced above in the story of the three 
houris appearing to the Prophet’s mother Amina. In some cases a similitude is 
struck in relation to creation, cited as a defense of the possibility of Mary having 
given birth to Jesus while a virgin. In such cases Eve and Adam are said to have 
been created apart from the normal procedures, i.e., at the pure will and discre- 
tion of God just as Jesus was created.!% In other instances the reference is directly 
to the association of Eve with the origin of evil in the world because of her sup- 
posed disobedience. In this sense she is a kind of mirror opposite or antitype of 
Mary, who is of course the pure and the obedient one.'” Despite the fact that the 
Quranic narratives of Adam and his unnamed mate assign culpability for dis- 
obeying God equally to both partners, the ahadith [sing. hadith] obviously based 
on Jewish and Christian tradition place blame especially on Eve with the result 
that certain narratives attribute the cause of menstruation which all women expe- 
rience directly to her." This gives even more significance to the reports of Mary 
as never having menstruated or suffered the bleeding after childbirth. 

On a more esoteric level, the link between Mary and Eve is drawn in some 
mystical interpretations in which Mary is equated, as the prototype of the true 
believer, with sophia or wisdom. In a marvelous tribute to the writing of the 
famous Andalusian mystic entitled Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn 
‘Arabi,''' Henri Corbin has captured the Sufi's expression of what he calls the 
devotis sympathetica. It is Mary who thus holds the sirr al-rubübiyya, the secret 
of the divine godhead. As Sophia she is identified as the creative imagination or 
“imaginative dignity” (hadrat khaydliyya), that which forms a link between hu- 
man and divine. She both veils and reveals God, providing the medium by which 
he comes into concrete existence in terms of human perception.'? Corbin then 
explains the mystical concept of the quaternity of Adam-Eve and Maryam-Jesus. 


!65 See, e.g., al-Qasimi, Tafsir, p. 4133. 

155 Cf. the reference in the apocryphal Gospel of Bartholomew (3 6) in which Peter is said to have told 
Mary '*You made good the transgression of Eve, changing her shame into joy "' Edgar Hennecke, New 
Testament Apocryphah, ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963), I, 495 
See also Robert Murray, ‘‘Mary, the Second Eve in the Early Syriac Fathers", Eastern Churches Re- 
view, IH (1971), 3732-84, in which he quotes such sayings as that of Ephrem in his Diatessaron com- 
mentary, ‘‘Death entered by the ear of Eve: therefore life entered by the ear of Mary” (p 374) and of 
Cyrillona, ‘‘The legless serpent crippled Eve; Mary became as feet for her mother" (p. 377) Cf. 
Brock, *‘Mary, p. 57, citing Ephrem ("Hymns on Unieavened Bread’’ 6:7) as having said that ''Mary 
has given us the bread of rest in place of that bread of toil which Eve provided.'' 

n0 See Carol Delaney, “The Meaning of Paternity and the Virgin Birth Debate," Man, XXI, 499, 
who talks about Turkish villagers believing that women suffer menstruation specifically because of 
Eve's disobedience. The background of such belief is clear from traditions that became part of popular 
Islam in which the Quranic figure of Eve underwent very significant interpretation. See Y. Y. Haddad 
and J I Smith, “Eve: Islamic Image of Woman,’ Azizah al-Hibm, ed , Women and Islam (Elmsford, 
NY: Pergamon Press, 1982), pp. 135-44 

tii Henri Corbin, Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn "Arabi (Princeton, NJ Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1969), pp. 136 sqq. 

1? Ibid., pp 145-53. 
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In the figure of Mary (Sophia) the feminine principle is invested with the function 
of creativity. Maryam thus becomes a kind of Adam, and Jesus, created from 
her, is equated with Eve.'? Corbin reflects that this substitution of the figure of 
Mary for Eve *'announces the ultimate fruition of the dialect of love.’’'* And, as 
the Virgin Mary is identified with Sophia, the soul in which Jesus as the son of the 
intellect finds birth, so Fatima comes to symbolize the light of the divine through 
her function as mother of the line of Imams.'” 

These matters, however, are not the stuff of everyday piety but the philosophi- 
cal-theosophical imaginings of some of the world’s most spiritually advanced 
souls. And they find their reflection in much mystical writing in which Mary is 
taken far beyond the Qur’anic description of a young girl entrusted to the service 
of the temple and with the motherhood of Jesus. Typical of this genre is the 
tribute given her by the eleventh-century mystical commentator al-Bagli in his 
exegesis of S. 1:7: 


the substance of Mary is the very substance of original sanctity. Brought 
up by the Real in the light of intimacy, she is in each of her respirations 
‘magnetically drawn’’ by the signs of nearness and intimacy towards the 
source of the divine lights. She was on the lookout at every instant for the 
rise of the sun of Power in the east of the Kingdom. She withdrew far from 
all created beings by her lofty aspiration penetrated with light of the hidden 
mystery. She turned herself towards the horizon whence flash the gleams of 
[God's] Essence and Attributes, ‘breathing in’’ the breezes of union blow- 
ing from the world of eternity. To her came one of the breezes of the eternal 
encounter, and upon her rose the sun of the contemplation of holiness. 
When she had contemplated the manifestation of the orient bursting forth 
from the eternal, its lights invaded her and its secrets reached the inmost 
depths of her soul. Her soul conceived by the breath of the hidden mystery. 
She became the bearer of the Word most high and of the light of the Spirit 
most lofty. When her state became grandiose by the reflection in it of the 


n3 Ibid., p 163. ''Just as a Feminine had been existentiated by a Masculine without the mediation of a 
mother, namely, Eve created by Adam and standing 1n a passive relation to Adam, so it was necessary 
that a Masculine should be borne by a Feminine without the mediation of a father; and so Jesus was 
borne by Maryam '' (See Ibn al-(ArabT's Fut&háür, I, 136 [ch. 10], 2:31 and 4 24.) Cf Hossein Nasr, 
Knowledge and the Sacred (New York Crossroads, 1981), p. 142. ‘‘Since there is a world which is 
relative, the root of this world must exist in the principal order itself and this root 18 none other than the 
Divine maya which veils and maifests the One upon all planes of reality. She is the Feminine, at once 
Mary and Eve Evil issues from the interiorizing activity of maya but Existence which remains pure and 
good finally prevails over evil as Eve was forgiven for her sins by the spiritual inviolability and victory 
of Mary "’ 

'^ Corbin cites Rümi's Mathnawi (HI, 3706 sq and 3771-80) in describing the visit of the angel to 
Mary, in which he has Gabriel say, ''Before my visible Form you flee into the invisible. . But truly 
my hearth and swelling are in the Invisible.. O Maryam! Look well, for I am a Form difficult to 
discern. .. Iam like the true dawn, I am the light of your Lord . You take refuge from me, and I am 
the Refuge” (Creative, p. 171) 

us Nasr, Knowledge, pp 207-208. 
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beauty manifesting the eternal, she hid herself far from creatures, putting 
her joy in the nuptials of the Reality." 


Here, then, we have at least an initial sketch of some of the ways in which 
Mary has been viewed by Muslims over the centuries. As one seen to have been 
pure, obedient, and chosen, she has served as the symbolic justification for 
everything from unquestioning faith in God’s power and action, to either an affir- 
mation or a denial of the possibility of women as prayer leaders, servants in 
God’s house or prophets, to a reaffirmation of the impurity of (female) bodily 
processes. 

We began with a brief notation of recent common experiences of Muslims and 
Christians in Egypt witnessing visions of the Virgin. As was evident on the occa- 
sion of that vision at Zeituna, dividing lines between the two faith traditions often 
are blurred in the veneration of Mary. Many Muslim women pray to the Virgin in 
Christian churches and sanctuaries.’ Devotion to Mary is evident at shrines vis- 
ited by members of the two communities in various parts of the Middle East.'" 
Muslims and Christians have even referred in recent times to their reverence for 
Mary as a means of affirming common ground in the effort to oppose godless 
Communism. (A high government official in Egypt, whose lineage goes back to 
the earliest caliphs, reportedly showed with great pride to some visitors in his 
home an image of Mary on his wall. Not only had he not removed the image, 
placed there by an earlier inhabitant, but he had specially illuminated it as a sym- 
bol of the holy alliance between Christians and Muslims that serves as a vanguard 
of resistance against atheism.)'” 


né Al-Baqli, Tafsir, II, 7, as cited by McCarthy, ‘‘Mary,’’ Mary's Place, p 205 It is noteworthy that 
the notion of Mary as the possessor of knowledge of great mysteries 1s also very much a part of Chris- 
ttan apocryphal literature. See, e g., the Gospel of Bartholomew (2 4-5): ''You, who are highly fa- 
vored, tabernacle of the Most High, unblemished, we, all the apostles ask you . Tell us how you 
conceived the incomprehensible, or how you carried him who cannot be carried or how you bore so 
much greatness. But Mary answered Do not ask me concerning this mystery. If I begin to tell you, fire 
will come out of my mouth and consume the whole earth .. '" Edgar Hennecke, New Testment Apocry- 
pha, 2 vols (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963-1966), I, 492 

u7 “Et parce que cette dévotion se trouve, chez leurs voisins chrétiens, encouragée, dirigée, organi- 
sée par une maternelle Eglise, musulmanes et musulmans vont d'instinct aux sanctuaires consacrés à 
Marie s'agenouiller devant ses 1mages, lui amener des malades, se lier par des voeux, pélerins isolés ou 
mélés parfous aux foules chrétiennes attitrées, ignorants des scrupules de communicatio in divinis, avec 
la candide assurance de la syrophénicienne se prosternant sous la table du divin Thaumaturge pour 
manger des miettes des enfants." Paul M A. Mulla, ‘‘Comment certain milieux islamiques on réage au 
stimulant de quelques manifestations recentes de la doctrine et de la piété concernant la personne privi- 
légiee de Marie mère du Jésus.” Virgo Immaculalata, XVII (Rome Accademia Mariana Internaz , 
1957), 269 See R Barkai, “Une invocation musulmane au nom de Jesus et du Marie," Revue de 
l'Histoire des Religions, CC, 3 (1983), 257-68 in which he translates and discusses a [Sth- 16th century 
syncretistic Islamic text said to have been ''écrit par la main de notre maîtresse Marie ."" (p. 259) 
Barkai notes that it is a Muslim text which presents the message of Jesus and of Mary as being the 
principle element of the faith (pp 259-60). 

us Michael O'Carroll, ‘‘Islam’’, in Theotokos: A Theological Encyclopedia of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(Wilmington, Delware: Michael Glazier, 1982), p. 192 

u? Mulla, **Comment certains milieux islamiques,’ Virgo Immaculalata, XVII, 270 The author 
(p. 275) cites various efforts in Turkey to compare the Quranic and Biblical versions of Mary as a 
source of common veneration. 
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Despite the instances of common appreciation of the Virgin at the level of pop- 
ular piety, however, Christians and Muslims for many centuries have also used 
her as a vehicle for the expression of their mutual deep mistrust and misunder- 
standing.'” Mary often has been at the center of polemical controversies between 
Christians and Muslims. Missionaries and Orientalists have attempted to use the 
story of Mary to cast doubt on the authenticity of the Prophet Muhammad. '?' 
Insofar as Christian veneration of Mary might be seen to carry overtones of 
recognition of the divinity of her son, it moves into a realm in which common 
interfaith appreciation is no longer possible. The message of the Quran is an 
abject denial of the divinity of Jesus.'” 

For centuries Christians have tried to read into the Quranic passages a refer- 
ence to Theotokos, mother of God. Catholics continue to believe that her role in 
the Qur'an can allow her to serve as a bridge between Christianity and Islam. 
Some see it as the means of unlocking Muslim resistance to conversion to Christi- 
anity. Nilo Geagea, for example, in a comprehensive study of the figure of Mary 
in the Quran,’ provides a theological commentary on Qur’anic exegesis in the 
attempt to prove that references to Mary can be interpreted basically as they have 
been interpreted in the history of Catholic Christianity. In some cases the hope is 
expressed rather baldly that Mary might serve to lead Muslims to a more Chris- 
tian perspective, as in Bishop Fulton Sheen’s comment in The World's First Love, 
**[ believe that the Blessed Virgin chose to be known as “Our Lady of Fatima’ as a 
pledge and a sign of hope to the Moslem people, and as an assurance that they, 
who show her so much respect, will one day accept her Divine Son, too.” ”!24 

Generally, however, the approach suggests rather the attempt to find in Mary a 
kind of link between the two faith traditions, ‘‘a bridge builder between peo- 
ples.’’'* The very name of Nilo Geagea’s aforementioned book, Mary of the Ko- 


79 See Norman Daniel, Islam and the West (Edinburgh: University Press, 1960), pp 175-84, for a 
detailed study of medieval Christian assessments of the role of Mary in the Quran. 

2! The QuPan (S 3 33), for example, identifies Mary with Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron 
Christians have cited this as proof that the Qur?án was fabricated by Muhammad in that he clearly 
confused Aaron's sister with the mother of Jesus. T. J O'Shaughnessy in Eschatological Themes in the 
Quran (Manila: Atena de Manila University, 1986), pp. 111-12, notes the possible influence of 
Muhammad's Jewish contacts as leading to this confusion, and observes that Mary Magdelene in early 
Jewish polemical writings was actually called the mother of Jesus. Muslims, of course, have strongly 
denied this kind of accusation, offering such explanations as the fact that the Quran is drawing a simili- 
tude between the two or that Mary had a brother called Aaron. (See Abd-el-Jalil, “La vie," Maria, p. 
189). **Quoiqu'il puisse en être du Coran, il faut s'abstenir d'accuser l'Islam de faire une telle confu- 
sion, 1) faut renoncer à une argumentation facile et vaine et à des insinuations inefficaces et dé- 
plaisantes '') Cf. Muhammad Izzat Darwaza, al-Tafsir al-hadith (Cairo, 1962), III, 48. 

12 Parrinder, Jesus, pp 134-35, cites in reference to S. 5:116 (‘Did you say unto humankind. Take 
me and my mother for two gods besides God?’’) the argument that such exaltation of Mary may well 
refer to a heretical practice in early Arabia. ‘‘The Collyridians, an Arabian female sect of the fourth 
century, offered to Mary cakes of bread (collyrida), as they had done to the great earth mother in pagan 
times ... The Quran may well be directed against this heresy ”’ 

3 Nilo Geagea, Mary of the Koran: A meeting Point Between Christianity and Islam (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1984) 

"* Rodriguez, ''Mary," The Manan Helpers Bulletin, April-June, 1984, p. 15. 

U5 Kroeger, ‘‘Mary,’’ p 23 He notes that ''While there are vast differences separating Muslims and 
Catholics, Mary ts one point of agreement.” 
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ran: A Meeting Point Between Christianity and Islam, gives a strong clue as to his 
motivations in preparing this material. R. J. McCarthy, in his article ‘‘Mary in 
Islam," while appropriately cautious about noting the limitations of such efforts 
as commonality, says that “‘Mary, though she may not be a touchstone, may well 
be a stepping-stone.’’’* And on the occasion of Ramadan, 1988, Francis Cardinal 
Arinze of the Vatican's Secretariat for Non-Christians addressed a greeting to his 
Muslim friends whom he called brothers and sisters in God. Over two-thirds of 
his message dealt with Mary, ''the Mother of Jesus, whom both Christians and 
Muslims— without according her the same role and title—honour as a model for 
believers... .'"? 

Clearly the material presented in this essay is insufficient to draw firm conclu- 
sions about the legitimacy or efficacy of such attempts to see Mary as a link, a 
bridge or a model. It would seem, however, that the extent to which she can 
profitably serve as this kind of common ground is fairly limited. The role that 
Mary plays in the Islamic tradition is, in fact, so particular to that tradition that 
attempts to draw out commonality actually could put in jeopardy the very under- 
standing for which they claim to be seeking. 

To elaborate direct comparisons is the task of another study. At a very mini- 
mum, however, it seems fair to say that unlike what is true of Roman Catholic 
Christianity, Mary as a person really has not played an extremely significant part 
in the history of Islamic thought or, with the exception of Sufi devotion, even in 
Islamic piety. If it can be granted that Christians have valued Mary specifically 
for herself, there seems to be a difference to the extent that Islamic tradition has 
often used her as a kind of foil for making points about human behavior and 
individual response to God. Marina Warner, for example, identifies Mary's 
questioning of the angel Gabriel concerning her pregnancy as the ‘‘most precious 
speech in Mariology, for it implies her innocence and virginity.''"* While Mus- 
lims clearly affirm that Mary was innocent and virginal, they have used this pro- 
test of Mary's as the occasion to defend her against charges not only of immoral 
behavior but of a lack of trust and faith in God. The very defense serves as the 
occasion to clarify what is, in fact, proper religious response. It is clear that 
whatever role she may or may not have played in the lives of Muslims, Mary has 
proved quite useful for contemporary commentators as they prescribe the proper 
task and role for women. 

We have seen that in the Islamic tradition Mary has been classed with such 
figures as Eve, Pharaoh's wife Asiya, and Fatima. Except for Fatima, however, 
these figures are not real in the sense that they have not been a known part of the 
history of the Islamic community from the time of the Prophet. Persons such as 
the Prophet's wives Khadija and CAjisha, as well as his daughter Fatima, are 
exemplars for ideal womanhood and one finds them invoked with frequency in 
contemporary writings. The only person with whom Mary is seriously compared 
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(and in fact even put in a kind of competition, no doubt for political-sectarian 
reasons) is Fatima, and here the comparison is with the supra-natural rather than 
the human qualities of the Prophet’s daughter. The Fatima who is a role model 
for women is the pious, suffering, and ultimately human person. 

And so what of Mary? With the exception of some mystical writings and prac- 
tice, Mary is not and by definition cannot be a model for human aspiration in 
Islam because she is clearly recognized, and treated, as unlike anyone else. 
Whether or not one acknowledges that she had miraculous abilities or even was in 
a state of perpetual purity (i.e., lack of menstrual or post-partum bleeding), Mary 
was virginal and thus in fact categorically opposed to the ideal of a Muslim 
woman whose virginity is prized but ultimately sacrificed to allow her to play the 
role for which she was created, 1.e., wife and mother. 

The qualities that Mary and Fatima share are those which female Muslims can 
never achieve— first among women, mistress of the day of judgment, afterdeath 
visitor, perpetual (in some understandings of Fatima) virgin. A Muslim woman 
now cannot hope to be superior to the women of the world (or even among the 
very select group of chosen), ultimately pure (i.e., never menstruating), the 
mother of a prophet (a role others have played but which is no longer a possibil- 
ity), a prophetess (status that only a few, as we have noted have acknowledged 
even for Mary), or a worker of miracles. As women are destined to bleed, so 
they will suffer a periodic state of impurity which will, in the view of most com- 
mentators, define them out of the possibility of leadership in a house of worship 
(a point conveniently made in the discussions about Mary in the temple). 

Women can, however, be admonished through reference to Mary's virtue in 
two limited but very significant ways. While ultimately not pure as she was, they 
are expected to aspire to this ideal to the extent to which they reserve themselves 
for their husbands and come to them untouched and undefiled. And as Mary was 
the embodiment of perfect obedience, Muslim women are enjoined to be obedient 
not only directly to God, but indirectly through the obedience that they show to 
the men to whom they are unquestionably responsible. 

To understand Mary in the Islamic tradition one must look not only at her 
Quranic role but at the ways in which she has been viewed, valued, used, and 
even overlooked by Muslims. When considerably more ethnographic as well as 
literary study is undertaken and when more information is available than is pres- 
ently the case, the scholarly community will be in a better position to formulate 
its conclusions, and the Christian community to see if Mary indeed might serve 
as a basis for interfaith understanding. 
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BANDALI AL-JAWZI: 
PROGRESSIVE PALESTINIAN POLITICS? 


In 1977 the Oriental Institute of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, in coopera- 
tion with the Union of Palestinian Writers and Journalists, celebrated the work of 
the great Palestinian intellectual, Bandali al-Jawzi (1871-1943). At that time a 
commemorative collection of al-Jawzi’s articles on Arab social, intellectual, and 
economic history was published, and his major work, Min Tarikh al-Harakat al- 
Fikriyya fi 'l-Islam, was re-issued in Beirut.' Since then the popularity of al-Jawzi 
has been growing, particularly among his native Palestinians. His work is now 
being taught in several Palestinian schools and has even been included in a recent 
bibliography of major works on modern Islam.’ 

This is indeed a recent phenomenon. The first references to al-Jawzi appeared 
in the West in the work of Maxime Rodinson, but then only tucked away in an 
obscure footnote. When questioned about al-Jawzi, Rodinson reported that he 
really knew very little about the man. He said he had been told by his teacher, 
Louis Massignon, that al-Jawzi was a ‘Tatar from Kazan but that, besides the 1928 
edition of Min Ta’rikh, he knew only that he was professor of Arabic literature at 
Baku University. Then, Rodinson reports, he happened to meet in Paris an old 
communist Jew from Palestine, ‘‘vigorously anti-Zionist,' who had known al- 
Jawzi. It was this man who told Rodinson that al-Jawzi was really an Arab from 
Bethlehem (which Rodinson considered doubtful). The old man had met al-Jawzi 
at an Arab nationalist congress, presumably either the Palestinian Congress of 
1930 or the Islamic International Congress at Jerusalem in 1931, where he was 
one of two Jews present to express solidarity with the Arab demands. ‘‘But there 
was a linguistic problem," Rodinson relates. ‘‘At this time the two Jews in ques- 
tion knew only Russian and Yiddish ... and none of the Arab congressionals 
knew these languages except Bandali [al-] Jawzi who knew Russian and offered 
himself as translator.'" Rodinson adds regarding al-Jawzi, ‘‘This is all I know.' "^ 

To this day, little is known of the life of Bandali al-Jawzi. There is a general 
agreement that he was born to a Christian family in Jerusalem in 1871 and died in 
the year 1943. He was educated in Greek Orthodox schools and then received 
advanced training from Russian Orthodox teachers at Beirut, Tripoli, or Na- 
zareth. His studies always centered on Arab history, literature, and language, 
and his excellent performance earned him the opportunity for graduate study at 
the University of Kazan in czarist Russia. He received his doctorate in 1899, with 


! Jalal al-Sayyid and Náàji CAllüsh, eds., Dirasdr fi 'l-Lugha wa 'l-Ta'rikh al-Iqtisàdi wa 'l-Dtunáct Gnd 
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a dissertation on the Mu‘tazilites, and then took a position there as professor of 
Arabic literature. 

After the 1917 Revolution, al-Jawzi was hired to teach Arabic literature at Baku 
University. Yet he maintained his ties with his homeland, visiting there at least 
three times from 1909 to 1930. On his visits he delivered a number of lectures on 
Islamic social history and philosophy. The lectures were well received and many 
were published in leading Arabic journals (Al-Mugtataf, Al-Hilal, Al-Nafa’is al- 
CAsriyya, and AUB’s Al-Kulliyat). 

It was on his second visit to Jeruslam in 1928, in fact, that al-Jawzi published 
his Min Tarikh. The work was meant to be the first of a series, to be followed by 
a history of Islamic social movements and one on Islamic political thought. But to 
my knowledge these volumes never appeared.* Min Tarikh therefore remains our 
major source of information on al-Jawzi. It is a thoroughly scholarly work and 
one of major importance, as its growing popularity attests. Yet it is also highly 
provocative and its significance is only beginning to be grasped. The purpose of 
this article is to clarify Bandali al-Jawzi's position, both on the history of Islamic 
intellectual movements and within that very context. 

Min Ta'rikh al-Harakat al-Fikriyya fi 'I-Islam is divided into five chapters, the 
first of which is called '*The Economic Bases of Islam.'" The author's purpose in 
this chapter is to elucidate the socio-economic factors operative in Arabia at the 
time of the birth of Islam, in an effort to characterize the major thrust of the 
religion and thus establish the basis for the rest of his analysis. He begins with 
the extremes of wealth and poverty in pre-Islamic Mecca. Relying extensively on 
such ‘‘orientalists’’ as Lammens and Hartmann (whom he nonetheless criticizes), 
he describes the highly sophisticated financial devices used by the wealthy, such 
as limited partnerships and usurious loans, and their devastating effects on the 
majority, the poor.' 

It is in this context that al-Jawzi situates the Prophet, whom he describes as the 
voice of social reform. The Prophet, al-Jawzi says, was uniquely qualified for 
this role, for two reasons. First, Muhammad was a man of sincere sympathy with 
the plight of the poor. As an employee of Khadija before his call, al-Jawzi tells us 
the Prophet *'travel[led] all year and mixed with people. He entered into families 
and listened to their grievances. He contemplated the causes of the hardships of 
so many of them, and considered ways to lighten the burden of the poor and 
oppressed.” Secondly, the Prophet's own position in society afforded him the 
opportunity to see as no one else could the extremes of wealth and poverty and 
their effects. He was born into a very poor branch of the ruling Quraysh family 
and was orphaned very young. But through industry and integrity, he eventually 
overcame his poverty and became a man of wealth and reputation. This unique 
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experience within a relatively rigid social structure, al-Jawzi believes, ‘“became 
a veritable school for him. It prepared him to be the social activist and reformer 
known to history today.” For the Prophet was not simply seeking purity of 
religious doctrine, as some other reformers had. Rather, his primary concern was 
with the values practiced in the true religion, i.e., with those whom religious 
practice sought to benefit. As al-Jawzi says: 


These differences in poverty and wealth among the members of one tribe 
were what called the attention of the Arab prophet to the social strife found 
among the classes of people in his community and to search for its sources. 
They were what caused him to declare a war of words against the class of 
shameless oppressors who monopolize the resources of wealth and capital- 
ize on the burdens of the poor and artless dwellers of the desert." 


Thus al-Jawzi characterizes the source of social strife in pre-Islamic Mecca as 
the monopoly of resources by the wealthy. This is the focus of the Prophet's 
reform. But he does not attempt to characterize those reforms as essentially so- 
cialist or communist. In fact, he states emphatically that we cannot ''force the 
Meccan reformer among the socialists or communists who say that his call was 
aimed at socialist or communist goals.’’'? Elsewhere: 


The opinion of some, that the Prophet intended to abolish private ownership 
of property and make it common, i.e., the property of the community or 
nation, is false, such extreme communistic thoughts did not occur to the 
Prophet except in the first stage of his social life." 


Al-Jawzi does not elucidate what some of those early communistic ideas may 
have been. He does, however, claim that the Prophet did not seek to revolution- 
ize the Meccan economic system. We need only look to the community estab- 
lished at Medina to see the true nature of Islam as the Prophet envisioned it: 


The Arab nation began to carry out [the Prophet's] orders and defer to his 
judgment in all matters. Thus it became easy for him to carry out his prom- 
ises and realize what he had been called to do in Mecca in terms of social 
reform and what he had dreamt of for years in terms of exalted principles 
such as justice, brotherhood, freedom for women and slaves, and fighting 
the causes of suffering and poverty among the citizens of his community, 
indeed, in all the Arab communities.“ 


In this context, al-Jawzi makes clear his own position regarding economic re- 
form. Concerning the Prophet's goals, he says, '*No doubt the Arab prophet did 
not intend by his words and deeds in Mecca and Medina to uproot the causes of 
social evil and kill all its roots, as the socialist groups today try to do ...’’ and, 
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'*We can say that Muhummad excelled in describing the diseases of Arab society 
and enumerating them, more so than in remedying them and uprooting their 
causes."' 5 In other words, al-Jawzi believes that if the Prophet had actually redis- 
tributed wealth equally among all members of the community and banned private 
ownership of property, he would indeed have destroyed the root of social evil. As 
it was, al-Jawzi says, he did not 


completely kill the causes of discontent by prohibiting, for example, per- 
sonal trade and putting it completely under the control of the government 
which he founded in Medina, or prohibiting slavery definitively, and taking 
property from its owners and making it the property of those who worked 
it, or monopolizing the rest of the sources of individual wealth which were 
and still are the source of social evils, or using other means demonstrated 
by some socialists of this century." 


Still, al-Jawzi does not conclude that the Prophet therefore failed. It was simply 
that his goal was not that of modern communists: 


The Prophet was not an enemy of personal wealth or banking and was not 
against the accumulation of all land in the hands of a few. Indeed, he was 
not in principle an enemy of slavery nor an advocate of the necessity of 


complete equality of women ... in terms of rights and duties. He was 
only against inequity in the operations of these social systems and their 
excesses.” 


Al-Jawzī confirms his position on the value of socialism in his conclusion to 
Chapter I. He says that because private ownership was not challenged, after the 
death of the Prophet, ‘‘those for whose sake the war had been waged and for the 
betterment of whose condition the call had appeared ... were forgotten and re- 
turned to their former position—indeed, worse.’’'* When the council of Mecca 
took over leadership of the community, and especially when the Umayyads 
gained control, al-Jawzi says: 


It was as if the call of the Prophet and his social revolution, his labors and 
those of his early caliphs, had been only to strengthen his adversaries— 
indeed, to augment their wealth and power. Stranger still, it was as if the 
Meccan merchants of the past had benefitted from the Islamic movement 
and its ideas and principles, as if they had established one of the greatest 
states in the world, between which and ‘‘the community” [umma] which 
the Prophet founded there was scarcely any relationship." 


Al-Jawzi therefore devotes Chapter II, *' Arab Imperialism and the Vanquished 
Nations,’ to a detailed description of the inadequacies of the Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid caliphates. 
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Continuing his criticism of the capitalist system left intact by the Prophet, al- 
Jawzi identifies the primary source of the evils which continued to plague the 
Islamic community as ''the system of taxes which the Prophet established, com- 
bined with the changes and additions to it instituted by his caliphs.''? One prob- 
lem with them was that they were ‘‘a heavier burden on the shoulders of the 
vanquished nations than on the victors.’’?' He cites specifically here the fact that 
the Copts, Syrians, Persians, and Turks in particular had to pay not only the land 
taxes (Jizya and kharaj), but taxes on trades and crafts, as well. What was more, 
the taxes were arbitrary in their range and application. Citing Abü Yüsuf and Ibn 
Adam, he says, the jizya and kharàj were limited by precedent and convention, 
even though they too were subject to unjust implementation. But these additional 
taxes were left entirely to the whim of the caliph's envoys. Another abuse was the 
collection of jizya even from those who accepted Islam. This was undertaken, al- 
Jawzi notes, when mass conversions to Islam depleted the treasury of the non- 
Muslims' tax revenues. 

Al-Jawzi also notes several social disorders stemming from elitism within the 
caliphates. He claims that the Arabs ‘‘regarded the converts to the religion ... 
with contempt.” But even the converts were better off than those who did not 
convert. He goes so far as to compare the status of those who maintained their 
ancestral religions with that of the Jews in medieval and modern Europe: ‘‘The 
government and its functionaries began to consider them as little more than milk 
cows.''? 

Even during the reign of the pious Caliph Umar b. al-Khattab, social stratifica- 
tion based on economic privilege continued.^ Inevitably, therefore, discontent 
among the oppressed mounted and led to a series of uprisings. Al-Jawzi cites, for 
instance, the Turkish uprising in Central Asia in 74 A.H., among others, and 
again blames the Umayyads’ ‘‘love of money.” It was this, he says, which 
"compelled them to execute great political exigencies and undertake far-flung 
and difficult conquests, in addition to battling their enemies within the country.’’” 

Finally, al-Jawzi deplores the Umayyads' policy of allowing the Muslim Arabs 
to acquire lands outside the Arab peninsula. Noting that this had been forbidden 
during the reigns of Abü Bakr and ‘Umar, he apparently feels the caliphs there- 
fore considered private ownership of land against Islamic principles. When the 
policy was rescinded it caused a great land grab, especially in Iraq, Egypt, and 
the Transcaucasus. And worse yet, this led to the use of slaves by the absentee 
landlords. Again drawing a comparison with twentieth-century oppression, he 
says, '"They capitalized on it by means of the lowest classes of the country or 
African negroes who arrived by the thousands from their country and were 
forced to work in the marshes ... where malaria, fever, and hunger decimated 
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their ranks—just as their brothers were annihilated in the southern states of 
America until the first half of the last century." 75 

Nor did the ‘Abbasid revolution improve matters. ''The internal policies of the 
‘Abbasids, especially with regard to finance, land and economics," al-Jawzi ob- 
serves, ‘‘were not significantly changed from those of the Umayyads.’’”’ In fact, 
he says, they were even more oppressive, particularly toward the poor (''the 
farmers, laborers and minor professionals' ").? The Persians in particular reacted 
against this situation, because they had participated in the revolution in hopes of 
regaining some of their former position. It was the Persians therefore, al-Jawzi 
explains, who led the way in fighting the caliphal order: 


This was due to the failure of their attempts to gain national independence, 
reestablish their old religion, revive their literature and language, and other 
hopes they had attached to the appearance of the ‘Abbasid state. In the be- 
ginning they had been the strongest people in the state; ... But now there 
were increased taxes and fees, suppression of the ancient religion, as well 
as other factors that went against the grain of the Persian nation. These 
were ... among the most important causes of dissatisfaction among the 
Persians—not to mention their neighbors, the tribes living under the influ- 
ence of Persian culture and language. These were the causes of the numer- 
ous attempts to gain freedom from CAbbasid policy. And these attempts 
continued for years. In fact, they continued right up to the fall of the 
‘Abbasid state (which came with the invasion by the Central Asian 
and Mongolian infidels).? 


Thus far, al-Jawzi has stressed two points: (1) It was the nominally-Muslim 
government's oppression that led to its downfall, and (2) protests were spear- 
headed in the eastern or Iranian-influenced sectors of the empire, where oppres- 
sion was most severe. He therefore devotes the next three chapters to what he 
considers the most significant of the movements which fought against the unjust 
order, all of which bore the influence of ancestral Persian-Mazdaki social teach- 
ing: the Babakis, the Ismá'ilis, and the Qaramita of Bahrain. He believes, more- 
over, that in their very act of protesting, these movements, more faithfully than 
any others in Islamic history, carried out the goals and upheld the true principles 
of the Prophet. And in his description of them, he confirms his position on the 
nature of Islamic society. , 

In Chapter III, **Babak's Movement and His Socialist Doctrine,’ al-Jawzi de- 
scribes in detail the history of this movement, from its obscure origins to its 
spectacular and well-documented decline. In the process he reassesses classical 
Sunni historical sources, which were almost universally hostile to the movement. 
His historical method, while revisionist, is nonetheless academically sound and 
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substantially accurate.” What is more, his revision of the classical historians’ 
treatment of Babak is both a significant contribution to Islamic historiography 
and central to his thesis. Referring to such standard sources as al-Baghdadi and 
al-Jabari, al-Jawzi points out that as spokesmen for the established central power, 
it is highly unlikely that they would give objective treatment to forces acting 
against that power. And although the central authorities were operating in the 
name of Islam, al-Jawzi believes Babak's rebellion was predicated on the fact that 
those in power did not in fact represent Islamic principles. It therefore stands to 
reason that they would, at best, misunderstand Babak’s motives and condemn him. 

Al-Jawzi therefore presents a more carefully analyzed portrayal of Babak’s 
movement, relying as much as possible on non-biased sources. He says the 
movement was eminently successful on two scores. First, it lasted more than 
twenty years and took the caliph scores of campaigns to quash. In addition, it 
amassed a huge popular following.” Noting that even the caliph’s military leader 
collaborated with Babak, al-Jawzi believes that conditions within the empire were 
obviously, therefore, “‘appropriate’’ and ‘‘ripe for revolution. '? Not only was 
the caliph's army preoccupied with fighting revolutions in Iraq, Egypt, and 
throughout Arabia, but in general the conquered peoples were very discontent. 
He says, ‘‘Most of the conquered peoples, especially the lower classes among 
them, inclined toward [Babak’s] call and followed it gladly.''? 

Next, al-Jawzi addresses the question of the nature of Babak’s movement. He 
claims that there was a veneer of religious appeal to it. But, he says, ‘“The most 
important factors aiding the spread of this call among those peoples and classes 
were not religious or political, but social and economic. The deeds of Babak and 
his followers while they had power corroborate this, as do their programs in 
which we find no noteworthy trace of religious or political factors.' "* By this he 
means that Babak did not make religious claims; he did not come to fight Islam or 
institute another religion. Instead, be implemented Islam's highest ideals, know- 
ingly or not. Even the official Arab historians mention, for instance, Babak’s fair 
treatment of prisoners. ^ Besides that, the Bábakis were religiously tolerant, al- 
Jawzi relates, and even helped build mosques. As a result, al-Jawzi concludes 
that Babak could not have been essentially opposed to Islam. Instead, he was 
opposed to the unjust social order being implemented in its name: ‘‘Indeed, BA- 
bak and his followers sought to destroy that order which relied on the landowners 
and venal religious and military leaders who make a travesty of their positions. 
They wanted to replace it with a new, classless order, without strife and oppres- 
sion, without rich or poor, master or servent, great or small, an order based on 
justice, brotherhood, and equality.’’* 
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Al-Jawzi therefore characterizes the goals of the Babaki movement as twofold: 
First, they sought land reform (‘‘the removal of vast territories from their owners 
who had previously stolen them from the peasants or the state, and its distribution 
free of charge to the farmers who needed it’’); and secondly, the liberation of 
women." His position on the nature of a truly Islamic society is therefore made 
clear. He has already said that the Prophet was not a communist or socialist 
himself. Such a position would have been anachronistic, since private ownership 
of property was not a source of social oppression during the Prophet's lifetime. 
But in a world where private property is the basis of systematic exploitation of 
labor, the Prophet's goals of social justice and equality demand that it be abol- 
ished. For this reason, Babak's movement was more truly Islamic than the ca- 
liphate it fought. Similarly with the liberation of women, he says, which is 
directly related to this issue: 


We ... see why Iranian reformers from Mazdak to Babak pressed the de- 
mand for the removal of land from the hands of the few and its distribution 
to the peasants fairly. It was simply because they realized that in the free- 
dom of the land lay the freedom of the peasant himself. Only thus could 
they limit the exploitation of their labors. 

That was the first important point in the Bábaki program. The second was 
the attempt to free Iranian women. And it was really no more than a result 
of the first. Its inclusion in the [Babaki] program is irrefutable proof that 
no noticeable change had occurred in the condition of Iranian women since 
the days of Zoroaster, who began defending her rights and demanding her 
freedom." 


In fact, a great deal of al-Jawzi’s efforts to correct the biased official histories is 
to be found in their treatment of the issue of women. The historians accuse the 
Babakis of all sorts of licentiousness and especially of community ownership of 
women. Not only ıs this contrary to more reliable historical soures, al-Jawzi 
says, but it would be totally inconsistent with other aspects of the Babaki move- 
ment. They did allow certain inter-family marriages which Islam forbade, but 
this was due to the Babakis’ Zoroastrian heritage, rather than immorality. **Maz- 
dak forbade hostility, hatred and strife, and called [his followers] to equality. He 
always said that the root of hatred and controversy among people is the disparity 
in social classes.” Elsewhere: 


Thus, Babak did not call for immorality and the dissolution of injuctions 
against forbidden acts. Nor did he mean by his saying, ‘‘People are co- 
owners of property and women,” licentiousness. Instead, he intended to say 
a woman has the same rights and family duties as men, that she may choose 
what man she loves and need not love her masters or relatives, and that she 
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may act independently with what she owns as her heart and mind and per- 
sonal welfare dictate.“ 


Unfortunately, however, Babak and his followers were betrayed and eventu- 
ally defeated by the caliph’s forces. But, al-Jawzi tells us, his ideas did not die. 
Instead they were picked up by the Isma‘tlis, to whom al-Jawzi devotes Chapter 
IV." His focus in this chapter is not the overall program of socialism and social 
justice; he takes these for granted among the Isma‘ilis. Rather, al-Jawzi concen- 
trates on the reasons for the Bábakis' eventual downfall and the strategic ad- 
vances made by the Isma‘ilis. He says the Babakis’ mistakes were two. First, they 
restricted their call geographically to the Azerbaijan area, instead of reaching out 
to the entire Islamic world. In addition, they left themselves open to infiltration 
by insincere followers because their program of initiation was not carefully 
enough developed to distinguish true believers from opportunists. Al-Jawzi's fas- 
cination with the Ismáilis is based on his contention that they overcame these two 
difficulties. As he puts it: 


It was necessary to universalize the call and adopt stronger measures, 
means offering a better guarantee of success. This is what Abdallah b. 
Maimun al-Qaddah's group, or the Ismāđlīs in general realized for the first 
time in the history of Islam. After careful study of the affairs of the ‘Abbasid 
state, they saw that in order to eliminate the ‘Abbasids and their social or- 
der, it was necessary to spread the new socialist call among all peoples, 
classes and religions.“ 


It is significant that al-Jawzi believes this included destroying the religious basis 
of the ‘Abbasid state. Whereas the Bàbakis had been religiously tolerant, the 
Ismalis realized they had to destroy the ‘Abbasids’ religion. This does not mean 
that the Isma‘ilis were anti-Islamic, however. On the contrary; just as with the 
Babakis, al-Jawzi feels that the Isma‘ilis spoke with the true voice of Islam, while 
the ‘Abbasids only used religion as a shield for their greed. 

The weaknesses in the Babaki program were strategic rather than substantial, 
according to al-Jawzi. They concerned the question of balancing the incompatible 
interests of different classes of people. “‘Is it possible," he asks, ‘‘to bring to- 
gether under one banner differing or even antagonistic parties, religions and na- 
tionalities, and reconcile in one program several opposing political and social 
positions? This, the most important question and the greatest problem in history, 
is one with which the Isma'ilis dealt accordingly.’’* He then answers the question 
positively, claiming that this is just what the Ismaili did: 


If you look into the various factions of the Isma'ilis, you will truly find 
among them representatives of all people subject at that time to the caliphs 
of Baghdad—Arabs, Persians, Kurds, Turks, etc.,—and all political and 


* Tbid , p. 89 

*! On the historical link between the Bübakis and Ismáilts, see Sonn, ''Bandali," UMES, XVII 
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social parties, from the left and the right. And you will see among them 
anarchists and communists, regardless of their sect or principles, 
and representatives of all religions and schools, from Sunnis and moderate 
Shi‘ is to apostates and atheists ‘‘who believe in nothing.’ 


Al-Jawzi attributes the success of the Ismátilis primarily to their form of orga- 
nization. Most importantly, he says, they were a secret organization with a care- 
fully developed program of gradual initiation. His statements about the relative 
value of the different types of information initiates received are most revealing. 
He says that ''those Ismaqlis who only achieved the fourth degree, and did not 
swear the required oath, were not informed of the social program. They received 
only its religious and moral principles.’’* In other words, religious and moral 
teaching was only the exoteric form of a deeper truth which transcends ideologi- 
cal boundaries. Al-Jawzi clearly believes that this was an advance over previous 
interpretations of Islam. Like socialism, it was not a part of the Prophet's specific 
practice but was potential within it, and has been necessitated by socio-political 
developments since the Prophet's time. As the move to Medina and the Treaty of 
Hudaybiyya indicate, the Prophet was not himself trying to establish Islam 
throughout the world.“ He was primarily concerned with the Arabs as was appro- 
priate for his time. But now it is not possible to pursue the same goals on such a 
limited scale, as the experience of the Babakis made clear. Thus the wisdom of 
the Ismátilis. Rather than limiting the call to a specific ethnic or national group, 
they accepted anyone who opposed the evils they were fighting and could thus 
further their cause. And this necessitated overcoming factionalism in favor of the 
higher social goal: 


In sum, what we can gather from the scattered and often contradictory re- 
ports ... is that the leaders of the Ismá'ilis and their policy makers fell into 
the following categories: They were either Persian nationalists fanatically 
working to resurrect their past kingdom; anarchists who intended nothing 
but the destruction of the state, so hateful to them, and its loathesome order; 
or those who advocated internationalism, whose goal was to undermine the 
pillars of the ‘Abbasid state— tribal solidarity, nationalism and Islam—and 
build a communistic internationalist state on its ruins. This new state would 
be founded on the equal rights of all peoples and on a national religion." 


In other words, the kind of rigid ideological framework which distinguished 
among ‘‘believers’’ and ‘‘non-believers’’ on the basis of sectarian affiliation is no 
longer appropriate for Islam. In order to achieve Islam's true goals, ideological 
exclusivism must be abandoned. 

Of course, the Isma‘ilis’ secrecy led to some of the same accusations of immo- 
rality, etc., to which the Babakis had been susceptible. And al-Jawzi again takes 
pains to refute these allegations. But most important is his interpretation of the 
Ismàtili rejection of revealed law: 


* Ipid., p. 92. 
5 Ibid., p 97. 
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We do not deny that the Isma‘ilis outwardly rejected revealed law in gen- 
eral, and the Quran in particular. For they saw in it no benefit for the lower 
[intellectual] classes, the class of ‘‘blind and foolish,’ as the Ismátilis called 
them. As for the upper [intellectual] classes, **whom God infused with un- 
derstanding and insight," they understood the truth. In the view of the 
Ismális, therefore, they were not in need of these laws and external prac- 
tices. Accordingly, it can be concluded indisputably that the leaders of the 
Isma‘ilis did not believe in the revealed religions and their basic doctrines 
just as some Muslim writers say." 


But this does not invalidate for al-Jawzi his claim that the IsmaGlis were more 
truly Muslim than the ‘Abbasids, those who followed the letter of the law. He 
later elucidates this somewhat ambiguous position by saying it was only literal 
interpretation of the law the Isma‘lis spurned. They sought to interpret the law, 
he says, according to its spirit or intent —i.e., they used reason to understand the 
law: 


They were the first sect [bid'a] in Islam to which we can apply the name 
‘‘rationalists’’ ... in the contemporary meaning of the word. The differ- 
ences between them and the Muttazilites is that the Isma“lis interpreted 
religion and its laws in a way which led to their denial, whereas the Mu‘ta- 
zilites tried to reconcile religion and reason without sacrificing one for the 
other.” 


The implication here is that a truly rational life inevitably produces a truly moral 
life. Al-Jawzi’s position is therefore like that of the rationalist philosophers for 
whom there is nothing irrational about religious principles. Morality is utterly 
reasonable to the intelligent, and anything irrational is non-essential for human- 
ity. In this he resembles, for instance, Ibn Tufayl, whom in fact he cites by name 
as having been influenced by the Isma'ili viewpoint. 

The brilliance of the Isma‘ilis’ program of internationalism, rationalism, and 
secrecy led them to great success. In fact, al-Jawzi believes they would have 
taken over the entire Islamic world if it had not been for the invasions of the 
Mongols and then the Christians. Still, the Babaki-Ismatli legacy survived, in the 
Qaramita to whom al-Jawzi devotes the next chapter. He calls them the greatest 
of the Isma‘lis and considers the differences among them and other Ismaili 
groups scattered throughout the ‘Abbasid world matters of detail only. As with 
the previous groups, the most important thing about the Qaramita for al-Jawzi 
was their popularity among the oppressed—in this case the Bedouin Arabs, Na- 
bateans, and African blacks. 


Next he describes the organization established by Hamdan, the Isma‘ilt mis- 
sionary assumed to have founded the community. Under this organization, every 
member of the community was taxed annually a certain amount for the support of 
the ''hidden imam” (al-imam al-mahjüb), the IsmaS leader. There were also 
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relatively light fixed-rate taxes for the support of the central treasury. Al-Jawzi 
says these taxes were paid gladly, so much so that if someone couldn't afford 
them, someone else paid his share. Hamdan also instituted the practice of taxing 
everyone one-fifth of his or her wealth, and again al-Jawzi observes this was paid 
willingly. Eventually, Hamdan ordered his followers to place all their belongings 
in the central treasury and appointed one of them to distribute it fairly: 


He gathered the furniture, jewelry, robes, foods, etc., which they had pro- 
duced, and distributed it to the needy in their group, so that not one poor 
person remained among them. Thus the men worked happily and enthusias- 
tically and the women carried to the central treasury what money they 
earned from their spinning. Even small children presented to the director 
. .. the allowance they earned from the garden owners by ''guarding during 
the day, and shooing birds from the trees and vegetables." Thus, one 
owned nothing personally except '*his sword and weapons.” 


Al-Jawzi then focuses attention on the Isma4li cell established in Bahrain by 
Abii Saíd al-Janabi. It is this that generally is referred to as the Qaramita com- 
munity, and to which he devotes the rest of the chapter. He says the call of Abü 
Sa‘id was readily answered, because the people of the region had never really 
accepted the tributory system imposed on them by Baghdad. Abū Saíd called on 
them ''to abandon religious laws and most of the religious restrictions which 
were not in tune with that time, and called them to a brotherhood of people re- 
gardless of race or religion.’’*' Again, his point is that true Islam is not a set of 
religious laws but the unity and equality of the community. 

Al-Jawzi does mention the military campaigns undertaken by some of the 
Qaramita. He appears to have difficulty, in fact, with some of the more barbaric 
accounts, such as Abii Tahir’s siege of Mecca, referring to it as an abomination. 
He therefore feels it necessary to justify it somehow: 


It appears that the goal of the Meccan siege was, first of all, to avenge one 
of the great Qarémifa missionaries, Zikrawaih, and his army, whom the 
commander-in-chief had captured in the year 929 and the caliph had or- 
dered killed. Secondly, it was to reduce the power and prestige of the caliph 
of Baghdad in the eyes of the Muslims. And thirdly, it was to distract the 
caliph and his army from the important events which were taking place in 
North Africa. ... Accordingly, the incentive for that raid was not mere 
love of plundering and killing. Rather, it was important political and mili- 
tary reasons which mitigate, albeit slightly, the atrocities Abū Tahir and his 
followers committed at the Kaba.” 


Presumably, then, al-Jawzi does not consider this militaristic aspect of the 
Qaramita history to be exemplary. It was, rather, the socialist program they 
sought to propound (even though he describes the military campaigns at length). 


* Tbid., p. 125. Al-Jawzi is here quoting Nasir Khusrow's account of the Qaramita 
3 Ibid , p. 128, 
*? Ibid , pp. 132-33. 
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Al-Jawzi's major emphasis is on the social progress of the Bahraini commu- 
nity, especially after the death of Abii Tahir. He seems to feel the particular form 
of government set up for the community was a major contributing factor to that 
progress. The Qaramita were led, he relates, by a majlis (council) of known 
leaders in the community, but they were considered ‘‘primi inter pares.’’® The 
people interacted freely with their representatives and the council decided matters 
only through consultation. But this harmony was not the result of the govern- 
ment’s military or police power. Rather, it was ''the new socialistic system and 
the people's trust in it and its leaders.’’* The form of government, in other 
words, was a function of a just socio-economic system. Here al-Jawzi makes 
specific reference to the newly-formed (at the time of his writing) government of 
Soviet Russia: 


Accordingly, the organization of the government in Bahrain was closer to 
that of the Russian republic in modern times, i.e., a consultative govern- 
ment (soviet) headed by the founder as long as he lived, and by his closest 
assistants after his death. ... Although space does not allow us to mention 
the numerous similarities between the two systems, there is no doubt of the 
accuracy of the comparison. For the source of the strength of both groups 
was the same—the lower classes or the class of laborers and peasants— and 
they were the overwhelming majority of the Qaràmita as may be gathered 
from the words of Ibn al- Athir on the people of Iraq (the Sawad).* 


Regarding the system of land ownership, which would be essential for further 
comparison with Soviet Russia, al-Jawzi says it is unfortunate we do not have 
sufficient information. We simply do not know if it was held privately or distrib- 
uted by the government to those who worked it. He says some reports indicate 
that the government did not remove land from private ownership, but he says that 
is ‘‘either because most of it was jointly owned by the farmers ... , or because 
land was not an issue there ... because the peasants did not own land ... or 
because the government itself bought what land it needed to distribute to the 
peasants who had no land they could work with their own hands.’’* 

Even so, he says, the communistic character of this community was evident in 
other aspects of social life. For instance, there were fields bought with common 
funds. People did not pay taxes to the government, nor did they tithe. People 
could borrow money from the government without interest. Newcomers to the 
community were advanced money by the council until they could establish them- 
selves. Mills were owned and operated by the government to grind the people's 
wheat free of charge.” 

Regarding the moral and religious principles of the community, al-Jawzi again 
defends them against charges of licentiousness. Quoting Nàsir Khusrow's travel- 
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ogue, he notes that they did not even drink wine, although it was not prohibited, 
because of their concern for social order.?* This he considers ''the logical result 
of the Qaramita's convictions regarding the purpose of human existence and the 
highest goals in this world.’’® And their religious practices were virtually nil. 
Although religious rites were not prohibited, ‘‘the Qaràmita, like the Bedouin on 
the one hand, and like the Isma‘ilis on the other, did not believe in religion or its 
outward practices. Like most communists of this age, their real religion was the 
great social goal which they served and firmly believed in the need to realize.''9 
He does not deny that they followed ‘Alid and Imami Shi belief in the imam or 
mahdi. In fact, he defends their sincerity to the ‘Alid cause. But he says this is not 
a specifically religious belief: 


This belief is closer to political or philosophical thought than to purely reli- 
gious thought. ... There is no doubt that the Qaràmifa based their socialis- 
tic ideal on one of the descendants of ‘Ali and no other house. For their love 
of the house of ‘Ali was really [part of] a political plan. It was a strong link 
between them and other Shits, and inclined the hearts of the hostile ‘Abbas- 
ids toward them. It did not matter to them if the imam, the saviour of this 
world and its mahdi, were from the sons of ‘All. For the Qaramita [truly] 
believed only their basic principle: the possibility of realizing their socialis- 
tic ideal in this life. The question of who would realize this ideal was, in 
their view, secondary.°! 


It is true that al-Jawzi brushes aside references made by Nasir Khusrow to the 
30,000 slaves working the government-owned fields.” Still, in representing the 
Qaramita as the most exemplary Islamic community in history, he makes his own 
position unmistakeably clear. He believes a truly Islamic community in the mod- 
ern world will be socialist, not religiously exclusivist, and will govern itself 
through a representative and consultative body. And conversely, a truly socialist 
system, religiously tolerant and governed in this way, most successfully imple- 
ments Islamic ideals. The fact that the Prophet Muhammad did not institute so- 
cialism, and did not explicitly subordinate external religious practice to his social 
goals, is irrelevant. Were the Prophet to witness any of the nominally-Muslim 
communities which maintain a capitalist system of oppressed working classes and 
religious exclusivism, he would not recognize them as Islamic. Only those sys- 
tems which liberate all people— most particularly laborers and women, the tradi- 
tional victims of capitalism— can be truly Islamic. External religious conformity 
is utterly insignificant, al-Jawzi claims, for Islam is at heart a system of social 
justice demanding human equality in all aspects of this life, not just the hereafter. 

This approach to Islam is representative of the modernist movement popular 
in the Islamic world in the first quarter of this century. In Russia, the movement 
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was known as “‘jadidism’’ or, more specifically, ‘‘Sultangalievism.’’® It was an 
application of socialist principles to Islamic beliefs; i.e., it stripped Marxism- 
Leninism of its atheistic and internationalistic tendencies and, concentrating on 
the call for social justice, simply adapted it to Islam and Islamic societies. In 
particular, Sultangalievism differed from Bolshevism on the issue of the relative 
importance of the class struggle. The latter held that the class struggle was the 
primary focus of revolutionary activity. Only when the proletariat was liberated 
would a just and unified political system be established. Then individual states 
would be superseded by an international union. The Sultangalievists, on the con- 
trary, believed that the nationalist struggle was of paramount importance. All 
those suffering under colonial rule, regardless of social class, qualified as ‘‘prole- 
tariat,” by virtue of their oppression. Not until they had united and cast off the 
imperialist yoke was there any point in addressing the class struggle. 

Now, while the Bolshevists were perfectly happy to have the support of the 
Muslims in their efforts to overthrow czarist rule and therefore voiced support of 
their calls for independence, once the czar had been defeated, Stalin purged the 
Muslim communists and suppressed all their activities on behalf of the Muslim 
community under Soviet domination. The Soviets had no intention of losing terri- 
tory, no matter how it had been acquired. 

It was only the fact that al-Jawzi addressed his work to the Arabs, rather than 
the Central Asian Muslims, that accounts for the publication of his works. Like 
Stalin, al-Jawzi believed that Islam was perfectly suited to mediate communism 
to the eastern world. This, no doubt, also accounts in part for the Soviet support 
of al-Jawzi's current revival. In addition, the Soviet central authorities may have 
hoped to counteract the growing influence of traditionalist or fundamentalist in- 
terpretations of Islam.* Today the Muslim community comprises some 45-50 
million Soviet citizens, or roughly one-fifth of the population of the USSR. It is 
the fastest growing segment of Soviet society, and its aspirations for autonomy 
remain strong. Yet, just as in the rest of the Muslim world, the failure of either 
socialism or capitalism to achieve the equality sought so hopefully in the first half 
of the twentieth century has caused modernist/jadidist movements to fall from 
popularity in favor of more traditional forms of Islam. Because the latter are 
often unofficial and therefore difficult to track, let alone control, and tend more- 
over to reject any secularist form of government, it is possible the Soviets see 
Sultangalievism as a less troublesome alternative.” 

The question remains, however, why Bandali al-Jawzi would be gaining popu- 
larity in the Middle East. In terms of intellectual history, al-Jawzi was definitely 
a man ahead of his time. For one thing, his is the first interpretation of the origin 
of Islam in Marxist terms. While in no way denying the divine inspiration or 


9 See Alexandre A Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush, Muslim National Communism in the Soviet 
Union (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1979) 
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direct intervention of God in history, he simply explicates the socio-economic 
conditions at the time of the rise of Islam which made its impact so profound. 
What is more, his criticism of orientalists such as Renan mark him as a precursor 
of the currently popular trend revived by Edward Said's Orientalism. And in 
pointing out the pitfalls of relying on “‘state intellectuals,” he prefigures the work 
of Antonio Gramsci, as well. 

These contributions are all important enough in their own right to place al- 
Jawzi at the forefront of modern Islamic intellectual history. But in this context, it 
is perhaps more significant to note tbat his current revival is among Palestinian 
intellectuals. This is perhaps due to the timeliness of the question of the national- 
ist struggle vs. the class struggle. Among the many ideologies reflected in Pales- 
tinian nationalist organizations, two general tendencies are discernable. Those 
groups headed by Fatah (Fath), for instance, are generally dedicated to the na- 
tionalist struggle as such. They consider themselves revolutionaries fighting for 
the liberation of Palestine. Once that goal is achieved, the question of social ide- 
ology may be addressed; to do so before national independence would be prema- 
ture, impractical and non-productive. All classes of Palestinians suffer under 
imperialist usurpers. Therefore, all classes must work together to throw off that 
burden. The Marxist ‘‘popular fronts," however, regard themselves not merely 
as revolutionaries, but as political parties complete with class ideology. The 
armed struggle for the liberation of Palestine is only one step in the program to 
eliminate social and economic discrimination. The struggle against ‘‘bourgeois’”’ 
Arab regimes goes on, therefore, simultaneously with that to liberate Palestine. It 
will continue, in fact, until the proletariat reigns. 

This is not an exhaustive list of the myriad of policy approaches to the Palestin- 
ian nationalist struggle, of course, even those two trends exhibit themselves in 
varying degrees among the different PLO factions, just as they do among Ba‘thist 
factions, both within and outside the PLO. Yet it is not surprising that 
al-Jawzi's work has found acceptance among Palestinians. On the one had, Min 
Ta’rikh shows that Islam, despite its non-socialist underpinnings, is fundamen- 
tally conducive to the establishment of a just society in specifically socialist 
terms. On the other, the basis of his argument is that the goal of social justice is 
universal. His conviction centers on the unique compatibility of Islamic and so- 
cialist objectives: a society in which the equality of all people before God is 
reflected in the temporal order. It is the burden of capitalist exploitation, often in 
the form of colonial domination, which has obfuscated those goals and impeded 
progress toward their realization. Achieving national autonomy is therefore a 
necessary prerequisite to progress. Al-Jawzi’s work, then, could be considered 
attractive to all those—socialists and non-socialists alike—committted to that 
struggle. 

Bandali al-Jawzi’s insistence on a religiously tolerant Islamic society is also 
relevant to the Palestinian struggle. As noted above, al-Jawzi is convinced a truly 
Islamic society in today’s world will transcend religious dogmatism and sectarian 
differences in pursuit of its higher goals of universal human equality. While this 
viewpoint may not be fashionable among more conservative groups rallying 
around the flag of Islamic revivalism, it surely expresses the views of Palestinian 
leadership. As Arafat said, Palestinians call for 
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a democratic, non-Zionist, secular state where we would all live in peace 
and equality as we did for thousands of years. If all the Zionists would 
accept this principle, we could share power on a democratic basis. We 
would not insist on having an Arab majority. 


An official statement of the PDFLP concurs: 


We believe that the Israeli Jews are a national—as distinct from religious— 
community in Palestine who have national (as distinct from religious) rights 
—the right to develop their own culture and heritage with complete free- 
dom. In a liberated Palestine, their national rights will be fully respected, 
and all the citizens, of whatever ethnic (as distinct from religious) group 
will be absolutely equal in all duties and rights.” 


Besides being a gifted intellectual and a man ahead of his time, then, Bandali 
al-Jawzi clearly speaks to the world at hand. Perhaps his brilliance lies in this: his 
ability to articulate issues in a complex political situation and formulate realistic 
solutions. The ultimate impact of his thought remains to be seen, of course. But 
the growing popularity of this clear-sighted and forward-looking thinker no doubt 
casts doubt on generalizations about monolithic Islamic and Arab reactionism. 
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SYMBOL AND STATUS: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HAJJ IN PAKISTAN 


For a long time scholarly accounts of most of the major Islamic institutions 
have been dominated by an approach that has tended to view these institutions 
ahistorically and with little reference to geographical location. Much western 
Orientalist scholarship, for example, has been severely criticized for maintaining 
the assumption that there is an essential Islam of all times and all places. More 
recently, however, the developing dialogue among historians, textual scholars, 
social anthropologists, and other social scientists has questioned the value of this 
assumption and has increasingly argued the need for an analysis which geograph- 
ically, historically, and culturally contextualizes Islam. Yet least likely to receive 
this kind of contextualization are the central and pivotal institutions and rituals of 
Islam such as the kajj, the annual Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca. Because the hajj 
is one of Islam’s five fundamentals which all Muslims of sufficient means are 
obliged to observe, its significance too often has been assumed to be the same for 
Muslims everywhere. This could well be so, but it may be misleading to assume 
it in the absence of any empirical demonstration that this is actually the case. The 
question of what the hajj means to Muslims thus cannot be satisfactorily an- 
swered only in general terms but must be both geographically and historically 
anchored by asking what it means to which Muslims, when, and where? Yet 
while there are many good general accounts of the hajj which examine its origins, 
its place in Islam, and its major rituals, there are far fewer attempts to understand 
its significance to Muslims in particular localities.' One of the purposes of this 
article therefore, is to try to ‘ground’ our knowledge of the hajj by limiting the 
focus to one particular place, Pakistan, and by asking how the hajj has been 
understood there in the recent past.’ 

The large majority of Pakistanis have not had an opportunity to perform the 
hajj, nor indeed is it likely that they ever will have. Moreover, many of them do 
not know exactly what ritual acts are involved in the hajj, and even those who 
have made the pilgrimage may not always be able to interpret them. Neverthe- 
less, the hajj as a whole is significant to the vast majority of Pakistanis, even if 
some of them are not fully aware of just precisely what the pilgrimage itself 
involves. Part of this significance lies in the fact that the hajj marks an important 
religious holiday during Dhü '1-Hijja, the last month of the Muslim year. But 
more important is the fact that for many Pakistanis the hajj represents certain core 


' For general accounts see, for example, Kenneth Cragg, The Call of The Minaret (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964), pp. 116-23, R.C. Martin, Islam: A Cultural Perspective (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ. Prentice-Hall, 1982), pp 122-31; and GE Von Grunebaum, Muhammadan Festivals (London: 
Curzon Press, 1951), pp 15-49. For the significance of the hajj in a particular locality see, for ex- 
ample, Raymond Scupin ‘‘The Social Significance of the Hay) for Thai Mulims," MW, LXXI (1982), 
25-33. 
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Islamic values. Even for those who have never made the pilgrimage, the hajj is a 
symbol of great emotional and passionate appeal. 

It is towards understanding the symbolic meaning of the hajj for Pakistanis that 
this article is directed.’ By looking at what Pakistanis say about this symbol, as 
well as at what they do with it and how they use it, the following discussion 
shows how in Pakistan the hajj represents apparently opposing poles of meaning; 
as the material will illustrate, interpretations of the hajj given by Pakistanis are 
contradicted by the way people actually behave with reference to it. In this re- 
gard, the hajj would seem to share much in common with a class of symbols 
known as ‘dominant’ (or 'focal') symbols. Dominant symbols seem to have the 
ability to convey quite different and even opposing messages and to have the 
capacity to be used in contradictory ways. According to Turner, ‘‘all the contra- 
dictions of human social life . . . are condensed and unified in a single representa- 
tion, the dominant symbols'' and it is *'the task of analysis to break down this 
amalgam into its primary constituents,’ an exercise which should lay bare the 
process by which the potency of these symbols is perpetuated.* Following 
Turner, therefore, the strength of the hajj as a religious symbol is found to lie in 
its “‘unification of disparities, and even of opposites.' 

The material on which this argument is based was collected from a variety of 
different sources. Interviews were conducted with officials in the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs and with officials responsible for organizing various stages in 
the process of dealing with hajj applications, as well as with those who had made 
the hajj and those who had not. The research also involved examining a range of 
documentary material including newspaper reports, political party manifestos, 
and hajj manuals for intending pilgrims. 


Hajj —Symbol of Unity and Equality 


When Pakistanis talk about the hajj, they invariably refer to integration, equal- 
ity, and community. Returning pilgrims report sensations of solidarity and 'a 
great feeling of oneness,' while those who have not been to Mecca talk similarly, 
if less personally, about the pilgrimage's unifying effect. For pilgrims and non- 
pilgrims alike, the hajj thus represents what is popularly considered by many 
Pakistanis to be the central message of Islam, the message of equality and broth- 
erhood, and whenever these ideals are discussed, the hajj is cited as an example 
of what Islam can achieve. 

There are several dimensions to the kind of equality which the hajj symbolizes 
for Pakistanis. In one sense, they regard it as representing the equality of all men 
before God; despite differences of wealth, rank, and status all men stand equal in 
the presence of God and will be judged according to their merits and circum- 
stances. In another sense, however, the hajj represents equality in everyday life. 


? By this is meant how the hay as a whole is understood, not its particular constituent ritual acts 

* Victor Turner, The Forest of Symbols (Ithaca, NY Cornell University Press, 1967), p 44 The hay 
1g clearly a key symbol for many Muslims, as Ahmed and Hart suggest in their introduction to A.S. 
Ahmed and D M Hart, eds., Islam in Tribal Societies (London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984), p. 7 

5 Victor Turner, The Drums of Afliction (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1968), p. 20 
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The stripping away of all visible signs of worldly status by the wearing of a 
uniform dress (ihram) is something which, as scholar and pilgrim alike have long 
been aware of, generates a feeling of equality among pilgrims by offering them a 
glimpse of a utopian world in which material differences are absent. This is taken 
as the model for Muslim behavior everywhere and not just for the duration of the 
pilgrimage.*® People say that the equality manifest during the hajj should spill out 
from the pilgrimage, levelling worldly differences in other contexts and bringing 
with it “‘complete fraternity, complete economic equality, complete inter-racial 
and inter-regional equality, and complete abolition of the riba- (or interest-) 
based social economy.’’’ For Pakistanis, the hajj thus represents a world in which 
people are equal not only in the presence of the divine, but in actual material 
terms as well; it symbolizes what the world could be like if material inequalities 
could be eradicated by religion. 

In addition to symbolizing equality, the hajj also symbolizes unity for many 
Pakistanis. This too is true in a number of senses. In some situations the hajj is 
used to represent religious unity and mutual participation in a shared set of be- 
liefs. As one pilgrim remarked, ‘‘the underlying idea is to give the participants a 
feeling of unity . . . and to impress on them that they belong to the Muslim Umma 
(community, nation, sect) and as such are equal members of the Muslim frater- 
nity.’’* But in other situations the hajj is used to represent political unity. Many 
ordinary Pakistanis feel that participation in the hajj is evidence of political and 
military allegiance among the major Muslim nations, and believe that as long as 
they continue to send people on hajj, these allegiances will be reaffirmed. Politi- 
cians also recognize this aspect of the pilgrimage, and ministerial addresses to 
departing pilgrims have always pointed out how the hajj can help **Muslims work 
as a compact block against the enemies of Islam"? and how it can prevent “*cun- 
ning diplomacy,’ to use Ayub Khan's words, from suppressing their religion." 
Although few outside intellectual circles are fully aware of the sophisticated rev- 
olutionary interpretations of the hajj outlined by Khomeini and Shariati in Iran," 
many Pakistanis do now see the hajj as instrumental in bringing Muslims together 
in their stance against the West. 

Pakistanis today are much more conscious than before of these messages of 
, hajj. This is obviously a consequence of many different factors, but one of which 
in Pakistan is clearly the increasing numbers of people now making the pilgrim- 
age (see Table 1). The large numbers of pilgrims and the organization needed to 
deal with them have made the hajj something of a major public event in Pakistan 
and it has entered public debate at all levels of social life. Even for those with 


° ‘The Hay,’ Yageen International, XXVIII (1979), 121. 

? Salim-ur-Rahman, ‘‘Hajj. Its Significance and Importance," The Pakistan Times, 30 December 
1973. 

**"The Message of Hajj,” The Muslim, 26 August 1986. 

° Muhammad Salim Khan, ''Hajjy-1-Baitullah," The Pakistan Times, 12 June 1964 

‘© **'Field Marshal Ayub Khan's Address to the Nation on Occasion of Hajj,” Times of Karachi, 3 June ^ - . 
1960 ON 

uU Al; Shariati, Hay (Houston, Texas. University of Texas Press, 1978). ? 
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little hope of ever travelling to Mecca, the hajj is now a subject they are likely to 
encounter in the newspaper, on the television, through their relatives, through 
someone living in their village or neighborhood, or through their workplace. 


TABLE 1: Pakistani Pilgrims to Mecca 1970-87" 


YEAR NO. OF PILGRIMS 
1970 . 12,490 
1971 12,934 
1972 11,140 
1973 74,637 
1974 (Jan.) 47,177 
1974 (Dec.) 53,718 
1975 31,331 
1976 35,786 
1977 34,559 
1978 38,070 
1979 37,729 
1980 38,036 
1981 ` 50,070 
1982 50,257 
1983 54,634 
1984 59,795 
1985 59,985 
1986 62,361 
1987 93,013 


These circumstances have helped to give a new edge to a feature of the pilgrim- 
age commonly noted by a variety of commentators—the association between the 
pilgrimage and social status. Partly as a result of the growing traffic of pilgrims, 
the hajj has become familiar and commonplace as a counter in the competition for 
status in Pakistani public life and its significance as an index of status has gener- 
ally increased. This is not to say that the hajj has suddenly and dramatically en- 
tered the arena of public debate over status in Pakistan. It has probably always 
been there. Nevertheless, both the scale and the tenor of the debate do seem to 
have changed. In the past hints of nepotism and corruption accompanied arrange- 
ments for the pilgrimage, and dissatisfaction was directed at individual politicians 
whose status might consequently be affected. More recently, however, and 
mainly since the early 1970s, the hajj has become one of the basic yardsticks by 
which to evaluate whole governments in both the international and the national 


7 These figures have been compiled from Hay Yearbook 1985 (Islamabad: Ministry of Religious 
Affairs, 1986), p 52, Hajj—1986 Statistics at a Glance (Islamabad. Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
1986), p. 2, and ''Eleven Pakistanis die in Arafat, Mina," Dawn Overseas Weekly, 20 August 1987 In 
fact, the table probably underestimates the number of Pakistanis performing the hay, since the figures 
from 1974 to 1987 do not include pilgrims travelling to Mecca on international passports 
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arenas. It has become increasingly important as a counter not only in the interna- 
tional competition for status, but as a tally for inter-provincial inequalities, and 
even right down to village and neighborhood level where it continues to serve as 
a marker for individual status. As we will see below, in some cases the hajj has 
been responsible for creating new divisions in society, though more frequently it 
has reinforced and sustained existing divisions. 


The Hajj, Social Boundaries, and the Competition for Status 


Although the hajj is understood and interpreted by Pakistanis in terms which 
emphasize the unity and brotherhood of Muslims everywhere, and although they 
regard it as a physical manifestation of the way in which the universalistic appeal 
of Islam can transcend ethnic and national divisions, they also refer to it in ways 
and in contexts that seem to contradict these interpretations. One of the ironies of 
the hajj is that while it seems to transcend boundaries of various kinds, it simulta- 
neously seems capable of sustaining and even creating them, and while it seems 
able to create a feeling of equality, it simultaneously provides an idiom for com- 
petition. In Pakistan this competition is between categories of people of various 
kinds and the hajj has an input into divisions at international, national, and local 
levels. In fact, the hajj is used in competitive activity in Pakistan in a number of 
different though interrelated ways as outlined below. 

The first and perhaps most direct way in which the hajj enters competitive 
action concerns how it is used to indicate status. Though it has often been noted 
that the pilgrimage to Mecca is one means by which to enhance status among 
Muslims, the precise manner and range of contexts in which it does this have 
rarely been systematically examined. However, in Pakistan the hajj is used as a 
symbol of status in a range of different settings. One of these is the way in which 
hajj statistics are used to promote national pride in Pakistan and to improve the 
country's standing in the eyes of other Muslim nations. Every year the number of 
pilgrims proceeding to Mecca for the hajj is given wide publicity in the Pakistani 
press and in radio and television coverage. These figures often appear in the form 
of league tables comparing, sometimes slightly disparagingly as the following 
quotations illustrate, the number of pilgrims sent from Pakistan with the numbers 
sent by other countries: ''[this year] ... Pakistan outnumbers all 90 [sending] 
countries '';? ‘‘... the Pakistan contingent [was] second only to Iran's" ';^ the 
number of pilgrims from Pakistan was ''largest from any country outside Ara- 
bia’; “No country has ever before sent so many pilgrims [as Pakistan].' "5 In- 
deed, for several years in succession the Pakistani press proudly announced that 
Pakistan had sent more pilgrims than any other country. According to one Gov- 
ernment Minister, '"This gave a good name to Pakistan in the Islamic world." 


H **Figures for 1965 Hajj,” Dawn, 19 February 1966. 

4 “Figures for 1971 Hay,’ The Pakistan Times, ‘7 March 1971 

5 ‘Arrangements for 1951 Hajj,” Ministry of Information Press Release, 19 May 1951 

16 **Plans for 1973 Hay,’ Naya Wagt, 18 October 1972 

" “Report of Speech by Maulana Kausar Niazi, The Federal Minister for Information, Auqaf and 
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At one level, these statistics are a public statement about Pakistan’s logistic effi- 
ciency in coordinating selection procedures and travel arrangements for so many 
pilgrims, an accomplishment which even Saudi Arabia itself was said to envy. At 
another level, these league tables are clearly taken as an index of Pakistan’s in- 
creasing religiosity and are read by Pakistanis as an international statement about 
Pakistan’s commitment to Islam vis-a-vis the commitment of other Muslim coun- 
tries. Pakistanis are quite explicit that there is status to be gained from this inter- 
national competition to send pilgrims, as the following quotation illustates: ‘‘[we] 
hope that credit for sending the largest number of pilgrims [will] again go to 
Pakistan this year.’’'* Thus while at one level Pakistanis think of the hajj as tran- 
scending divisions such as those of national boundaries, at another level they 
clearly think about it in terms of precisely such divisions. 

However, the numbers game is not the only way the hajj provides a forum for 
the competition for status within the international Muslim community. It provides 
other opportunities to enhance national status as well, since what matters to Paki- 
stanis is not just the total number who go on pilgrimage each year, but also how 
they behave when they get there. Pakistani officialdom quite clearly sees the hajj 
as an occasion when national status can be won or lost as a result of the pilgrims’ 
behavior and general demeanor, and they are very sensitive to the kind of image 
of their country which the Pakistani pilgrims might leave behind them. Those 
government officials interviewed frequently described the pilgrims as Pakistan's 
‘representatives abroad’ and newspaper reports of the hajj invariably make some 
mention of how it is upon the behavior and 'dignified manner' of the pilgrims that 
the ‘good name’ of the country depends." Thus departing pilgrims are always 
exhorted to behave and dress respectably while on hajj and to try to improve their 
country’s image by performing the hajj correctly. One fairly typical farewell ad- 
dress thus pointed out to the departing pilgrims that they were ‘‘going to Saudi 
Arabia as the ambassadors of Pakistan [with] the opportunity to raise the prestige 
of their country among fellow Muslims.’’” In fact, partly with the aim of ensur- 
ing that Pakistani pilgrims do behave in a manner that reflects well on their coun- 
try, considerable sums of money have been spent by the Pakistani Government on 
setting up pre-pilgrimage training schemes and on supporting the production of 
pilgrimage training manuals and television programs, all of which are designed to 
advise on correct behavior and procedure.”' The Pakistan Government also tries 
to maintain a 'strict watch' on Pakistani pilgrims while in Saudi Arabia and this is 
something which one official claimed has also “‘helped enhance the country's 
image.” Such exertions are obviously partly directed at improving things for the 
pilgrims themselves, but it is equally obvious from these few quotations that they 


€ “Report of Address by Maulana Ghulam Ghaus Hazarvi to Pakistan National Centre," The Paki- 
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are also prompted by concern for Pakistan’s international standing, and by the 
feeling that pilgrims of one nationality are in competition with those of another, a 
competition in which Pakistanis now clearly feel they have a lead: ''Already the 
Pakistani Hajji is one of the most well-conducted travellers in Hejaz.''? 

These examples of how the hajj enters the international competition for status 
also illustrate very clearly:the central contradiction of the hajj by showing how its 
two opposing aspects can come into play simultaneously, for it is obvious that the 
successful use of the hajj in the search for status in the international arena neces- 
sarily involves appealing for a unity of purpose and coordination of effort in the 
national context. In other words, competition at the international level helps unite 
the nation. In this case the corollary of the competitive, differentiating use of the 
hajj at one level would thus seem to be its ability to draw people together at 
another. 

The hajj also enters competitive activity as a symbol of status at the local or 
village level. Although pilgrims frequently describe the hajj as a ‘great leveller of 
status, it is clear that on their return they are treated very deferentially by every- 
one else, something which does not yet seem to have been diminished by the fact 
that an increasing number of Pakistanis have now been to Mecca.? Thus while in 
the context of the pilgrimage itself the effect of the hajj is to annul status, in 
another context, the pilgrim's return, it helps to create it. 

In Pakistan the pilgrim's status is signalled and acknowledged in a number of 
ways. The most obvious and the most common is the form of reference and ad- 
dress used for the returning pilgrim, and those who have successfully completed 
the pilgrimage are given the honorific title of Hajji (or Hajjiyya, if female). 
Dress, demeanor, and physical appearance may all also signal hajji status. Beards 
are trimmed in a certain way with the upper lip clean-shaven and older hajjis no 
longer use henna to color their hair. Western dress is carefully avoided and efforts 
are often made to give the local, Pakistani dress a distinctive Middle Eastern 
flavor by wearing accessories brought back from Saudi Arabia, such as distinc- 
tive Arab head-dresses. Greater care is also taken to perform the five daily 
prayers and to attend to all other religious duties. Other villagers show the hajji 
respect not only by using the honorific title but in other ways too. Loud and 
boisterous behavior should be avoided in a hajji's presence, while his advice and 
direction may be sought on certain matters; thus a hajji may be sought to mediate 
a dispute or to lend respectability and credibility to a marriage proposal. For 
many returned pilgrims, the hajj is clearly a resource to be used to advantage in a 
number of ways, not least as an important component of the reputation and stand- 
ing of those who act as village leaders. 

As well as being a significant claim to status in itself, the haij feeds into other 
existing social divisions at the local level, just as we saw it also did at the level of 
international competition. This is perhaps most immediately evident in relation to 
the division between rich and poor. Clearly, given the expense of making the 


2 Editoral,” The Pakistan Times, 5 January 1983. 
23 Though in some places the pilgrimage has become less effective as a means of gaining status See, 
for example, Scupin, ''The Social Significance of the Hajj” MW, LXXII (1982), 31. 
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hajj, which in 1987 cost approximately Rs. 25,000 ($1,500) or the equivalent of 
four or five years salary for an unskilled or semi-skilled worker, only the rich 
can afford to go. Undoubtedly some people save for a lifetime in order to make 
the hajj, but it is obviously the rich who are most easily able to go and who 
thereby reinforce their material position by acquiring religious status. Today the 
main division between rich and poor (in much of rural Punjab at least) tends to be 
between migrants and those who stayed at home, and it is the former who have 
managed to accumulate not only the material symbols of status such as brick 
houses and television sets, but the religious symbols as well. Becoming a hajji is 
clearly important as an acceptable means by which the rich can improve their 
local standing, particularly within the village setting where too much material 
ostentation can attract censure. 

The hajj is also significant for the way it reinforces other social divisions at 
village level. Though both men and women may go on the hajj, it is still the case 
generally in Pakistan, but particularly in villages, that more men than women 
go." Moreover, women are subject to certain restrictions and prohibitions not 
imposed on men and must, for example, be accompanied by a male companion 
(mahram) for the pilgrimage. When, for whatever reason, the number of pil- 
grims travelling from Pakistan must be limited in any particular year, it is fre- 
quently the women who are denied passage.” 

The hajj similarly helps to reinforce the distinction between young and old. In 
contrast to some other Muslim countries, and despite efforts of the government to 
persuade otherwise, many Pakistani villagers remain convinced that the optimum 
time to undertake the hajj is as late in life as possible, since only then family 
obligations are likely to have been fulfilled, thereby releasing any savings to be 
used for other purposes. This preference is reflected in the national figures for 
applications for hajj places in 1985 as Table 2 indicates. Although the percentage 
success rate of applications is more or less the same for all applications whatever 
their age (approximately 25% of applications in each category are successful), 
the figures on Table 2 suggest that the hajjt is most likely to be middle-aged. 
Seniority of age is thus likely to be reinforced by seniority of religious status. 


TABLE 2: Applicants for Hajj by Age in 1985* 


NO. OF % OF TOTAL NO. 
AGE APPLICANTS OF APPLICANTS 
18-35 8,304 12 
36-60 41,253 58 
61+ 21,344 30 
Total: 70,901 100 


* Hay Yearbook 1985, p. 51. 

5 As, for example, when numbers had to be restricted in the Hayy of January 1974, See ‘‘Report of 
Speech by Maulana Kausar Niazi, the Federal Minister for Information, Auqaf and Hat,” The Pakistan 
Times, 20 August 1973 
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The hajj thus has an important role to play in articulating on the religious plane 
existing social divisions within the village. It might even be argued that it helps to 
compound the inequalities which exist between these categories; by being most 
often associated with the migrant, the middle-aged, and the male, the hajj helps 
to support the salience of these social categories and to add another layer to them. 

Thus one way in which the hajj is used in competitive activity is as a symbol of 
status. However, there is a second way in which the hajj enters competitive activ- 
ity in Pakistan which is related to the fact that it is used to represent status. This is 
the way in which the hajj has become an object of political policy, as something 
which politicians, political parties, and government compete over in order to gain 
popularity. Because in any one year the number of places available for pilgrims is 
limited by factors primarily related to availability of transport and the state of 
Pakistan’s foreign exchange, and because the number of applicants is usually in 
excess of the number of places, the opportunity to undertake the hajj is in a sense 
a limited resource over which intending pilgrims must compete. The government 
must therefore act as gatekeepers, regulating the competition for places and en- 
forcing some means of selection. Over the years various means have been tried 
and various restrictions introduced. These have included the imposition of pro- 
vincial quotas, age limits, the preferential weighting of previously unsuccessful 
applicants, limits on the numbers permitted to make the hajj for the second time, 
and limits on the times when applications will be considered. Policies have also 
oscillated between selection by ballot and selection on a first-come-first-served 
basis. Not all of these restrictions have been imposed every year and different 
governments have done away with old restrictions or introduced new ones as they 
have thought fit. In fact, successive regimes have vied with each other to con- 
vince the nation that their hajj policy has been the most successful and the most 
equitable. To do this most of these restrictions have been changed at some time or 
another and the only constant limitation has been the stipulation that all pilgrims 
but the few travelling under government or other charitable schemes must be 
self-financing, a restriction which no government has yet managed to remove. 

Perhaps the best example of how the hajj has entered competitive activity as the 
object of political policy is the hajj policy of the Pakistan People's Party. Though 
they were not the first to see the opportunity, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto and the Pakistan 
People's Party were arguably the first to fully harness hajj's domestic political 
potential in their “Liberal Hajj Policy’ which, they promised in their electoral 
campaign, would remove most of the restrictions on those wishing to make the 
pilgrimage and which, as they subsequently continued to remind the nation, man- 
aged to send as many pilgrims to Mecca in the first two years of rule as all other 
regimes taken together had managed to send in the preceding twenty years.” 
According to some commentators, it was this hajj policy which contributed to 
Pakistan People's Party electoral success and which ‘earned it such a good name’ 
while in power.” In fact, with each successive regime the need to Islamize policy 


2 See People's Government Hay Policy for (December) 1974 (Islamabad. Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Auqaf and Hajj, Central Hajj Organization, 1974) 
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in order to legitimate authority (whether civil or military) has intensified so that 
now the hajj and hajj policies have become a central and significant marker of the 
success and standing of every new government in Pakistan. So far the formula 
has been relatively simple: the more people sent and the more equitable the distri- 
bution of places is seen to be, the greater the credit for those involved. Thus, 
paradoxically, while governments try to democratize the hajj by reducing compe- 
tition at one level (the competition for places), they ensure that the hajj continues 
to be part of competitive activity at another level, the competition for popularity 
between governments. The hajj thus clearly remains an important claim to status 
for governments. 

This competitive and usually divisive component of hajj policies makes itself 
felt in Pakistani political life in other ways as well. In the recent past it helped to 
aggravate the already embittered relationship between the East and West wings. 
Under both Yahya Khan and Bhutto, for example, the quota of hajj places for 
East Pakistanis was considered inadequate.” This continues to be the feeling 
about provincial quotas within Pakistan today and sometimes accusations have 
been made that hajj quotas are used to sweeten the electorate in the Punjab, rather 
than spread the number of places evenly across the whole country.” Whatever the 
truth of these accusations, and the government maintains that pilgrims are se- 
lected from each province in proportion to the number of applications received 
from that province (in other words, while the absolute numbers will obviously 
differ, the percentage of successful to unsuccessful applicants in each province 
remains the same nation-wide), it is clear that they can only exacerbate already 
volatile inter-provincial relations. 

However, this kind of competitive use of the hajj at governmental level has 
begun to manifest itself in other ways too, and it is no longer just the numbers 
which they manage to send on hajj that can affect the status and popularity of 
political parties. Recently politicians have found themselves having to choose 
between what they see as two competing interpretations of the pilgrimage, one of 
which maintains that the hajj is solely a religious exercise, the other of which sees 
it as a gathering that should concern itself with all aspects of life including the 
political. While neither interpretation is entirely new to Pakistan, the differences 
between them have very gradually been coming into sharper focus there as a 
result of Iranian behavior at Mecca since 1979, a development which appears to 
have reached a watershed in 1987 as far as Pakistan is concerned. Although, as 
mentioned earlier, the views of Shariati and Khomeini have not been generally 
well known in Pakistan, the events of the 1987 hajj in particular have brought 
their ideas to a larger audience than ever before by being widely reported in the 
Pakistani press. After the 1987 hajj, when over 400 pilgrims died in rioting fol- 
lowing political demonstrations by Iranian pilgrims, Pakistan could no longer 
ignore the radical view of the pilgrimage which promoted it as a powerful politi- 
cal force rather than as a personal religious obligation, and as a result these rival 
interpretations have now begun to enter political debate within Pakistan itself. 


2 See ''Hajj Quotas for 1970," The Pakistan Times, 23 October 1969 and ''Arrangements for 1972 
Hajj," Ministry of Information Press Release, 30 December 1971 
9 See, for example, ‘“What About the Rest?,’’ The Muslim, 26 July 1979 
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This has introduced a new dimension to how the hajj is used by politicians tc 
canvas popular support, and unlike the time when it was mainly the number of 
pilgrims that was at issue, the hajj is now also the object of ideological confronta- 
tion between the government and their opponents. Those in power have steadily 
resisted a political interpretation of the hajj and like Saudi Arabia they have con- 
tinued to view the hajj primarily as a religious event; thus support was offered to 
King Fahd immediately after the riots in 1987 and through its Foreign Office the 
government announced that ‘‘Pakistan [is] in favour of the observance of sanctity 
of the holy Ka'ba and against political rallies in the holy city of Mecca.” In 
contrast, some opposition politicians side with the Iranians and with their empha- 
sis on the political aspects of the hajj. Thus a prominent governor of the North 
West Frontier Province publicly deplored the death of the Iranian pilgrims, com- 
menting that ‘‘every year Iranians are made the target of violence because they 
raise their voice against imperialism and monarchy.' A similar stance was 
adopted in the editorial of an opposition newspaper which ventured that ‘‘the 
Iranians have a point in arguing that hajj in Islam is not just the carrying out of 
rituals." Moreover, each of these interpretations tends to appeal to different 
segments of Pakistan’s population, one to the Sunni majority and the other to the 
Shi minority, a situation with potentially explosive implications for a sectarian 
schism which is already sensitive. In this sense, therefore, and mainly since 
events at Mecca in 1987, competing interpretations of the hajj have been fast 
becoming a part of the language of political debate in Pakistan, helping to articu- 
Jate and sustain some of its major political divisions. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In the first section this paper described how for Pakistanis the hajj is a para- 
mount symbol of unity, equality, and brotherhood. It then went on to show in the 
second section how rather paradoxically the hajj also comes to stand for status by 
being used in certain ways and in certain contexts. In other words, as the hajj 
transcends divisions, it simultaneously helps sustain them. As the hajj equalizes, 
it also helps divide, distinguish, and differentiate. Like other dominant symbols, 
the hajj thus comes to represent ‘‘aspects of social differentiation and even oppo- 
sition between the components of a society which ideally it is supposed to sym- 
bolize as a harmonious whole.’’™ 

For Pakistanis the hajj is thus able to represent not only some of the most 
salient and axiomatic values of Islam, such as those of equality and brotherhood, 
but also some of the challenges and practices that threaten to undermine these 
values. In this way it could be said to confront symbolically what Pakistanis per- 
ceive to be one of the central dilemmas of Islam: the gap between a religious 
doctrine preaching equality and unity and the reality of a world divided by mate- 
rial and social differences. It could be conjectured, then, that symbolically the 
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hajj provides a way of addressing this dilemma by drawing attention to the stated 
aims of Islam, even in situations which are competitive and would otherwise 
seem to threaten to subvert these aims. 

Certainly the hajj’s ability to incorporate contradictory elements would seem to 
give it some degree of manipulability as a symbol. Since the hajj is used not only 
to exhort people to unity and brotherhood, but is also used competitively and 
divisively and as a claim to status, this seems to leave it open to political manipu- 
lation. One of the messages of the hajj is overt, positive, and explicit, while the 
other tends to be negative and implicit, or at least is not expressed and celebrated 
openly. Because of this multivocality, and because unlike other sorts of status 
symbol it is projected on a religious plane, the hajj is a way of claiming status 
which is virtually incontestable. Accusations of overt status-seeking which might 
accompany other status symbols are easy to refute simply by making reference to 
the hajj’s positive and explicit meanings. It is this ambiguity which seems to 
make the hajj a particularly potent idiom at all levels of life in contemporary 
Pakistani political debate—from local leader to provincial leader, and from the 
National Assembly to the international stage. The fact that it is a status symbol 
elevating some, as well as a unifying force integrating all, makes the hajj a re- 
markably versatile symbol in Pakistan. 

Moreover, and rather ironically, it is perhaps the fact that the hajj can be, and 
is, used divisively that helps to perpetuate its central appeal as a unifying symbol 
for Pakistani Muslims. As we saw earlier, part of the appeal of the hajj for many 
Pakistanis lies in its claim of eradicating inequality. But for unity and equality to 
remain vibrant messages, it is of course important that separation and inequality 
continue to exist. It would thus seem to be by creating and perpetuating inequali- 
ties, and by helping to make existing inequalities and divisions more visible, that 
the hajj ensures fertile ground for its own message. In a sense, then, the hajj helps 
to reinforce at one level the inequalities which at another level it purports to 
eradicate, and by so, doing not only helps to reproduce the need for itself but 
reanimates the values it seems to enshrine. 
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The victory of Japan in the Russo-Japanese War during the first decade of this 
century had the unprecedented effect of arousing the hopes of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa for independence by showing, for the first time in modern history, the 
possibility of an Asian people inflicting defeat on a great, European power. Simi- 
lar hopes were aroused in the Islamic World im 1979 with the outbreak of the 
Iranian Revolution. With the violent echoes it produced in some other Muslim 
countries, 1t seemed, at least for the first few months following the deposition of 
the Shah, as though we were about to witness in the third world a growing tend- 
ency to scoff at the idea of the invincibility of the big powers, as well as a serious 
attempt—on the part of the Muslim umma—.at self assertion vis-à-vis the Firinja 
[European] after two centuries of colonialism, humiliation, and grievous foreign 
influence. There was also a growing realization that some means, unthought of 
before, and certain recent considerations could enable weaker nations to outwit 
those who are far ahead of them, both militarily and economically. 

These aspirations are now a fact that both East and West have to live with. 
They could have been much stronger and more effectual had not the new Iranian 
regime, by the violent course it chose to take, helped to distort its own image 
among Muslims outside Iran, and had not conflicts, imposed on it, with minori- 
ties inside the country and with Iraq, caused disruption in this economy, chaos in 
public life, and a delay in laying the foundations for a better life for the Iranian 
people. It was indeed a great disappointment even for those who strongly sympa- 
thized with the revolution from the very beginning. 

Nevertheless, the Iranian Revolution had the undoubted effect of inducing poli- 
ticians, experts, orientalists and journalists in the West to pay serious attention to 
these newly aroused aspirations in the Muslim world, to understand the urges 
behind them and the forms they take, and to study ways and means of containing 
them or of avoiding their consequences. It was also evident that this sudden up- 
surge came as a surprise for the industrial countries, and that those countries have 
not yet gone beyond the stage of trying to understand the phenomenon and to 
make up their minds on the course of action necessary to deal with the situation. 
Some Muslims expect it to be a violent reaction on the part of the West, one that 
will remind us of the time of the Crusades and that may well radically change the 
political map of the Muslim world. 

The reasons behind this upsurge are far more simple than some make them out 
to be. For the past two centuries, the policy of the colonial powers in the Islamic 
World was based on the plunder of its resources, dissemination of dissention 
among sects and communities, sowing the seeds of doubt in the validity of the 
faith and in its ability to face the challenges of the modern age, the creation of 
artificial barriers between Muslim peoples, making it difficult for them to main- 
tain their ties, a deliberate policy of undermining the spiritual and moral values of 
Islam, and of forcing on the Muslim umma such institutions, values and ways of 
life that are foreign to them, thus causing a schizophrenic attitude towards life 
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and their social problems as well as obliterating their identity The adoption by the 
umma of some Western political institutions proved to be farcical and brought no 
real benefits to the people. It led eventually to the rise of military or para-military 
regimes in most Islamic countries, supported by arms from the big powers, serv- 
ing the interests of none but the ruling groups, and carrying out none but those 
showy reforms that may gain approval of the ''civilized'' world. 

Several factors made it improbable that this situation should lead to anything 
but a violent eruption. The first three that come to mind are: enlightment caused 
by the spread of education and means of acquiring knowledge; shrinkage of the 
old belief that poverty, exploitation, oppression and misery are preordained, and 
thus cannot be effectively dealt with in this world; the widening gap between the 
standard of living of the majority and that of the ruling class, as well as that 
between the industrialized and underdeveloped countries, partly due to an unjust 
world economic system. 

Moreover, there is the Muslim umma's growing loss of confidence in the polit- 
ical, economic or social solutions imported from capitalist and socialist coun- 
tries, after long years of vain experiments and painful results, together with the 
spreading tendency to believe that the introduction of foreign institutions and 
ideas, encouraged by the developed countries, have for aims their continued in- 
fluence, the creation of widening markets for foreign goods, and weakening the 
hold of Islam on individuals. 

Another point to be considered is the waxing tendency among Muslim youth to 
search for solutions, especially for their spiritual problems, in their own long- 
neglected religion. This was strengthened by the fact that more and more people 
in the West are already losing their old absolute faith in their civilization, con- 
demning the values of the consumer's society and doubting the ability of science 
alone to solve all human problems. Somewhat related is the growing awareness 
among religious Muslims of the sharp contradiction between Islamic tenets which 
they believe to be adequate for all ages and societies, and which, unlike Christi- 
anity, cover all aspects of human activity, and the unreligious, worldly tenets 
adopted by their governments in constitutional, civil, and criminal legislations. 
This leads them first to wonder how to reconcile the obligatory nature of the 
religious tenets to that of the unreligious laws of their so-called Islamic govern- 
ments, then to have recourse to violent means in order to force the governments 
to adhere solely to the tenets of the shari‘a. 

More important, however, than all the above-mentioned factors is the fact that 
Islam, in spite of all the setbacks it suffered in past centuries, has always proved 
itself capable of self-renewal and of responding to a strong stimulus for renais- 
sance or to a powerful leadership, even at times when it seems to have reached 
the nadir of its career and when all hopes for the future are abandoned. More- 
over, there is an everpresent belief among Muslims that only Islam can restore to 
them their lost identity, dignity and self assurance, and provide solutions for their 
problems, unimported solutions that have their roots in the realities of their own 
situation. These facts have always caused the amazement of Western historians 
and orientalists and led some Westerners to believe that the only way to combat 
them is to encourage in Muslim youths an outlook of worldliness, atheism and 
unqualified admiration for Western institutions and ways of life. 
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That Islam could one day represent a real danger to the interests of developed 
countries akin to that witnessed in the Middle Ages, is highly improbable for 
decades to come. One fact, however, should be seriously taken into consider- 
ation: that Muslims will constitute the majority of the population of the Soviet 
Union in less (probably even: considerably less) than a century. This will, by 
necessity, have its implications for Soviet policies. Nearer in time is the danger 
of oil sources in Muslim lands falling in the hands of an anti-Western regime or 
regimes that can cause a great deal of trouble to Western industries as well as to 
the commerical interests of developed countries. As for the danger of this Islamic 
state or states aligning themselves to the Eastern bloc, one can almost safely 
assume that an Islamic renaissance along lines already discernible will rather take 
the ‘‘a-plague-on-both-your-houses”’ attitude towards the Firinja in both East 
and West, the traditional enemies of Islam, much the same attitude as that of the 
Iranian regime today. 


2 


But to talk thus of a possible sudden and amazing resurgence of the Muslim 
umma, or of serious dangers to developed countries’ interests that Islam may 
come to represent, may appear, and rightly so, a laughable matter considering the 
chaotic, precarious situation of the Muslim world today, and the backwardness, 
weakness, and dissentions that ruthlessly devour its vitality. A more reasonable 
judgment based on the facts of the situation would be to predict a rapid dissolu- 
tion of the umma, or its final adoption of a foreign way of life and alien institu- 
tions that most probably will not be in the umma’s own self-interest and most 
certainly not in the interest of the Islamic faith. 

What I find most regrettable is the tendency among the majority of Muslims to 
put the blame for the miserable reality of their situation on external consider- 
ations that they are unable to cope with, or on foreign powers believed to be 
responsible for all the ills they suffer. Arab historians put the blame for the de- 
cline of the umma on the Mongol invasion, then on Ottoman rule, now on wicked 
designs of both East and West. Frankly, I find myself unable to sympathize with 
such views or with the prevailing sentiments of hatred and anger directed at the 
Firinja’s intentions, designs and behavior towards us. Such attitude is based on 
an utopian conception of justice that is absolutely unjustifiable, a conception that 
is insisted upon only by the human victim when it falls in the claws of its enemy, 
and as a last resort. 

At one time the Islamic state itself was about to devour the continent of Europe 
after swallowing so many other countries of Asia and Africa. Europe was saved 
by its victories at Tours and later at the gates of Vienna. It is true that Muslims 
were then trying to spread the true faith, and were not primarily after plunder and 
exploitation of the conquered nations. But Europeans also claimed, when they 
began invading Muslim lands, to have for aims the elimination of injustices suf- 
fered by Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land, or by minorities under Muslim 
rule, or to introduce civilization to barbarous countries (the white man’s burden). 

Some Muslims may argue that the Islamic rule in countries such as Spain was 
constructive, in the interest of progress, and never knew the forms of exploitation 
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or racial discrimination that Western colonialism took in Asia and Africa. But 
Europe’s colonization of North America and Australia was also constructive and 
in the interest of progress, while Ottoman rule brought nothing but destruction to 
the Balkans. 

The fact that they never could manage to evolve the proper form of defense, 
they will readily acknowledge that the greater share of the responsibility for their 
present predicament lies with themselves. Yet the Firinja played no small part in 
bringing about this predicament, and this is the issue to be dealt with next. 


3 


After long being the most widespread and influential civilization in the world, 
Islam came to see the high power and prosperity of its society brought to an end 
during the seventeenth and especially the eighteenth centuries by the transforma- 
tions then going on in the Occident, changes that deprived the Nile-to-Oxus re- 
gion of its special position in the hemisphere and that throughout Islamdom 
undermined the social and economic structure. While the expansion of European 
industry had already narrowed down the foreign markets for the products of 
Muslim workshops, the second and mortal blow was given by Europe's discov- 
ery that the Muslim world could be circumvented, both physically and economi- 
cally, by the opening of the sea route to West Africa and India. The effect was not 
only to dry up the main artery of economic prosperity, but also to isolate the 
Muslim World from effective contact with its neighbors and condemn it to eco- 
nomic stagnation, with all the consequences that economic stagnation has on the 
intellectual and moral life of a people. 

Meanwhile, the economic offensive of the Occident proceeded apace, and 
Western countries began gradually to extend their political control over various 
Muslim territories and to force an entrance for their own products into Muslim 
lands in competition with the local industries. By stimulating the production of 
raw materials for their own manufactures, the Westerners geared the economic 
life of these lands with their own and fastened upon them an economic weakness 
and dependence which until now Muslims have not been able to shake of. 

When Muslims began in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to realize the 
full implications of their economic situation and to try to find a means by which 
they might regain control of their own destinies and build their societies anew, 
Western countries created all sorts of difficulties and succeeded in foiling these 
attempts. For by now the West had achieved a degree of cultural, intellectual, 
material, and economic superiority that enabled it to impose on the Muslim 
umma its own type of civilization and to strangle almost all attempts to resist it. 

By the expulsion of Muslims from Europe, by the Russian expansion eastward 
and southward at the expense of Iran and Turkey, by opening the sea route to West 
Africa and India, and by the establishment of colonies there and in territories bor- 
dering on Islamdom, Islam was encircled. Then the West began to draw the net by 
occupying one Muslim country after another, sowing the seeds of political weak- 
ness and creating unshakeable cultural and economic ties with them. Later it was 
dissension that it tried to breed among Muslims, encouraging Arabs to revolt 
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against Turks, the Turks to isolate themselves from the rest of Muslims, and each 
nation to feel culturally superior to others. Arab nationalism, drawing Arabs 
away from fellow Muslims in Central and East Asia and in Black Africa had a 
somewhat similar effect. Then the state of Israel was created, devouring the ener- 
gies of Arabs and furthering the dissension between Muslim, and particularly 
Arab, countries until almost none of them remained on good terms with its neigh- 
bors. And, finally, there was the kindling of discord between Muslims and reli- 
gious minorities in various countries. 

Yet the fact that Muslim countries fell into the trap set for them by the Occi- 
dent, does not mean that they have become utterly incapable of self defense. 
What I find amazing is that many of our own people, of our own faith, are help- 
ing the Occident in disarming us, in robbing us of our most precious protection, 
believing that in acting thus they are promoting the cause of civilization. 

The potential for an effective protection in the world of today and the possibil- 
ity to regain a far more powerful position vis-à-vis the West are still very real. 
But the means towards these ends are not military armaments, for at present the 
West is far above us in this respect, nor the economic weapon, however much we 
boast in our verbal threats of our ability to use the oil weapon to our advantage; 
and these goals will not be achieved by neutrality, non-alignment, or attendance 
of Afro-Asian solidarity conferences and the like. The real strength that we have 
and that can save our identity from utter annihilation lies in our religion, our 
heritage, our languages and traditions, our firm determination to hold to them, 
and our taking pride in them. 

The Occident is well aware of this fact of which the majority of our umma are 
still ignorant, and 1s aware that this ignorance on our part is vital to its interests. 
Clever devices were, and are still, used in order to empty the umma of its sub- 
stance without its being conscious of what is going on. One day we may come to 
the hiding place where we believe our treasure is lying safely and find out that the 
bars of gold have long been replaced by mud bricks, though boxes and locks were 
left as they were in order not to rouse suspicion and call for inspection. We may 
continue to believe that we are celebrating Ramadan if more religious dramas are 
shown on television. We may think we are still Muslims if we abstain from eating 
pork when our whole style of life has become devoid of all Islamic elements. We 
may still believe that Arabic is our language because we write from right to left 
when our young people deride and make fun of the books of al-Jahiz and Abü 
Hayyàn al-Tawhidi. And we may think our traditions are kept alive if the Shera- 
ton and Hilton hotels in our capitals present daily performances of belly dancing. 


4 


But, as indicated earlier, the backwardness and decline of the Muslim world is 
also partly due to events and developments for which Muslims themselves bear 
the full responsibility, and these factors need equally serious attention. 

It must be admitted that the first blow to the commercial prosperity of the 
Muslim world came from within. First industry and then commerce were sub- 
jected more and more to the exactions and arbitrary measures of Muslim rulers; 
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by monopolies and excessive Import and export duties they were gradually stran- 
gled at a time when Europe, on its part, was hitting hard at them. Impoverished 
by Internal misrule and the armed competition of its rivals, Islam was hard put to 
maintain equality with its adversary whose material advantage increased with 
every year. 

Another factor was the closing of the door of ijtihad, or use of individual rea- 
soning, which amounted to the demand for taglid, the unquestioning acceptance 
of the doctrines of established schools and authorities. This caused the ‘ulama’ in 
the Muslim world to neglect one of their most fundamental duties, that 1s, to 
concentrate on developing the doctrinal and intellectual basis of Islam so as to 
meet the changing needs, problems and circumstances of their contemporaries. 
Thus for more than a thousand years, the intellectual activity of ‘ulama’ was 
confined to their fight against innovations, exploiting that inherent mistrust Arabs 
have for whatever kind of change, or to vain disputes over minor doctrinal ques- 
tions, absolutely theoretical and without any bearing on the everyday life and 
problems of the umma. The inevitable result was that the ‘ulama’ came to live a 
kind of life that none but other ‘ulama’ share, separating themselves from the 
masses, and claiming that no one might be deemed to have the necessary qualifi- 
cations for independent reasoning in law. This came to be the rule throughout the 
Muslim world inspite of efforts to prove the contrary by great Muslim thinkers 
such as Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, al-Shawkani, Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh and Ahmad Amin, who insisted not only that the 
door of ijtihad was still open, but that it was the duty of all Muslims capable of 
this task to apply themselves to it. 

Developed societies have long come to the conclusion that in so far as human 
existence is a process and not sheer repetition, the rise, the forms, the life cycles 
and the influence of innovations are the vital theme of history. Innovations were 
invited, experiments made and change became a standard of public policy espe- 
cially during times of crises such as war or economic depression. Yet, though we 
have been taught that a crisis or a feeling of danger at hand can transform the 
inertia of a conservative community into a readiness to try new ways, we find 
Muslim societies, full of crises and beset by dangers, still clinging to the belief 
that innovations are heresies, that the call for change means rebellion, and that 
new developments are disorderly interruptions of set routine and an unpleasant 
departure from familiar ways of life. 

For almost three centuries following the Ottoman conquest of most of the Arab 
World, Muslim intellectual life was decadent and the life of the ‘ulama’ was lived 
more and more in narrow grooves. Instead of producing new works in the vari- 
ous branches of knowledge, they were content to write commentaries on older 
works, and even commentaries on the commentaries. The result of such intellec- 
tual stagnation was that, when Islamic countries about 1800 began to respond to 
the European impact, the religious intellectuals were unable to give a lead in the 
adaptation of Islamic life to the new situation. First Muhammad (Ali in Egypt, 
then other rulers in the rest of the Islamic World, became convinced of the need 
to follow the European path, seeing clearly that they could not depend on the 
‘ulama’ to help them carry out their mission. What followed was a catastrophic 
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decision which proved to, have sinister and long lasting effects. Muhammad ‘Alī 
set about providing an education of the European type for the many, utterly un- 
like the traditional Islamic education, leaving the latter entirely in the hand of the 
‘ulama.’ Before long there were two competing systems of education in Egypt— 
and later in almost all other Muslim countries—and the intellectual life of these 
countries was flowing in two separate channels. The old system began with the 
Quran schools in the villages, and ended with such ancient institutions as al- 
Azhar. The new system had primary schools, secondary schools, and univer- 
sities, all on the European model. 

There was practically no teaching of the Islamic religion in the European-type 
schools, largely because nobody had any idea of how to adapt traditional Islamic 
teachings to the outlook of the average pupil in this type of school, but also be- 
cause foreigners directing the course of education in our countries were success- 
ful in their all-out endeavors to set barriers between young Muslims and their 
past, their religion, traditions and even their mother languages. The products of 
the new educational system had little interest in religion. No intellectual leaders 
had arisen to guide them into a positive attitude to Islam, and to show them how 
to meet the attacks on Islam and on religion in general made by the European 
writers whom they read, how to relate Islamic dogma to modern scientific 
thought, and how to interpret and articulate the relevance of the Islamic vision to 
the social and political needs of their days. 

Thus the Muslim umma came to see an ever-widening gap between the reli- 
gious and European types of education as well as between their different prod- 
ucts. Contempt for the fugaha grew rapidly among laymen, until the word fagih, 
which means a religious scholar or savant, came to be pronounced figi to mean a 
stupid and intellectually limited person, fit only for teaching at a village school, 
or to recite the Qur'an at funerals. 

The thesis accepted in most societies is that laws grow out of, and develop 
along with, the life of a community, taking into consideration its changing needs 
and particular circumstances. Muslim jurisprudence, however, insists that law 
has nothing to do with historical considerations, that it controls and is not con- 
trolled by the needs of the Muslim umma. Thus the shari‘a is seen as static and 
immutable, free from the currents of time, applicable to all societies that accept 
Islam as religion, whether in Nigeria, Egypt, Turkey or Bangladesh. 

Yet no more than approximately eighty verses of the Quran deal with legal 
topics in the strict sense of the term, and these are couched in brief, simple and 
general terms. If we add the fact that during the twenty-three years of the 
Prophet's mission verses were abrogated and replaced by others in the light of 
changes in the circumstances of the Muslim community, and that within a few 
years following the Prophet's death the Islamic state came to include peoples of 
different cultures and legal systems, we can well sympathize with Abü Hanifa as 
he claimed for Muslims the right to use their own judgment in legislation when- 
ever the Qur'an is silent about some point or other. 

But then came al-Shafi‘l, followed by Ibn Hanbal. Both saw that to recognize 
the right to ijtihàd and to take into consideration the different environments and 
circumstances of different Muslim communities would lead to the dilution of 
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Islam and to the establishment of an Iraqi Islam, an Egyptian Islam, a Syrian 
Islam, etc. The view they adopted, and which was later adopted everywhere in 
the world of Islam, even by the disciples of Abū Hanifa—1is that in the absence of 
a Quranic legal decision, a sunna of the Prophet should be searched for and 
followed. Both Abū Hanifa and Malik felt free to reject some of the Prophet’s 
legal rulings on the ground that their intrinsic merits were outweighed by other 
juristic considerations. But al-Shafi‘l and Ibn Hanbal insisted that these rulings 
were divinely inspired, were complementary to the Quran, and had the same 
binding force. 

It was a praiseworthy contribution to Islam but for the ominous results it unin- 
tentionally produced. Muslims of different backgrounds and of different genera- 
tions, finding their right to independent judgment reduced to a minimum, and that 
al-Sháfi'i's view would produce a rigid and immutable legal system that ignored 
new historical circumstances, had recourse to a way out of that dilemma that was 
both dishonest and quite practical, namely the invention of Hadith. They kept 
attributing sayings and legal decisions to the Prophet that would facilitate adapta- 
tion to new social and political developments, and that would lend support to 
diverse schools of thought and various political doctrines. The Shia of the 
Prophet’s cousin ‘Ali and the descendants of his uncle al-‘Abbas invented sayings 
giving them the right to the Caliphate. Instead of trying to prove those sayings to 
be fakes, the Umayyads themselves retaliated by inventing hadiths that praised 
MuGvwiya and the Umayyads, or that urged Muslims to stick to their loyalty to 
their actual rulers, however unrighteous they might be. Pious persons saw no 
reason why they should not come up with sayings that praised pious deeds or 
warned against wicked ones, or ascribe to the Prophet wise or merely clever 
maxims mentioned in the Old or the New Testament. Then appeared traditions 
that prophesied the course of the events in the Islamic state, and others that sup- 
ported the views of one or other of the four schools of figh. A third group of 
hadiths spoke of the virtues of cities or provinces conquered by the armies of 
Islam, while a fourth catered for the ever changing requirements of the state or 
was made at the urgent request of Caliphs and governors. Sufis and other groups 
or schools of thought then began to attribute to the Prophet sayings depicting their 
followers as the only true Muslims in the community. 

This state of affairs aroused the fear and righteous anger of pious ‘ulama’ who 
saw that this enormous number of often conflicting traditions might lead the reli- 
gion of Islam into the same situation as that suffered by earlier faiths when their 
adherents turned from their revealed scriptures to follow the writings of their 
learned men. Individuals such as al-Bukhari and Muslim began to lay the founda- 
tions for the science of Hadith and to formulate strict standards for judging the 
authenticity of sayings attributed to the Prophet. What they did, proved to be of 
immense and lasting value, but their work had a serious flaw. The focus of their 
investigation was on the reliability and honesty of the transmitters of traditions. If 
those could be proved and if the isnàd, the chain of attestors from its originator to 
its last transmitter was found to be unbroken, then the matn (the text, the context) 
of a hadith should be deemed sound, however illogical it might seem to be. 

This disregard on the part of al-Bukhàri and Muslim for the logical validity of 
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al-matn was responsible for the inclusion in their canons of some traditions that 
were obviously false. Many of these came to play a major role in shaping the life 
of Muslims and the mentality and behavior of the youth of our umma. And so 
they became a chief source for the younger generation’s discontent at so many 
aspects of modern life and institutions. 

Instead of devoting their energies to the development of the doctrinal basis of 
Islam in order to meet the new needs and problems of their societies, the ‘ulama’ 
busied themselves since the rise of the Abbasids with hunting for positions and 
lucrative posts, and with gaining promotions and the favor of princes. Nothing 
secured that favor as much as their issuing fatwàs that made it possible for caliphs 
and princes to disregard religious commandments, to follow an unpopular policy, 
or to undermine their foes, both inside and outside the state. The remnant of their 
energy was, for a thousand years, used in either combatting innovations or dis- 
cussing very minor and theoretical questions that had nothing whatsoever to do 
with practical purposes. The result was that the ‘ulama’ became completely iso- 
lated and unaware of the problems of the daily life of the masses, losing the 
respect and awe they once enjoyed. The masses now turned to Sufi shaykhs seek- 
ing guidance, the more so as those sufis, especially at the beginning, were less 
concerned with the things of this world than the *ulama', more daring in their 
attitude towards authority, and more occupied with the real issues and substance 
of religion. 

One more serious result of the loss of faith in the ‘ulama’ and their failure to 
help the masses to face new developments, was that a growing number of Mus- 
lims, especially among the well-educated, turned their backs on Islam altogether, 
and came to believe it to be a thing of the past, fit only for museums, and whole- 
heartedly accepted the Western way of life as the only way capable of meeting 
their modern needs. 

The only real service rendered by Sufism to Islam was its denouncement of the 
‘ulama’s preoccupation with the exterior of religion, with hollow arguments on 
details that had no spiritual dimension, and with correct behavior in streets and 
markets that had nothing to do with a live conscience. Thus were their efforts 
fruitful in evading a danger that threatened Islam. On the other hand, they did not 
try, as Ibn Taymiyya or Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya did, to clear away the accretions 
that came to hide the real face of Islam. On the contrary, they added to Islam 
foreign elements: Christian, Hindu, Persian, or Greek, inventing new hadiths 
that supported their views, reinterpreting the Quran, and coming out with a sys- 
tem that the founder of Islam would have found difficult to recognize if he would 
have come back to life. 

By the end of the seventh century the creative phase of Sufism was over, and by 
the tenth it was on its way to rapid decline. Poverty and contempt for worldly 
affairs were no longer considered virtues. Sufi shaykhs began to gain the confi- 
dence and favor of princes, to own elegant houses and estates, to enter into vain 
and shallow disputes, to make light of the common standards of morality, and to 
develop rites and encourage norms of behavior that were quite foreign to Islam. 

If a close affiliation between the revival of Sufism and historical periods of 
political and social decline is recognized, we shall have to agree that Sufism and 
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Sufi orders in the Islamic world gained a new lease on life as a result of the 
deterioration of the quality of political life there, and, in the Arab World, of the 
military defeat suffered in June 1967. It is a lease on life that reminds us of that 
given to Sufism by the Mongols’ invasion of the Eastern provinces of the Islamic 
state during the thirteenth century. And if we further agree that Sufi ethics make 
it easier for people to accept—and to facilitate conciliation with—political des- 
potism and forceful subjection, we shall be the more able to discern the real 
dangers lurking behind the present day revival of Sufi sentiments in our societies. 

With the expansion of the Arab state, those new adherents to Islam among the 
conquered nations who found it too difficult to renounce their previous faiths or to 
accept whole-heartedly the new one, found a convenient solution in a reinterpre- 
tation of Islam that made it compatible with their beliefs while appearing, at the 
same time, to be devout Muslims. 

It cannot be questioned that Islam had a deep influence on the life and creeds of 
the conquered nations. Yet it is also true that these nations succeeded in bringing 
along into Islam many of their ancient local beliefs. Hindus that forbade the re- 
marriage of widows continued after their conversion to Islam to look down on it 
in spite of the fact that the Prophet himself married nine widows. Some African 
tribes that used to frown on the killing of cocks still consider them to this day to 
be sacred birds, but on a new and ‘‘Islamic’’ basis: that it is the cock that wakens 
the Muslims at dawn to perform their prayers! 

Thus several alien beliefs came to be mingled with Islamic tenets. None of 
these made it easier for non-Arab nations to retain their creeds than the device of 
the veneration of saints, a practice clearly in conflict with Islam in which there is 
no place for intermediaries between God and men. People ignored the obstacle, 
and so did the “ulam@ as long as this veneration did not come into flagrant contra- 
diction with the concept of the oneness of God. But those people found it im- 
proper to ascribe miracles to their saints the like of which the Prophet never 
performed, and so they began to ascribe to him hundreds of miracles even more 
glorious than those attributed to the saints. 

Once the principle of the veneration of saints was accepted in the Islamic 
world, non-Arab Muslims began to clothe their old Christian, Jewish, Hindu, or 
pagan beliefs with an Islamic garb. Sacred places and graves continued under 
Islam to be sacred, but with the place linked to an Islamic event, and the grave of 
the Buddhist or Christian Saint claimed to be the grave of a Muslim wali. Per- 
sians continued to celebrate the feast of Nawrüz, but now they maintained that it 
was on that day that the Prophet chose ‘Ali as his successor! A tree that the 
populace in Egypt used to worship in olden times was now said to give shade to 
the grave of a pious Muslim woman called Khadra (Saint Green!). 

Muslim religious sects did almost the same thing. There is in the history of 
Islam not one revolutionary movement inspired by social, political or economic 
motives, thought of by its adherents as being based solely on religious grounds, 
aiming at nothing else but the overthrow of an ungodly regime and the reinstate- 
ment of the rule of the Quran. These sects reinterpreted the Quran to suit their 
own purposes, introduced into Islam ideas quite foreign to it and added more 
hadiths, until one could hardly tell what was and what was not truly in accordance 
with the original tenets of Islam. 
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Muslim historians of the Middle Ages were not unaware of the methods of 
historical research. They applied to their materials the same principles laid down 
and developed by the Hadith scholars for the study of traditions. Undoubtedly, 
Muslim historians achieved great progress in their field during the third and 
fourth centuries. But as they came to free themselves more and more of the influ- 
ence and control of the ‘ulama@, the latter became more and more suspicious and 
hostile to the historians’ endeavours. Moreover, Muslim historians never could 
manage to cast off entirely the influence of the religious disciplines. With the 
onset of intellectual decline in the Islamic World, historians freely adopted the 
dogmatic view of the Islamic past formed in religious circles and agreed to serve 
the aims set down by the ulama’ for historiography, that is, that it should be a 
means for edification and moral instruction and for preaching the tenets of Mus- 
lim sects. | 

Thus was formed the romantic view of history which many Muslims hold. For 
them, historical veracity is far less important than the support of faith, edification 
and the setting up of models and ideals for the believers. As a result, a caliph such 
as Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, one of those mainly responsible for the decline and 
fall of the Umayyad dynasty because of his ill conceived financial policy, came to 
be considered one of the greatest heroes of Islam and the best of the Umayyad 
caliphs, merely because he was pious and just to the ‘Alawids and Banü Hashim. 
On the other hand, one of the greatest administrators in the history of humankind 
and the great mainstay of the Arab Umayyad dynasty, al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf, was 
and still is seen as a bloodthirsty enemy of Islam, opposed to all this religion 
stood for. For similar reasons Yazid b. Mu'awiya and al- Amin b. al-Rashid were 
denounced by historians without their having a clear conception of the aims of 
Yazid’s enemies, the followers of al-Husayn, or of al-Amin's enemies, the Per- 
sian opponents of Arab rule. 

In any case, it seems safe to state that many contemporary Muslims' views of 
their history and its main characters can never encourage a healthy outlook or a 
clear understanding of the course of events, and cannot but lead to a superficial 
glorification of the past and a nostalgia that is hardly justifiable. 

The impact of the West's superiority in arms and culture was to lead, during 
the past two centuries, to a growing doubt in the minds of Muslims as regards 
their own religion and its institutions. Close contacts with Western civilization 
had a deep influence on enlightened Muslims and their relation to inherited theo- 
ries and traditions. They felt an overwhelming need for the adaptation of those 
theories and traditions to the new situation and to the circumstances they were 
now facing. It was indeed very unfortunate that their efforts to achieve that adap- 
tation came at a time when their confidence in their religious heritage was shaken 
and as they began to look on the Western invaders of their countries as though 
they were demi-gods. No wonder that their intellectual efforts were wholly based 
on Western values and ideas. Even when they tried to defend Islam, their defense 
concentrated on disproving the accusation that its teachings were an impediment 
to progress, and on proving their elasticity and adaptability to the needs of hu- 
mankind in all ages and places. 

Thus almost all Muslim so-called reformers came to preach the same things: to 
take from both Western and Muslim civilizations what was good for them and 
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leave out what was bad. This seems laudable enough. But what actually happened 
was that their call opened the way to the wholesale adoption of Western values 
and institutions, while the reference to their own Muslim heritage was constantly 
overlooked, so that one gets the impression that the latter was mentioned only to 
facilitate the adoption of the first. As both Muslims and Westerners perceived, 
unlike the Japanese, the Muslims did not pick up from the West its productivity, 
scientific spirit and zeal for construction, but only its consumption habits, fash- 
ions and its lowest forms of entertainment. 

Two considerations made it easy for Muslims to adopt many aspects of Western 
civilization: one, that the European invader left out the religious element alto- 
gether so that their invasion did not take the shape of one faith subjecting another 
to its rule; second: that the majority of Muslims came to believe the West’s claim 
that its civilization was the climax of all civilization and that it could not possibly 
suffer such fates as were experienced by preceding ones. 

The tragi-comedy was that at the time when Muslims and other non-Western 
nations were well advanced on the road of Westernization, the West itself was in 
the throes of a painful spiritual crisis, with many in it seriously doubting its previ- 
ous claims to perfection and incorruptibility, and its pretense to be able to solve, 
in due time, all the world’s problems. This spiritual crisis became all the more 
serious as a result of the now widespread influence of Western civilization. And 
thus the Muslim nation ended up empty-handed: it had first lost confidence in its 
Islamic heritage and now had become disillusioned with the Western way of life 
that now was deemed reprehensible. Hence the bitter feelings towards the West 
now prevalent among the majority of Muslims. 

k + * 


Such is the picture of the Muslim umma: a spiritual crisis in the West with 
resounding echoes in all countries involved in the process of westernization; a 
verbal, hypocritical loyalty to Islam on the part of rulers who have long since 
turned their backs on Islamic institutions and modes of government and have 
opted for Western ones; a loss of faith and interest in the ulam who have little 
or nothing to say on the more serious issues; young men and women whose faith 
and respect for their heritage were shaken and without new values to fill the 
ensuing vacuum; an acquisitive spirit for no useful purpose, and a big demand for 
consumer goods with no inclination for productivity; women whose sexual ethics 
are fast approaching those in the West without acquiring the Western woman's 
sense of duty; a fierce struggle on the part of the ‘ulama@ against ijtihad while 
taking a most servile attitude towards their governments; an everyday behavior at 
home, in office or in the market place, of which nobody can judge whether it has 
its origin in the Muslim tradition or not; economic problems that have broken the 
backs of the majority and left them hardly any time or energy to acquire knowl- 
edge and seek the advancement of learning. 

If that is our predicament, can one still speak of a future, a remedy, and of 
ways of reform? I certainly believe so, and would like to make a few suggestions 
as to how to start moving in the right direction. First of all: we must realize that 
the greater part of the message delivered by the Prophet to his people was unfa- 
miliar to them, contrary to their cherished values and traditions, wholly alien to the 
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ideals and fundamental attitude towards life that they inherited from their fore- 
fathers. In so many verses, the Quran ridicules people’s attachment to inherited 
beliefs and values that were unreasonable and illogical. Yet there are also sayings 
attributed to the Prophet that warn against innovation and against departure from 
the ways of our ancestors. In view of the Quranic verses just referred to, one 
cannot believe that the Prophet could have said such things. He himself had so 
many times told his companions that they themselves were the best judges with 
regard to their worldly affairs, and that his commands were binding only when 
they touched on religious and ethical concerns. 

However, we find among Muslims of today those who claim that the conduct 
and ways of al-salaf al-salih should be strictly followed, even in such matters as 
dress, eating, and the putting on of shoes, or concerning what should be said to 
the person who sneezes; and these people accuse those that think for themselves 
and use their own judgment of not being Muslims at all. They consider as repre- 
hensible innovations anything that was unknown to the Prophet and his compan- 
ions, and deem as falling under that hateful category of bid'a, innovation, such 
things as coffee, the printing press, newspapers, the electric lamp, the use of 
forks and knives in eating, and the oil industry. It is clear that this attitude, car- 
ried to the extremes, would make impossible life under circumstances different 
from those witnessed by the Prophet. 

Some of us believe that. no revival of Islam is possible except by a return to the 
past. This indeed is correct if it means a search for the true essence of Islam 
hidden under layers and layers of legends, superstitions, false traditions attrib- 
uted to the Prophet, false interpretations of the Qur'an, an idealistic view of the 
history of the umma, and a deliberate distortion of Islamic teachings to suit the 
purposes of different sects and schools of fiqh. These and others have long hid the 
true essence of our faith. But this is not what these people mean. 

The Prophet once described the learned as the true heirs of the prophets. By 
this I understand that we as heirs to a legacy have the moral obligation to take 
care of that legacy and to work hard for its increase, so the heirs of the prophets 
must work hard for the development of the doctrinal basis of their creed in order 
to meet the new challenges and circumstances of each generation. 

But Muslin extremists are against all sorts of addition or development and can- 
not accept but blind adherence to past traditions, justifying their stand by pointing 
out the great achievements of Islam during its early centuries, and attributing 
later decline to outside forces or circumstances for which Muslims were not to 
blame. But this, I think, is akin to the stand of an heir to a business who kept 
disregarding new trends in trade and consumers' tastes, justifying his behavior by 
referring to the boom of the business during the time of his ancestors and attribut- 
ing its decline to the decline of standards among the new generation and not to his 
own muddled way of thinking. 

My second and final suggestion: ‘“Reformed Islam is Islam no longer," said 
Cromer. And again this is true if applied to that movement which started in India 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, and was later taken up by Egypt 
and other Muslim countries, stressing the conformity of Islamic teachings with 
the values of Western civilization, and defending the faith and the Prophet on 
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similar grounds. To my mind, such a call cannot but lead to a complete surrender 
of the faith and to a wholesale adoption of Western ways of life under the false 
pretext that Islam itself approved of such ways. 

But there is another concept of reform that could not only make Islam relevant 
to the social and political needs of the present and the future, but could also make 
it a permanent and ever effective contribution to world civilization. This necessi- 
tates, first, the admission on our part that the purely theoretical thought underly- 
ing our faith, as well as all other faiths, assumes, whenever it appears in a certain 
place, at a certain time, and in a society that has its particular characteristics and 
limitations, certain temporary aspects that are related to these particulars. There- 
fore it is legitimate for those who live in other ages and places and who are 
concerned with the teachings of the faith to start by distinguishing between what 
is eternal in them and what is temporary and merely a matter of politics and, 
secondly, between what was originally there and what was added later through 
the centuries. Only then can they decide how to make use of the eternal essence 
of their religious heritage in their contemporary life and society and how to shape 
their attitudes in accordance with this essence. Only thus can their faith be as 
valid and as effective as that of al-salaf al-sálih, the Prophet’s companions, and 
al-tabrin. 

Some may claim that it is impossible to build a human society on the foundation 
of a certain conception of the divine will, and that developments in any kind of 
society are ruled by definite and unalterable laws that have nothing to do with 
ideals or the human will. But these definite historical laws, as we understand 
them, and as they were understood by Muslim medieval historians, are but an 
expression of the divine will. What actually drove those historians to take up the 
study of events of the past was their desire to understand that will by way of 
getting to know their trends and changing direction. 

The word “‘Islam’’ means submission to the will of God, recognition of His 
wisdom and just objectives, acceptance of His decrees, while doing one’s utmost 
in order to make this will prevail. There is no contradiction whatsoever between 
acceptance of God’s decrees and the exertion of effort to make His will prevail by 
way of resistance, revolution or jihad. For the wise and learned can well discern 
the unalterable historical trends that represent God’s will, and those that go 
against the current of history. Such latter trends must be resisted and fought 
against ‘‘in order to make God's will prevail.” 

In this light we can well say that some so-called Islamic movements are against 
the will of God, hence un-Islamic, as far as they ignore the laws and basic trends 
of history. 

+ * + * 

There is a Chinese proverb that says: ''*He who gives me a fish provides me 
with food for one single day. But he who teaches me fishing provides me with 
food for the rest of my life.” 

This proverb applies to religious truth more than to anything else. It is by being 
guided by the spirit of Islam, not by individual tenets, that we can find the right 
way wherever and in whatever circumstances we live. He who can, in the light of 
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this spirit, show us the way to face the challenges of our age, is the best Muslim 
of us all. 

If we are asked, ‘‘but why Islam at all?’’, we shall say that it is the religion 
under the wing of which people in our kind of societies can be both moral and 
creative. Hence it becomes imperative that we should find “‘Islamic’’ solutions to 
our social and political problems. For we have already seen that those who be- 
lieved the West when it called: ‘‘follow us and your problems will be solved,” 
have now come to discover that the West was not sincere in its claim and that 
following it proved, in many ways, to be disastrous. 

Yet we have to realize that the problems of our day cannot be solved by ignor- 
ing them. What we need now is a kind of vision, to be articulated by our intellec- 
tuals and scholars, that would lead us into new paths. But this vision cannot 
emerge except in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom and of honest, sober and 
unromantic discussions that have no place for charges of infidelity and unbelief. 
In the absence of such atmosphere, we can be sure that our Muslim umma will 
stay where it is, and will for a long time to come be in the same precarious state 
which we all now experience. 


Hydra, Algeria HUSSEIN AHMAD AMIN 


"SASTERA ISLAM”: MALAYSIA’S LITERARY 
PHENOMENON OF THE 1970s AND 1980s 


Introduction 


A manifestation of contemporary worldwide Islamic revivalism in Malaysia is 
the emergence in the early 1970s of what is generally known as the gerakan 
dakwah, ‘‘the dakwah movement.’’' The term '*dakwah," Arabic da “wa, means 
to call or invite to Islam. In the movement in Malaysia, It came to be associated 
with close adherence to the tenets of Islam and with emphasizing Islam as ad- 
deen (al-din), a complete way of life. Concomitant with this, various activities 
such as religious classes, training courses and the like were initiated as a means 
of fostering greater awareness of the religion. A new dress convention also be- 
came the norm. Several dakwah groups emerged and flourished, the most impor- 
tant of which were Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia (ABIM—Muslim Youth 
Movement of Malaysia), Jam‘at Tabligh and Darul Arqam. The latter, regarded 
as fundamentalist, established on the outskirt of Kuala Lumpur an ''Islamic vil- 
lage” (perkampungan Islam) where residents practised the Islamic way of life. 
Outside this community, Darul Arqam members were scattered all over the coun- 
try, bound together by, among other things, the objective of establishing an Is- 
lamic community that was self-sufficient. 

Government response to this phenomenon took the form of government-spon- 
sored dakwah activities, all of which were facilitated by an expansion of the reli- 
gious bureaucracy. Aside from the National Council for Islamic Affairs (Majlis 
Kebangsaan Bahagian Hal Ehwal Agama Islam Malaysia), established in 1968, 
the Islamic Religious Affairs Section of the Prime Minister’s Department (Baha- 
gian Hal Ehwal Agama Islam, Jabatan Perdana Menteri) also undertook to co- 
ordinate in varying degrees the religious activities of the various government 
departments at the federal as well as at the state level. The Institute Dakwah Dan 
Latihan Islam (INDAH, Islamic Missionary and Training Institute), a crucial 
government department, was responsible for conducting training courses for 
government employees and others. Equally important was Yayasan Dakwah Isla- 
miah Malaysia (YDIM, Islamic Propagatory Foundation of Malaysia), a quasi- 
governmental organization whose functions included monitoring and maintaining 
the quality of dakwah activities in the country and carrying out missionary work. 
This bureaucratic infrastructure facilitated the government Islamization process 
which, combined with the pervasive dakwah spirit, helped to foster a climate in 
which Islam and all that it involved were held to be crucial. 


“Sastera Islam’’: Emergence, Growth 
and Development 


The overall felt need to ‘‘return’’ to Islam also manifested itself in the literary 
world. There became evident among writers a growing awareness of the need to 
reevaluate and reassess modern Malay literature in line with the new spirit. It was 


! For further information, see Margot Lyon, ‘‘The Dakwah Movement In Malaysia,” Review of Indo- 
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argued that modern Malay literature, which had long been dominated by Western 
literary traditions and aesthetics, was inconsistent with the spirit of Islam, unsuit- 
able and perhaps even harmful. A case in point, the argument continues, was the 
emergence of the absurdist convention in the early 1970s. Influenced by Indone- 
Sian writers such as Putu Wijaya, Iwan Simatupang and Arifin C. Noer, the con- 
vention gained popularity especially among Malaysian dramatists whose own 
works soon demonstrated the absurdist influence. To be sure, the ‘‘absurd’’ 
within the Malaysian context was confined to experimentation with certain styles 
and techniques rather than being an adoption or adaptation of the philosophy 
which underpinned the European dramatic movement of the same name. This 
omission notwithstanding, the element of atheism and nihilism often associated 
with the absurdist convention was viewed as fundamentally inconsistent with Is- 
lam and therefore unaccceptable. Other literary works similarly held to be at 
variance with Islam, such as ''sound poetry” (sajak bunyi) and ''visual poetry’’ 
(sajak tampak). The demise of the “absurd,” the perceived unsuitability of liter- 
ary works that were extant, and a pervasive spirit which desired a return to Islam, 
combined to bring about a literary climate receptive to change of a particular 
kind. Indeed, this dakwah spirit more than anything else was the underlying im- 
petus for much of the discourse which engaged the Malaysian literary scene. 
Admittedly, the subject of Islam and literature was broached even before the 
1970s. Within the context of modern Malay literature Nurazmi Kuntum identified 
three articles: Ramsa Asmara’s “Kesusasteraan Dan Agama’’ (Majalah Guru, 
April 1954), Dewan Bahasa’s editorial entitled ‘‘Peranan Kesusasteraan Dalam 
Mempupuk Jiwa Keislaman” (May 1961), and Badaruddin H.O.’s ‘‘Konsepsi 
Seni Sastera Dalam Islam’’ (Dewan Bahasa, February 1966), all of which dis- 
cussed Islam and its role in literature.? These articles, however, had little or no 
impact on their respective literary surroundings. Indeed, they appeared as ab- 
berations in a period where the mainstream rhetoric was about social and political 
injustices. Such, however, was not the case in the 1970s when the question of a 
suitable literature, one which conformed with the spirit of Islam, was raised. The 
early years of the decade saw various writings on the subject appearing in the 
dailies, weeklies and the various literary magazines. By and large, these were 
attempts to come to grips with the issue, a situation marked by rhetorical ques- 
tions, conflicting views about the religious value of literary works, and opinions 
and suggestions about how to tackle the question of Islam and literature. Out of 
the profusion of literature could be discerned a general drift towards what came 
to be accepted as ‘‘sastera berunsur Islam,” literature incorporating elements of 
Islam. For some time the literary public grappled with this idea, generating more 
views and opinions on the subject. It was not until 1977, however, that discussion 
of the subject took a turn and the concept of Sastera Islam began to take shape. 
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In the July 1977 issue of Dewan Bahasa, a magazine put out by the prestigious 
government agency Dewan Bahasa & Pustaka, there appeared a short article by 
the writer and critic Shahnon Ahmad entitled simply ‘‘Sastera Islam.” Published 
in the column ''Sudut Pandangan’’ (Viewpoint), the article represented a con- 
crete attempt to formulate a definition of Sastera Islam, of what ‘‘Islamic Litera- 
ture’’ was and ought to be. This article unleashed a flood of writings which 
developed into a sustained debate unprecedented in the history of modern Malay 
literature. Following Shahnon’s article, for example, Dewan Sastera, a literary 
magazine, also of Dewan Bahasa & Pustaka, published in its August 1977 issue a 
special feature, ‘‘Forum Sastera Islam,’ which was a compilation of various 
views and ideas on the subject. This initiated more discussions which touched the 
subject in varying degrees of relevance and intensity. Between the mid-1970s and 
1983 Dewan Bahasa & Pustaka’s Documentation Centre noted no less than 300 
Islamic topics covered in countless essays and writings.’ The quality of the writ- 
ings aside, this figure, staggering in the context of modern Malay literary debate, 
is evidence of the impact of Sastera Islam and points to its indisputable claim to 
prominence on the Malaysian literary scene. This profusion of literature was evi- 
dence of a definite progression in the debate on the subject: the tentative formula- 
tion of ''sastera berunsur Islam’’ which characterized the early years was now 
crystallized in the concept of ''Sastera Islam.” 

In May 1976 Gabungan Penulis Islam Malaysia (GAPIM, Federation of Ma- 
laysian Islamic Writers) was founded to spearhead activities geared towards the 
dual objectives of providing the right direction to writers and ultimately of restor- 
ing Islamic identity to modern Malay literature. In 1978, Malaysia's prominent 
Gabungan Persatuan Penulis Nasional Malaysia (GAPENA, Federation of Ma- 
laysian National Writers’ Associations) chose the theme ''Islam Sumber Sastera’”’ 
(Islam as a Source of Literature) for its literary event, “Hari Sastera’’ (Literature 
Day). The period was characterized by seminars, workshops, forums and discus- 
sion groups, such as ''Simposium Sastera Dan Agama,’ ''Simposium Darul 
Iman” and “‘Pertemuan Sasterawan Nusantara II.’’ These activities saw partici- 
pation not only by those directly involved with literature, but also by figures such 
as Mohd. Kamal Hassan, Ismail Ibrahim, Muhammad Uthman El-Muhammady 
and Yusof Zaky, persons who, as Mohd. Kamal himself readily admitted, were 
**marginal'' to literature.* 

Equally important was the role of the government. As part of the response for 
more Islamic creative writings, the Islamic Religious Affairs Section of the Prime 
Minister's Department started in 1975 a competition for short stories which in- 
corporated Islamic values. Winning works were published by Dewan Bahasa & 
Pustaka in the form of anthologies. To date six anthologies have been published: 
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Tantangan, Sebuah Lampu Antik, Runtunan, Madrasah, Tuhan, Bagaimana Akan 
Ku Cari Mu and Mati. Equally important was the competition launched in 1980 to 
mark the beginning of the fifteenth Hijra century. This competition, held for all 
genres, saw the publication of Harun Hj. Salleh’s novel Hidayah, which won 
third place. State governments, too, played a part in promoting this type of litera- 
ture. One example is the Islamic novel writing competition held by the Trengganu 
state government. 

No less important was the role of the media. Along with already well-estab- 
lished magazines, a number of new ones came into circulation, among them 
Dian, Al-Islam, Al-Islah, Al-Arqam, all of which readily accommodated works 
recognized as Sastera Islam. Some magazines, such as Dakwah of the Islamic 
Propagatory Foundation of Malaysia, made it a policy to publish only works 
which bore the imprint of the new literature. The ready availability of channels 
for publication and distribution spurred writers to produce original Sastera Islam 
or translate Islamic creative writings mainly from the Arab world. Moreover, 
working papers presented at seminars and workshops were reprinted in the dai- 
lies and weeklies in order to reach a larger audience. Significant also was the 
attitude of publishers who recognized Sastera Islam as a viable business enter- 
prise. Besides creative writings, writings which pertained to Islamic literature 
were also published and soon Sastera Dan Agama, Kesusteraan Malayu Dan 
Islam, Sastera Islam Di Malaysia, to name a few, were available on the market. 

Jt was during this period too that the literary world showed the influence of a 
factor unknown in post-war literature. This was the direct involvement and active 
support of what may be termed the religious sector. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they were ‘marginal’’ to literature, Mohd. Kamal Hassan, Ismail Ibrahim, and 
Muhammad Uthmam El-Muhammady, for example, were regarded as orang 
orang agama (people learned in religion) whose expertise and formal credentials 
in Islam were widely recognized. Mohd. Kamal Hassan and Ismail Ibrahim were 
lecturers of the Faculty of Islamic Studies, Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia. 
Equally important was the inclusion of the Faculty of Islamic Studies, Universiti 
Kebangsaan Malaysia, in the organization of the fifteenth Hijra competition. 
Concomitant to this, several religious groups organized numerous seminars and 
forums. Prominent members of dakwah groups were also active in this area. 
Ustaz Ashaari Muhammad, who published two anthologies of poems, Cahaya, 
and Di Ambang Qiamat, was none other than the Principal of Darul Arqam, an 
association mentioned in the opening section of this article. Of interest also was 
the role played by Shahnon Ahmad, the man credited with pioneering Sastera 
Islam. A product of secular education, Shahnon became associated with Darul 
Arqam in the early 1970s. He participated actively in dakwah-related activities, 
and his writings and talks on literature reflected equally clearly his Islamic 
commitments. 

It was perhaps because of the widely-recognized strength of Sastera Islam that 
at its third annual general meeting in May 1978, Penulis, the Perak writers' orga- 
nization, felt confident to question GAPENA’s stand regarding Islam and to de- 
mand amendments to its constitution. While this was not exactly an aspersion on 
GAPENA's Islamic commitments, its Chairman, Ismail Hussein, felt compelled 
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to clarify GAPENA’s position. He stressed that while GAPENA advocated the 
inclusion in the organization of all writers, irrespective of their religious faith, 
GAPENA was nevertheless rooted in Islam as the religion of the people of the 
region. It was perhaps no coincidence that (as mentioned earlier), ''Islam Seba- 
gai Sumber Sastera’’ was chosen as the theme for the 1978 Hari Sastera (held in 
late July 1978), at which occasion Ismail Hussein sought to reiterate the organiza- 
tion's Islamic credentials. It is also worthwhile to note that the logo for the Liter- 
ature Day was a composite picture of a crescent, a rihal (a wooden stand used for 
supporting the Quran), an open Qur'an on the rihal, and a man reading the 
Quran, all of them supported by cursive Jawi writing spelling out the word igra’, 
"'recite,"" the opening word of the first sura revealed, S. al-“Alaq (96). While this 
was not necessarily a conciliatory gesture on the part of GAPENA —indeed, 
Ismail Hussein was emphatic that GAPENA was not ''going along with the 
flow’’—the event nevertheless points to the formidable impact of the Sastera 
Islam ideology. 


Sastera Islam: 
Reflections on its Character 


The Context 


The discussion of Sastera Islam in Malaysia often begins with a reference to the 
Quran itself as a literary miracle. Frequently it is pointed out that the Arabs were 
chosen to receive the divine message of the Quán because of the superiority of 
their language and literature, but that they readily admitted their inferiority when 
they were confronted with the literary excellence of the Quran. In a very short 
time the Quran became the standard and norm for the Arabic language, espe- 
cially in terms of syntax, grammar and vocabulary. As a literary model, it pro- 
vided a sharp contrast to the literary mode extant which was characterized by 
extravagance in language, expression of violence and ubridled passion and simi- 
lar excesses. Also common to the discourse is the story of how the fierce and 
much-feared ‘Umar b. al-Khattib was reduced to tears by the sublime message 
and aesthetic excellence of the Quran and immediately embraced Islam. 

Equally important is the tendency to highlight the Islamic literary and intellec- 
tual tradition. Beginning with Hassan b. Thabit, a poet close to the Prophet Mu- 
hammad, many Muslim intellectuals, scholars, philosophers and sufis are 
mentioned by name, the last group including famous persons such as Bayazid 
al-Bistami, Farid al-Din al-‘Attaér, Dhü'l-Nün al-Misri, al-Ghazàli, ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam and, of more recent times, Muhammad Iqbal of Pakistan. Special at- 
tention is drawn to the fact that their contributions had a tremendous impact not 
only on the immediate society but on the world as a whole. Defining Sastera 
Islam in terms of the larger Islamic tradition obviously serves the goal of estab- 
lishing links with a heritage which has spanned centuries and transcended geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

As far as the specific Malayan situation is concerned, the proponents of Sastera 
Islam argue that there exists a long tradition of Islamic literature also in this 
region. The Malay intellectual and literary tradition boasts of names such as 
Hamzah Fansuri, Syeikh Daud Patani, Syeikh Abdu’s-Samad Palembang, Amir 
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Hamzah and the like. Their contributions, among them Nazam Kanzu ‘l-‘Ula, 
Hidayat al-Salikin and translations of al-Ghazali's Bidayatu 'l-Hidayah and Min- 
haju’l-Abidin, are part of the Malay heritage. However, as Shafie Abu Bakar 
sees it, this tradition was ''polluted'' (tercemar) during the period of British colo- 
nialism which led to the *'loss"' and ‘‘bankruptcy’’ of Islamic values,’ a situation 
many want to remedy by a rediscovery of Islam and by restoring its appropriate 
place in modern Malay literature. Whereas the Western literary tradition with 
which modern Malay literature was associated was ‘‘alien,’’ the Islamic civiliza- 
tion of which the Malay world is a part made Sastera Islam appropriate, ‘‘apt’’ 
(wajat). Thus, far from being an isloated phenomenon, Sastera Islam in Malaysia 
is part of a larger tradition even as it retains its unique Malaysian character. 
Moreover, the earlier mentioned appeal to the Qur'an serves the purpose of put- 
ting to rest the mistaken notions of the irrelevance of poetry and of Islam's con- 
demnation of creative writing, a point to which we shall return below. Most 
importantly, it invests the discourse with a credibility and legitimacy which, 
within the context of a literary community which is overwhelmingly Muslim, is 
clearly beyond challenge. 


The Polemic 


In the widespread discussion on Sastera Islam no exchange was perhaps as 
important as the polemic between Shahnon Ahmad and Kassim Ahmad. Con- 
ducted in the pages of Dewan Sastera over several months,’ this protracted po- 
lemic was occasioned by Shahnon’s book entitled Keusasteraan Dan Etika Islam, 
published in 1981. The book is a compilation of easys by Shahnon, most of which 
had already appeared in literary magazines (such as the short article ''Sastera 
Islam’’ already referred to), or had been presented as working papers at seminars 
and workshops. Published in book form they constitute a body of literature on 
Sastera Islam and are a distillation of Shahnon's ideas on the subject. The book 
also reinforces Shahnon's status as the pioneer of Sastera Islam. 

To a large extent Shahnon and Kassim concur on the principles which govern 
Sastera Islam. Crucial to their polemic is the question of “belief” or ““faith'' 
(aqidah), intimately linked with the concept of the recognition of the unity of 
God (tauhid). Shahnon contends that belief in God and His unity is intrinsic to the 
ideas of Islamic literature: a fundamental factor to be considered in categorizing a 
literary piece as Sastera Islam is its author's religious belief. Only works by Mus- 
lims may be so considered and those by non-Muslims, whatever their qualities, 
can not qualify as Sastera Islam. Kassim Ahmad challenges this view as being too 
narrow in its exclusion of a vast treasury of works by non-Muslims. He points out 
that profession of faith alone, without genuine commitments to Islam, does not 


* Both Mohd. Kamal Hassan and Ismail Ibrahin have since joined the International Islamic University 
of Malaysia, the former as Professor and Head of the Centre for Fundamental Knowledge and the latter 
as Professor and Director of its Language Centre 
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make a good Muslim and does not guarantee production of genuine Sastera Is- 
lam. Appealing to Islam’s dynamism and tolerance, he argues that a more valid 
criterion would be the values reflected in the works themselves. For as long as 
the values expressed are not at variance with Islam, he suggests that those works 
may be regarded as Sastera Islam irrespective of the authors’ personal religious 
beliefs. Kassim thus sees the works of Shakespeare, Tolstoy and such writers as 
Sastera Islam, maintaining that those works are the outpourings of persons com- 
mitted to the greatness of God and therefore a reflection of belief in tauhid. In his 
response Shahnon acknowledges that there is ample evidence of values consistent 
with Islam in works such as Paradise Lost and Divine Comedy, and he also con- 
curs with Kassim’s contention of the absence of an automatic link between mere 
profession of faith and production of good Sastera Islam. Yet he maintains the 
fundamental importance of religious belief, for herein lies the difference between 
al-Muslimun and al-Kafirun, believers and non-believers. The polemic between 
the two continues with a frequent restating of basically the same arguments and 
counter-arguments, both parties holding fast to their respective views. 

This polemic has understandably initiated intense discussion. Support for Kas- 
sim’s position is minimal while that for Shahnon is overwhelming, especially 
from the religious scholars. As most of their writings on the subject already indi- 
cate, Muhammad Uthman El-Muhammady, Shafie Abu Bakar, Ismail Ibrahim 
and others are in agreement with Shahnon in insisting that an author’s religious 
conviction is a necessary prerequiste for Islamic literature. This support for 
Shahnon’s position comes as no surprise. In part this is due to the two personali- 
ties involved and what they represent. While both Kassim and Shahnon are re- 
spected as literary figures of repute in their own right, the differences between 
them are striking. Whereas Shahnon hardly ever emerges as a ‘‘controversial’’ 
figure, Kassim has repeatedly jolted Malay society with his radicalism. As a 
former president of Parti Sosialis Rakyat Malaysia (PSRM, Malaysia’s People’s 
Socialist Party), Kassim necessarily engenders hostility and prejudice among cer- 
tain quarters of Malay society who see links with communism and by extension 
antipathy towards Islam. Further, memories of his poem ‘‘Sidang Roh’’ (Confer- 
ence of Souls) which concludes with the controversial line ‘‘Tuhan sudah mati” 
(God is dead), still rankle and under the circumstances cannot but open old 
wounds.'^ Shahnon, on the other hand, excites none of the controversies which 
surround Kassim. His association with Darul Arqam in the 1970s and 1980s at- 
tests to his Islamic commitments and lends a measure of authority crucial to just 
such a polemic. While one needs to exercise caution against making too much of 
the difference between the two men, the question of credibility as a deciding 


"This is a political poem about the death of democracy 1n Malaysia as symbolically represented by 
the concluding line The poem caused controversy when it first appeared and was regarded by some as 
tantamount to apostasy At the time of writing this article, between June and July 1986, Kassim again 
hits the headlines with his book Hadith: Satu Penilaian Semula (‘‘The Hadith : A Reevaluation”) This 
book contests the validity of some traditions as sources for Islamic rules and laws Following its publi- 
cation the Ministry of Home Affairs and the religious departments of several states have banned the 
book and Kassim ıs forbidden from giving talks on religious topics. Kassim 1s filing a suit for libel. 
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factor in the debate is not altogether without basis. Aside from this, the critical 
discourse itself which appeals to the Qupan, to Muslim scholars and to the Is- 
lamic intellectural tradition, effectively nullifies Kassim’s contention of the irrel- 
evancy of an author’s religious belief. That Shahnon’s view is the one which 
holds sway is evidenced by the 1981 Hijra writing competition which was open to 
Muslim participants only. This official approval, as it were, supplemented by 
religious sanction as testified by support of religious scholars and combined with 
the pervasive dakwah spirit, seemed to ensure the acceptance of this point of 
view as the only legitimate one. 


The Ideological Background 


Most of the writings in this category of Sastera Islam revolve around a few key 
ideas which reflect the fundamental principles of this literature. Many of its lead- 
ing proponents refer regularly to a few verses from S. al-Shu‘ar@ (26): 224-228, 


And the Poets, — 

It is those straying in Evil, 

Who follow them: 

Seest thou not that they 

Wander distracted in every 
Valley? — 

And that they say 

What they practise not? — 

Except those who believe, 

Work righteousness, engage much 
In the rememberance of God, 
And defend themselves only after 
They are unjustly attacked. 


(Yusuf Ali's translation.) 


They argue that there exists an erroneous notion of Islam's inadmissibility of 
poetry, a notion purportedly supported by the obvious censure of poets in these 
verses. Labelling this a misunderstanding, these authors seek to establish the pro- 
priety of literary activity, a propriety attested to by the concept of Islam as a 
religion which covers every aspect of human life. In so doing, they point out the 
distinction between two types of poets as evident in this süra, and herein lies 
according to them the crux of Sastera Islam. For them the position of the poet is 
closely tied up with the Islamic concept of a human being as having two roles, 
namely those of ''servant'' (namba) and of ‘‘vicegerent’’ (khalifah). The role of 
servant enjoins persons to submit themselves totally to Allah and none other. As 
vicegerents on earth, it is incumbent upon tbem to encourage or enjoin good, and 
to discourage or prohibit evil (amar makruf, nahi munkar), a phrase very familiar 
in the discourse. [In the Quran the expression occurs eight times, S. 3:104, 110, 
114; 7:157; 9:71, 112; 22:41; 31:17.] In this latter role a person's concern goes 
beyond her or his immediate self to that for others. Similarly, in their literary 
activities Muslims must be guided by these dual considerations of submission to 
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God and seeking God’s pleasure on the one hand and concern for others on the 
other. It is in this respect that Shahnon sees literary activity as ‘ibadah, an act of 
worship no different from prayers, fasting and the like. Within this perceptual 
framework, Shahnon gives the following definition of Sastera Islam: 


[It is] literature produced in the name of Allah and for humankind. The two 
expressions, ''in the name of Allah’’ and “for humankind’’, are closely 
interrelated, for when we produce literature in the name of Allah, we be- 
lieve automatically, without any doubt, that everything which Allah com- 
mands of us (through the Quran and the Sunna) is for the well-being and 
happiness of human beings. As such, we can conclude that Islamic Litera- 
ture is literature in the name of Allah and for the good of all humankind." 


This definition makes clear that truth as set down by the Quran and the Tradi- 
tion is the decisive point of reference in this literature which seeks to guide its 
readers towards a better understanding of this truth, a higher morality and the 
achievement of God’s grace. Indeed, this is its ultimate preoccupation. 

The notion of Sastera Islam as committed literature is readily accepted by the 
Malaysian literary community as being both timely and expedient. Muhammad 
Uthman El-Muhammady as well as Shafie Abu Bakar, for example, reinforce the 
notion with their studies of the meaning of al-adab (Arabic, “‘literature’’). They 
argue that implicit in the term is the idea of “‘‘adorning’’ persons with positive 
traits, instructing their minds with ‘‘adab’’ (an exemplary system of values) and 
inviting them to a life dedicated to the glorification of Allah. They thus contend 
that moralistic intent is intrinsic to the very nature of literature itself. So too does 
Ismail Ibrahim emphasize the element of didacticism which he says underlies the 
very first sentence of the Quran: ''Recite, in the name of they Lord ...’’. He 
concludes that Allah allows, indeed makes obligatory, the use of writing as a 
medium for disseminating His words. It is in the same spirit that Syed Nasir, in 
his capacity as Director of the Islamic Propagatory Foundation of Malaysia, 
urges that literature be used as a legitimate tool for Islamic ‘evangelism.’ In- 
formed by this perception, Sastera Islam is thus variously referred to as ‘‘Sastera 
Tauhid’’ (literature of faith), ‘‘Sastera Muqaddas’’ (sacred literature), ‘‘Sastera 
Dakwah”? and ''littérature engagée." 

In formulating this conception, Shahnon and other proponents of Sastera Islam 
point out how this literature constitutes a radical departure from the notions of 
“Art for Art’s Sake” (Seni Untuk Seni) and Art for Society (Seni Untuk Mas- 
yarakat). Literature of the “Art for Art’s Sake’’ variety is rooted in individual- 
ism and egoism and prides itself in being self-consciously literary. Shahnon ob- 
serves that this obsessive self-indulgence in literature is rampant in the West, 
where belief in freedom of expression rules that imagination controls everything 
and is the final arbiter in any literary creativity. He sees this as nothing more than 
**madness of the senses’’ (kemabukan rasa), reflecting a state of chaos, moral 
laxity and permissiveness, all of which give rise to what he terms ''sensate cul- 


! Shahnon Ahmad, Kesusasteraan Dan Etika Islam (Kuala Lumpur: Penerbit Fajar Bakti, 1981), p.3. 
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ture." This kind of literature serves no other purpose than that of stirring per- 
sons' senses so as to let loose their base instincts. Whilst modern Malay literary 
works may not demonstrate the excesses of its Western counterparts, the absurd- 
ist works of the early 1970s and the variety of “‘obscure poetry" (sajak kabur) 
similarly point to Malaysian writers’ high regard for literature which appeals to 
the senses and is self-referential. Indeed, in Malaysia there emerges what is 
deemed a perverse literary criterion whereby obscurity in literature is equated 
with profundity and valued as aesthetically superior. According to Shahnon this 
is the kind of literature which Allah abhors and about which the süra ‘“The Po- 
ets” speaks with such severity. 

Equally inconsistent with Islam are works which subscribe to the “Art for 
Society” slogan, popularized by the literary organization of the 1950s, Angkatan 
Sasterawan £50 or ASAS 50. Although unlike “Art for Art's Sake’’, “Art for 
Society’’ does believe in social commitments, an orientation Sastera Islam com- 
mends, works produced in its name do not conform to the spirit of Islam. Crucial 
to the understanding of Sastera Islam's rejection is the process by which ''truths"' 
are arrived at. Sastera Islam only recognizes divine revelation (wahyu) and truths 
which are spiritually apprehended, and rejects such truths as derived from a pro- 
cess which calls into play human experience, intuition and reason. Thus “Art for 
Society'' literature, anchored in ideologies and ‘isms’ which are the product of 
the human mind, is necessarily a purveyor of values which are relative and muta- 
ble, in sharp contrast to Sastera Islam which, premised on the Qur'an and the 
Tradition, upholds values which are absolute and immutable. In this sense, then, 
writers of the “Art for Árt's Sake’’ and ''Art for Society’’ persuasions abuse 
their literary energies which should rightly be channelled towards vindicating 
Allah's words. Supporting this view, Shafie Abu Bakar points to the absence in 
ASAS 50's constitution of any mentioning of safeguarding Islamic values. To 
substantiate this criticism, he cites an article ‘‘Pandangan Keliru Terhadap 
Angkatan Baru” published in Mastika in July 1952." The fact that some mem- 
bers of the organization were dubbed ‘‘atheists’’ during its heyday is, in his opin- 
ion, further evidence of ASAS 50's negligence of Islam. However, Shafie admits 
to the presence of individual members whose works bear the imprint of dedica- 
tion to Islam and its values. This minority notwithstanding, the argument against 
ASAS 50 in general and ‘‘Art for Society'' in particular stands. 


The Aesthetics 


In the discussion on the philosophical underpinings of Sastera Islam little atten- 
tion is paid to the question of its expression in literary terms. A chapter in 
Shahnon's book does address itself to this issue, and Shahnon, Mohd. Kamal 
Hassan and a few others have written on the subject elsewhere, but all of these 
statements together constitute a very modest set of references in an already very 


12 Shahnon Ahmad, ‘‘Penulisan Kreatif—Persoalan Nila: Dalam Penghasilan,’ Dewan Sastera, Sep- 
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extensive literature. Even so they are important since they contain clear guide- 
lines on the aesthetic expression of Sastera Islam. 

The discussion centers around ‘‘content’’ and ''technique," elements which, 
according to Shahnon, inevitably crop up in any discussion of creative writing 
and its evaluation. He maintains that in the West the notions of the ''beautiful,"' 
the *'beneficial'' or the ‘‘good’’ function as ultimate aesthetic criteria. In Sastera 
Islam there may seem to exist similar concerns with beauty and the good as em- 
bodied in the concept of “‘indah’’ (beauty) and ''baik'' (good/beneficial), ele- 
ments that are indeed integral to the literature since they are consistent with two 
affirmations about Allah to which Shahnon often refers, namely that He is and 
seeks Beauty and that He is and seek's Good. While the Western concept of 
**good'' is determined by the human mind and is thus relative, and while its 
ultimate objective of ''beautiful' is pleasure of the senses, in Sastera Islam 
"*good'' or "'beneficial' refers to Absolute Truth as laid down by Allah, while 
"*beauty'' resides in the validity and immutability of that Absolute Truth. Thus 
the notion of “beauty” in Sastera Islam is not rooted in techniques of expression 
only but more importantly in the substance of that expression. This means that 
anything that lies outside Absolute Truth cannot be beautiful. The elements of 
aesthetics are thus, according to Shahnon, subject to moral purpose, and the ulti- 
mate purpose of Sastera Islam is the incorporation and inculcation of this Abso- 
lute Truth. 

With even greater emphasis than Shahnon, Muhammad Uthman E]-Muham- 
mady categorically states the subordination of human imagination to Allah's 
truth. This leads to his pronouncement of the supremacy of moral to aesthetics, a 
pronouncement which soon gained currency in the literary arena. Mohd. Kamal 
Hassan further reinforces this notion with his views on innovations (tajdid) and 
originality in literature. According to him, innovation in Islam means to move 
away from the wrong path in order to return to the right and true. Innovations 
which fail to effect this correction are therefore unacceptable in Islam. Similarly, 
originality in literature is admissible only if it upholds Islamic moral values, and 
not otherwise. Thus if writers have difficulty being ‘‘original’’ as defined by 
Islam, Kamal Hassan suggests they model their works on what he calls ‘‘proto- 
types’’, that is works whose commitments to Absolute Truth are beyond doubt.” 
He gives as an example the famous poem ‘‘Rumuzi-i Bekhudi’’ by Muhammad 
Iqbal, a poem which, he explains, was modelled on the literary heritage of the 
famous Jalal al-Din Rimi. The lack of originality in ‘‘Rumzi-i Bekhudi’’ does 
not make it any less superior aesthetically, a fact which Kamal Hassan says both 
the East and West recognize. More importantly, its aesthetic beauty is matched 
by the Truth it incorporates, in the classic tradition of Islamic literature. 

The supremacy of ‘‘moral’’ to aesthetics having been established, Shahnon 
proposes a few guidelines for creative writing, suggestions to which Shafie Abu 
Bakar readily lent his support. First and foremost, Sastera Islam is against ambi- 
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guity and obscurity. According to Shahnon, S. Ya-Sin (36) affirms that the Qu- 
rän is a work which is ‘‘clear’’ (jelas). Similarly, Sastera Islam must work 
towards this end. Writing techniques should therefore be employed for purposes 
of clarity, and confusion or its possibility must be avoided. This, however, does 
not mean a denial of the full play of the creative imagination. The Qur'an, as 
Shafie and Uthman point out, amply demonstrates the use of a variety of tech- 
niques such as allegory, allusions, similes and the like. Indeed, its richness and 
aesthetic beauty has initiated a special literary discipline called balaghah or the 
study of the literary aesthetics in the Qur'an. However, Shafie reiterates, the 
history of interpretations of Qur’anic symbols over fourteen centuries shows a 
high degree of continuity, in sharp contrast to the ‘‘free’’ interpretations of sym- 
bols favored by modern writers. In short, the employment of the various tech- 
niques in the Qur'àn never obscures its message. 

Another important element Shahnon refers to is language and its use. Language 
in Sastera Islam should be simple and easy to understand. By way of a contrast, 
Shahnon points to what he calls ‘‘circuitous’’ (putar-putar) language, deliberately 
employed, especially in poems, in order to achieve the mistaken effect of profun- 
dity. To justify this meaninglessness, he continues, such works are given impres- 
sive labels such as ''concrete poetry,’ ‘‘visual poetry'' and the like, but they only 
succeed in making the audience forget the Absolute Truth. 

Shahnon is of the opinion that the device of juxtaposing good and evil—a tech- 
nique which, he observes, has fallen into disfavor — may be fruitfully employed 
in Sastera Islam. Concomitant with this, he cautions against hyperbole, where 
story-telling is deliberately exaggerated in order to heighten effect. This is espe- 
cially pertinent in narratives where evil is portrayed in the clearest terms possible 
and dominates the story both in terms of story time as well as narrative focus. 
This overemphasis on evil, albeit to eventually invalidate it at the conclusion of 
the story, may lead to a misunderstanding of the message. Shahnon urges writers 
to draw lessons from the Qur'an whose many stories provide a perfect model in 
narrative writing. In particular, he refers to the story of Zulaykha's attempted 
seduction of Yüsuf and the fact that in the description of this episode the Qur'àn 
neither focuses on Zulaykha's physical attributes nor on her attempts at seduc- 
tion. What is highlighted, is Yüsuf's firm stand in fending off her advances. So 
too is the story of Sodom with its overt homosexuality told with restraint. Acts of 
homosexuality are not exposed, much less dramatized. The focus of the story is 
God's wrath and manifestations of this wrath. According to Shahnon, treatment 
of an unsavory episode in a narrative should be confined to merely ''informing'' 
(memberitahu) the reader, lest its dramatization obscure the moral intent. 

In a somewhat random and cursory manner, Shahnon also mentions the desir- 
ability of exploring the supernatural in narratives. Shahnon argues that mystical 
experiences are not necessarily outside God's will and God's plan for a person. 
With regard to the gift of **guidance'"' (hidayah), Shahnon argues for the ''resto- 
ration'' of a plot device dismissed by contemporary writers as unimaginative and 
aesthetically inferior, namely the use of the deus ex machina motive for the pur- 
pose of effecting resolutions in narratives. According to Shahnon, in Sastera Is- 
lam divine intervention is neither incongruous nor improbable, and as a narrative 
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device it is legitimate and good if it serves to validate Allah’s truths. These strate- 
gies in creative writing clearly argue for a particular literary form. 

In assessing the importance of these formulations, one needs to bear in mind 
that they come from no one less than Shahnon—a fact that helps to explain the 
response of the public in general and the literary community in particular. 
Shahnon is a highly-respected writer who is regarded as one of Malaysia's promi- 
nent literary figures, if not the most outstanding among them. He has been 
awarded the National Literary Award (Anugerah Sastera Negara), one of the 
highest literary honors in the country, and some of his works have been translated 
into several foreign languages." This solid reputation stands him in good stead 
and lends credibility to his pronouncements. Added to this 1s his position as Pro- 
fessor of Modern Malay Literature at Universiti Sains Malaysia, an appointment 
which necessarily commands respect. Further, Shahnon's views are openly sup- 
ported and sanctioned by religious scholars. This weight of authority and credi- 
bility could not but influence the literature produced in the 1970s and 1980s and it 
strongly reinforced the impact of the (aesthetic) principles which he laid down. 


Literary Conventions in Sastera Islam 


Notwithstanding the variety of issues treated— various social and economical 
issues which had already engaged authors in the period prior to the beginning of 
Sastera Islam, and stories about mystical experiences, ''life after death'' (alam 
Barzah), etc.—Sastera Islam’s literary concern centers around the issue of moral 
decline as a manifest sign of divergence from the path of Islam. In highlighting 
this theme, writers often portray characters who are steeped in vices, the most 
common being gambling, drinking and womanizing. Such stories are reminiscent 
of the thematic preoccupations of the 1920s, although the latter were largely con- 
ceived within the framework of urbanism occasioned by contact with the West, 
whose mores and values Malays were urged to shun as they were both unIslamic 
and unMalay. The persistence and even dominance of these themes in the 1970s 
and 1980s, now within the framework of a new literary perspective, shows that 
divergence from Islam is perceived frequently (but not exclusively) in terms of 
individual morality and salvation. Moreover, in giving literary expression to this 
perception, writers tend to confine themselves to treating what may be termed as 
**very obvious wrongs,’ that is, wrongs which may be assumed to be common 
knowledge. Indeed, the panel of judges for the Hijra short story writing competi- 
tion commented on the concentration on this particular aspect of Islam.!'* This 
rather narrow scope is due in part to the writers' own limited knowledge of Is- 
lam. Except for a few writers such as Azizi Haji Abdullah and the poet Shafie 
Abu Bakar, most writers do not have formal religious education. Coupled with 
this is the prudence which necessarily makes them cautious when dealing with re- 
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ligious issues lest they unknowingly misrepresent Islam or, even worse, falsify 
it altogether. 

The notion of littérature engagée which Sastera Islam emphasizes is, as noted 
before, not new to modern Malay literature. Beginning with Abdullah Abdul 
Kadir Munshi (1797-1856), who is regarded as the Father of Modern Malay 
literature and whose writings criticized both Malay rulers and subjects, several 
Malay writers express through their writings their thoughts and opinions about 
contemporary socio-political issues, especially those which confront Malay soci- 
ety. Literature thus becomes a tool by which writers inform, persuade, guide and 
teach their audience. Sastera Islam is heir to a literary heritage of writing with 
and for a purpose, a tradition whose repertoire is rich with didactic ''set-pieces"' 
and which therefore lends itself readily to the commitment which Sastera Islam 
demands. 

In order to make clear the moral message of their works, various narrative 
strategies are adopted. One of the salient features of much of Sastera Islam is the 
juxtapositional pattern, mentioned already in our discussion of Shahnon. This 
plot device allows the pitting of good and evil in a definitive encounter, and these 
narratives tend to progress towards the triumph of good or defeat of evil by way 
of affirming, in fictive terms, the validity of Islam and its moral order. While this 
plot device was already popular in the pre-war period, in the 1970s and 1980s it 
became even more widely adopted. Indeed, the device is so endemic to the litera- 
ture of the period that the panel of judges for the Hijrah short story writing com- 
petition drew attention to what they deemed its excessive use." They felt that the 
device is useful, but that its frequent appearance created the impression of lack of 
creative initiative among Malay writers. 

Moreover, several writers tend to employ this device in what appears to be an 
imbalanced manner. In their character portrayals, for example, they tend to dwell 
at great length upon unlslamic traits before bringing their narratives to a close 
with a sudden character transformation. In Juma'noh Abd. Bunga’s ‘‘Masih Ada 
Jalan Kembali,” for instance, the writer devotes a large portion of the narrative to 
describing the steady degeneration of the protagonist before having him repent in 
the last couple of pages. 

Another important characteristic are the ways in which issues are solved in 
these narratives. The use of divine intervention (which we noted earlier in 
Shahnon's case) is one of the more popular devices. This intervention takes vari- 
ous forms, ranging from the simple “‘guidance from God’’ (mendapat hidayah) to 
the more popular themes of happenings and dreams which are strange and for 
which no scientific explanation is readily available. In Azizah Haji Sulaiman's 
*'Kematianku Jangan Ditangisi," for example, the protagonist's ‘‘return’’ from 
the dead serves to clarify the moral position of the narrative. In another example, 
Mohammad Akhir by Anas K. Hadimaja, almost all the characters in the novel 
recall a dream whose strangeness is in large measure instrumental in ''altering'' 
their lives. Within the framework of the narratives, these dreams and happenings . 


7 *'Laporan Panel Hakim," in Madrasah, p. xii. } 
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make clear the underlying moral as they influence the progression of the stories. 

Another feature which often emerges is the inclusion of quotations from the 
Quran and the Hadith. In many cases these (sometimes very lengthy) quotations 
are reproduced—often with exact references to their sources—in Arabic, using 
either Arabic script or Romanized spelling such as '*wayas alu naka anirruhi, quli 
arruhu min amri rabbi!’’ (sic) in Azizi Abdullah's short ‘“Keakuan.’’ Generally, 
these quotations are woven into the narratives, but sometimes they are ‘inserted’, 
in such a way as to give the impression of a 'sermon'. 

As far as the language is concerned, there appears to be a growing preference 
for Arabic words in contrast with the tendency in earlier decades, especially the 
1960s, to use English. In some cases it concerns words for which the Malay or 
even English equivalents were readily used before, such as ‘‘salat’’ (semba- 
hyang/prayer), ''jannah'' (syurga/paradise), ''natijah'' (cara/ways), ''ijmak"' 
(muafakat/consensus), ''bathil'' (salah/wrong) and the like. Concomitant with 
this is the tendency to restore the original pronunciation of Arabic loan-words 
which have been ''Malayanized''. Such ''Malayanized'' words as ''hikmat'', 
‘umat’ and ''mesyuarat'' are now spelt and pronounced ‘‘hikmah’’, “‘ummah’’ 
and ‘‘mesyuarah.’’ Another illustration of the same trend is Shahnon Ahmad’s 
short story **Mayat Dan Keluarga''* which features a character, a good man, 
whose name is Solih. This name, common among Malays, is loaned from the 
Arabic salih, pious, and is usually rendered in Malay as ‘‘Saleh’’ or ‘‘Salleh.”’ 
However, the spelling ‘‘Solih’’ better approximates its Arabic original. It is not 
without interest to note that “‘Solih’’ breaks the Malay spelling rule which calls 
for the ‘‘i’’ in “Solih' to be replaced by an ''e'' as in ‘‘gleh’’ (by) and boleh” 
(possible, permissible). Whilst the rule allows for exceptions in cases of loan- 
words, the situation here is hardly typical of the simple loan-word exercise: this 
unusual spelling of ‘‘Solih’’ is a conscious effort to restore the Arabic pronoun- 
ciation of the word. It is significant that this story appeared in Dewan Sastera 
which, as mentioned above, is the literary magazine of Dewan Bahasa & Pus- 
taka, the custodian of Malay language and literature, and its sanction shows the 
acceptability of a spelling such as this. The fact that a particular kind of language 
— with what may be termed a specific ‘‘dakwah terminology" ' —is crucial in the 
overall production of Sastera Islam is best reflected in the winning entry for the 
Hijrah novel-writing competition. Submitted as ''Liat," a Malay word which 
means ‘‘tough’’ or ‘‘leathery,’’ the novel was published by Dewan Bahasa & 
Pustaka under the unmistakably Arabic title of '*Hidayah," [God's guidance]. 
(Note also in this case the spelling which retains the Arabic pronounciation.) 

Another striking characteristic is the tendency to project the Sastera Islam iden- 
tity by means which are immediately apparent to readers. One of them is the 
choice of titles which either consist of Arabic words such as ''al-shiqaq'' and 
**al-isrà?"' or are unmistakably religious-oriented such as '"Tuhan Yang Maha 
Esa" (One Supreme God) “Dakwah; ‘“Tangisan Keimanan’’ (The Cry of 


'§ Shahnon Ahmad, ‘‘Mayat Dan Keluarga,’ Dewan Sastera, January/February 1981, pp 8-21 
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Faith), or Muhammad Akhir (Muhammad the Last, the Final Prophet). Further, 
the Malay Jawi writing (using the Arabic script) sometimes accompanies the Ro- 
manized writing to spell out titles such as “Al Syiqaq." Book covers too are 
designed to have the necessary visual impact. The cover of Muhammad Akhir, 
for example, shows a bright shining star against a green background (green being 
seen as the color of Islam). In the foreground is a picture of a man clad in an attire 
recognized as the dakwah dress convention and in an attitude which bespeaks 
serious concentration.” On the back jacket, the rhetorical question ‘‘what is a 
novel with an Islamic theme?’’ is simply answered by the assurance that Muham- 
mad Akhir is one, and a short biography of the writer emphasizes his religious 
background: he is the son of “Allahyarham Sohibul [sic] Samahan Al-Syikh [sic] 
Kiayi Haji Abdullah bin Syikh Kiayi Haji Hussain Naksyabandi Demak’’ (em- 
phasis mine, a *'kiayi'' is a religious official). The statement further adds that the 
writer has inherited ‘‘ilmu Sirullah’’ (knowledge of God's secrets) from his fa- 
ther. Dedications are also employed to project the Sastera Islam identity. A typi- 
cal example is the dedication in Shukur Harun’s novel Remang : ‘‘untuk 
keluargaku/dan teman-teman/di dalam kharakah (sic) Islamiah’’ (for my family/ 
and friends/in the Islamic movement). In a literary climate openly supportive of 
Sastera Islam, it is hardly surprising to see writers employing those various 
means in order to make clear the identity of their literary works. 


Concluding Observations 


Facilitated by an overall climate marked by the growth of the dakwah move- 
ment in the early 1970s, by government Islamization policies and the active sup- 
port of “orang-orang agama,’ and by favorable production and distribution 
conditions, Sastera Islam has established itself firmly in Malaysia and has indeli- 
bly imprinted its identity on the literature of the 1970s and 1980s. Its consolida- 
tion and active domination of the literary scene points to its crucial position 
within contemporary Malay literature and seems to suggest that it will continue to 
play a major role in the overall development of modern Malay literary culture. 


National University of Malaysia UNGKU MAIMUNAH MOHD. TAHIR 
Bangi, Malaysia 


19 Compare, for example, the title Terdedah (Exposed), a novel by Shahnon Ahmad which carries the 
subtitle, ‘‘Kisah Kebinatangan Manusia Satu Hari Satu Malam”’ (**A Story of Human Bestiality within 
a Day and Night") This novel was published in 1965—the 1960s being the period during which ‘‘novel 
picisan’’ or **pornographic'' novels proliferated 

Besides fiction, general books on Islam and literature similarly adopt the strategy for visual impact 
Shahnon's Kesusasteraan Dan Etika Islam, for example, carries a picture of an Islamic carving found in 
the Alhambra, Granada, while Arabic calligraphy adorns the front cover of Sastera Dan Agama 
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The Vatican, Islam and the Middle East. Edited by Kail C Ellis. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1987, 336 pp $39.95, cloth. 


A conference, held at Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania, in October, 1985 has 
yielded this presentation in fifteen chapters. Like many symposia the treatment ts unequal After a 
general treatment of ‘Islam and Western Christianity; there is a section on Vatican Diplomacy in 
the Middle East Two further parts deal with Muslim-Christian Relations, vis-à-vis the Vatican and 
*Resurgent Islam.’ It is puzzling why ‘the Vatican’ should be excluded from the onus of Islamic 
‘resurgence’ and still more puzzling why the three chapters assigned to that area deal only with 
Pakistan, India and the Philippines. This means that the inter-faith relations take no stock of that 
‘resurgence’ either 1n the Arab states or 1n Iran. 

In that connection the chapter on ‘Muslim-Christian Relations in Egypt’ (pp. 243-63) would 
seem to be naive as well as highly selective. It presents a picture of sustained harmony of Muslim 
and Copt exercising—where necessary—the authority of the khalif (so spelled here) of God (i.e., 
the people) against the khalf of the de facto government. The Jkhwàn might not exist: Hasan al- 
Banna has no place Should it not have been made clear, both politically and spiritually, that while 
the sense of a common ‘Egyptian identity’ has been lively and articulate, its struggles for fulfilment 
have been precarious? One looks in vain for any adequate assessment of the Millah system 

G C. Anawati writes trenchantly about ‘Christian-Islamic Dialogue’ within the milieu of Rome 
but strangely omits in his narrative all reference to the unhappy Tripoli encounter of 1975 He dis- 
tinguishes between ‘minimalist’ and ‘maximalist’ Christian attitudes to Islam, that is, the 'deprecia- 
tory' and the 'over-sanguine, but this reader at least looked for more theological treatment, with 
examples, of what the ‘middle’ way would mean in detail. He contents himself with notices of 
Al-CAqqad, Kámil Husain, and Muhammad Talbi. 

There are incisive thoughts in the opening paper on ‘Fidelity to Monotheism' with some notice of 
sensitive contemporary enterprise within Islam. But we must be realist to acknowledge how rare 
and tentative it is. The theme of the whole volume was well launched in that first paper, ranging as 
it did beyond Vatican-Christian fields, but its vision was not always well sustained elsewhere in the 
analyses that followed 


Oxford, England KENNETH CRAGG 


My Friend the Enemy. By Uri Avnery. Westport, CT: Lawrence Hill and Co, 1986. 340 pp. 
$19.95, cloth, $12.95, paper. 


Against the backdrop of the popular Palestinian uprising 1n the West Bank and Gaza, and the or- 
ganic interaction with it by Palestinians residing in Israel and other Palestinian concentrations the 
world over, Avnery's narrative of his contacts with PLO officials over a period of ten and a half 
years starting in 1975, and of which this book 1s a record, becomes a trivial chapter 1n the history 
of contemporary Palestinian struggle 

Representing the unofficial Zionist ‘‘peace’’ camp in Israeli society, Ur: Avnery embarked with 
some of his colleagues soon after the 1973 war on a relentless mission to accede to PLO leader- 
ship. Finally, he managed to interview Arafat, the PLO Chairman, 1n Beirut while the city was be- 
ing beseiged and bombarded by the Israeli army in 1982. The position that Avnery wanted to 
convey to the Palestinian leadership, through repeated meetings with some PLO officials was an- 
chored in a number of premises, some of which were untenable from the start, and others were 
rendered obsolete by recent developments both in Israeli and Palestinian societies These premises 
that Avnery was selling were: both Palestinian and “‘Jewish’’ peoples have legitimate rights in 
Palestine; such rights can be fulfilled only through the actual partition of the land of Palestine 
along the pre-June 1967 war lines; to reach this goal, the situation requires changing the positions 
of both Israeli and Palestinian leaderships; effecting such a change in Israel 1s possible only through 
changing public opinion; and the likely agent for such a change can be only a Zionist force from 
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the mainstream of Israeli society, whose commitment to Zionism and to the Jewish state is manifest 
(i.e., Avnery's group), however, change in the Palestinian position has to be manifested through 
unequivocal statements rejecting the contents of the Palestiman Charter, accepting the Jewish state 
of Israel, renouncing ''violence," rejecting the ‘‘radical’’ factions within the PLO, and not accord- 
ing any credibility, through contacts, to RAKAH, the Israeli Communist Party, because of its 
counterproductivity on Israeli public opinion. 

Without delving into a critique of the political solution proposed in this book, the main difficulty 
lies with the approach and the assumptions underlying it. Any informed observer of Israeli society 
will notice that neither in the mid-seventies, nor, certainly now, did the camp, in whose name 
Avnery spoke, figure significantly, if at all, in the determination of Israeli foreign or Palestinian 
policy. On the contrary, according to Avnery's logic it seems to make more sense for the PLO at 
this stage to make contacts with the extreme rightist forces who, tn effect, have strengthened their 
hold on the Israeli street, but who, simultaneously, deny the mere existence of the Palestinian peo- 
ple. If nothing else, thus simply reasserts the nonsense and naivete of the assumption being held 
in this book that domestic public opinion and state's foreign policy are causally connected. 

Moreover, what 1s deeply disturbing to me, as a Palestinian, are the constant and relentless at- 
tempts, documented here (e.g., pages 104, 106, 173, 315) to pressure the Palestinians—the victim 
in this case—to redefine the nature of their struggle commensurate with the exegesis of the domi- 
nant public opinion of the victimizers. In addition, when it comes to the Palestinians this book 
presents a case of twisted logic: convince Palestinian leadership to change Palestinian public opin- 
ion, while, in contrast, effect changes in Israeli public opinion tn order to pressure the leadership. 
in the final analysis neither approach works. As for the Palestinians, ıt has been aptly demon- 
strated, particularly through the recent uprising, that determined insistence to realize our most ba- 
sic rights will persist by all means possible and regardless of Israeli, American, or other public 
opinion determinants. 


Welfare Association KHALIL. NAKHLEH 
Geneva, Switzerland 


The Armenian Genocide in Perspective. Edited by Richard G Hovannisian. New Brunswick, 
N.J.. Transaction Books, 1986 203 pp , index n p. 


After an introduction by a member of the United States Holocaust Council, Terrence Des Pres of 
Colgate University, this anthology contains eight of the papers from an International Conference on 
the Holocaust and Genocide that convened in Tel Aviv, Israel in 1982, as well as three additional 
chapters. Paradoxically, although the Armenian Genocide occurred more than seventy years ago, so 
part of this book 1s historical, the impact of that tragedy 1s still with us in current world affairs. 
The scholars who participated in this examination of aspects of the 1915 genocide, therefore, had to 
do so in light of the contemporary controversies about it. 

Most prominent among these 1s the persistent determination of the officials of the Republic of 
Turkey to deny that their predecessors in the ‘‘Young Turk” regime at the end of the Ottoman Em- 
pire perpetrated a massive massacre of their Armenian subjects All Turkish academicians must ad- 
here to this view of the past, and even American scholars who belong to the Turkish Studies 
Association in this country counter it only on pain of virulent attacks from representatives of Tur- 
key. The Turkish case for historical revision in order to reject the assertions that a genocide hap- 
pened has been presented in books such as Kamuran Gurun’s The Armenian File The Myth of 
Innocence Exposed (London and Istanbul: K Rustem & Bro. and Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd., 
1985). The Assembly of Turkish American Associations joined the fray in 1986 with Armenian Alle- 
gations: Myth and Reality. A Handbook of Facts and Documents (Washington, D C : ATAA, 1986). 

The past decade, on the other hand, witnessed the brutal assassination of more than forty Turkish 
diplomats by young Armenians who belong to radical groups headquartered in Lebanon These acts 
of terror were supposed to attract world attention to the Armentan case, but instead have made 
many people hostile to the whole controversy Some members of Congress, for example, refuse 
even to consider the evidence that there was a genocide of Armenians in 1915 because doing so 
would affront an American NATO ally and give the appearance of condoning terrorism. 
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Meanwhile Turks have themselves been the victims of genocidal policies in Bulgaria according to 
Amnesty International and an article by U.S. Congressman Stephen J. Solarz, ‘“Bulgaria’s Embat- 
tled Turkish Minority," in Newspot Turkish Digest, November 27, 1987. At the same time, the Re- 
public of Turkey apparently continues to abrogate the human rights of its Kurdish citizens 
according to a report by Jeri Laber, ‘‘Turkey’s Nonpeople,’’ in The New York Review of Books, 35 
(February 4, 1988), 14-17. These current events make ıt evident that the Armenian Genocide is not 
simply a blot on the pages of history, but rather the prototype of a recurnng tragedy The aspects 
of the Armenian experiences after 1915 were examined in Armenia The Continuing Tragedy (Ge- 
neva: Commussion of the Churches on International Affairs, World Council of Churches, 1984). 

The Armenian Genocide in Perspective thus goes out to its readers in the midst of these complex, 
very tense, confrontations. Nine of the fourteen authors whose essays appear in this book are them- 
selves Armenians This is not an indication, however, that the reality of the Armenian Genocide 18 
acknowledged only in Armenian circles. The papers were prepared for an international, mult- 
cultural conference attended by many non-Armenian scholars and holocaust experts. Much of the 
evidence regarding this period of Ottoman history is available to anyone. The newspaper reports 
and accounts by missionaries and other foreign observers, for example, are in English, French, and 
German There is also the mute testimony of the almost total elimination of Armenian sites and 
communities in the Turkish interior where they once flourished. And there are the survivors’ ac- 
counts, also usually written in or translated to English. The contents of the Ottoman Archives con- 
cerning this era have never been opened to international scholars, but considerable Armenian data 
about 1t exists. 

There are several contributions of The Armenian Genocide in Perspective to holocaust studies in 
general. First, the Armenian experience 1s employed as a case study along with that of the Jews ın 
order to develop a model of the dynamics of a genocide. It ıs particularly necessary that the public 
be able to recognize a genocide in the making, if such tragedies are to be prevented in the future 

Second, three of the authors examine the processes adopted by Turkish officialdom in order to 
deny the Armenian genocide and absolve themselves of any moral culpability for what happened 
between 1915 and 1923. This, too, is a necessary exercise if we are to become aware of the means 
employed by governments to revise the distasteful aspects of their national history. The authorities 
in the Republic of Turkey certainly have no corner on excusing their forebears by distorting hus- 
tory. But as a result the final years of the Ottoman regime and World War One are only partially 
interpreted in histories and textbooks published in Turkey, causing several generations of students 
to be deceived. 

Finally, the experience of a genocide impacts on the social consciousness of its victims for dec- 
ades. It 1s reflected in their fine arts and literature. Several of the authors in this anthology, there- 
fore, explore how the Armenian genocide has influenced the perspectives of subsequent generations 
of Armenian poets and writers. By reading this volume, thus, Americans can obtain a many sided 
understanding of the genocide as a cataclysm in the experience of Armenians everywhere, then and 
now 


University of Connecticut FRANK A. STONE 
Storrs, Connecticut 


A Share of the Harvest: Kinship, Property, and Social History Among the Malays of Rembau. By 
Michael Gates Peletz. Berkeley. University of California Press, 1988 xxv plus 383 pp Photo- 
graphs. Maps Tables. Charts Bibliography. Indices $39.95. 


The Malaysian state of Negeri Sembilan has long been of interest to both anthropologists and scholars 
of Islam due to its unusual combination of matrilineal kinship patterns and Muslim religious faith. In 
this book anthropologist Peletz provides us with a challenging analysis of a district in Neger: Sembilan 
to which he gives the name of Rembau This work 1s derived from a dissertation based upon sixteen 
months of field work m 1978-1980 m the district and additional archival research in Kuala Lumpur and 
the United Kingdom. 

In this study the author posits that his orientation is significantly different from that of previous 
anthropologists and other observers His historical analysis shows that while changes over time in 
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property and inheritance are qualitatively different, they are limited He emphasizes that variations 
have been related to an erosion of mghts within the matrilineal relationships, not the development of 
bilaterality or patriliny. In this analysis of Negeri Sembilan society he initially assesses Rembau in the 
primarily pre-colonial nineteenth century, observing clan, kinship, and property relations and political 
structures This historical approach is very useful in clarifying and even severely questioning many 
interpretations of earlier observers The second part to the book follows changes and continuities in 
government and religious administration and economic patterns The final section concentrates on the 
post-independence era, returning to previous themes of kinship, property mghts and cultural continui- 
ties and changes. 

Peletz provides the reader with a good deal of new material and provocative analyses of sibling 
relationships, economic changes, and social conditions. His views on historical continuities and the 
importance of analyzing siblingship are well taken At the same time, those primarily interested in the 
role of Islam in this process will find a good deal to consider. Among important points made are the role 
of the British colonial government in tending to support what it perceived to be Islamic interpretations 
of property rights, the increasing attenuation of adat and growing strength of Islamic symbols, and the 
continued importance of female proprietorship over land, in spite of the observations of earlier writers 
that male ownership was growing under Islamic property laws 


Rice University FRED R, VON DER MEHDEN 
Houston, Texas 


Back to the Fold? Egypt and the Arab World. By Abdel Monem Said Aly Washington, D.C - Center 
for Contemporary Arab Studies, September, 1988. Occasional Paper Series 22 pp. n.p 


This ts a sophisticated and factually-supported argument that Egypt’s reentry into the Arab state 
system is a result of myriad reinforcing domestic pressures upon President Hasni Mubarak and changed 
priorities 1n inter- Arab relations. The former argument regarding domestic pressures 1s well done but 
more conventional. The latter argument regarding the Arab state system 1s more novel and challenging. 
In essence 1t 1$ that those who have pronounced the death-knell of pan-Arabism are wrong Egypt's 
reentry is 1n fact a regional process in which a moderate, pragmatic pan-Arabism 1s reemerging. The 
implications of this conclusion for the diplomatic future of the Middle East and especially the Israeli- 
Palestinian issue are enormous. 


University of Maryland Louis J. CANTORI 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Modern Egypt: The Formation of a Nation-State. By Arthur Goldschmidt, Jr. Boulder, Colorado: 
Westview Press, 1988. x plus 211 pp. $32.00, hardcover; $14.95, paper. 


In this concise volume, the author traces the emergence of Egypt as a nation-state from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the contemporary penod. The 1798 Napoleonic invasion, which accelerated 
Egypt's contacts with the West, paved the way for the rise of Muhammad (Ali, whose extensive West- 
ernizing reforms fostered an Egyptian intelligentsia which played a great role in awakening the country 
and its neighbors By detaching Egypt from the Ottoman Empire, and by imposing a breakneck West- 
ernization program, ‘AIT helped generate an Egyptian consciousness distinct from a deep-rooted Is- 
lamic identity. He is rightly regarded as the founder of modern Egypt. 

KAII's sons and grandsons continued his Westernizing reforms, but their extravagance led to Euro- 
pean economic, military, and cultural dominance. The 1882 British occupation crystallized Egyptian 
nationalism, and laid the seeds of restlessness tn which all later uprisings had their origin. The turn of 
the century witnessed the birth of nationalist parties, the growth of a vibrant press, and the importation 
of various intellectual and ideological currents, which remain subjects of controversy and debate 
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among Egyptians to this day. The issue of Islam and the West, kindled by Jamal al-Din al- Afghani, and 
eloquently articulated by Muhammad Abduh, has agitated the Muslim mind ever since. The question 
of how Muslims can modernize and remain truly Muslim has not been satisfactorily answered, and its 
centrality has recently been obscured by the rise of extremist Islamic groups. Only scant attention 1s 
given to this important issue. 

More attention 1s given however to the 1952 Revolution that ended the monarchy, and radically 
transformed Egypt's social structure. The real and immediate causes of the Armed Forces Movement 
(wretched economic conditions, the corruption of the King, the wranglings of political parties, and the 
humiliating defeat in the 1948 Arab-Israeli War) are adequately sketched The transition from coup 
d'état to revolution, the agrarian reform, the internal power struggle within the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council, the transformation of Egypt into a socialist system under a single party dictatorship, and 
the shift under Gamal Abd al-Nàsir toward the Soviet Union are all knit together in a highly readable 
narrative, 

Nasir’s successor, Anwar al-Sádüt, reversed Egypt's pro-Soviet socialist orientation, restored free 
enterprise, and identified with the West, the United States 1n particular. Despite a lip service to parlia- 
mentary democracy, his regime was not less authoritarian than that of his predecessor. Sádat's visit to 
Israel in 1977, the Camp David Accords, the peace treaty with the Jewish state, and his flamboyant 
megalomania led to his assassination on October 6, 1981, by a group of Muslim fundamentalists. Presi- 
dent Hosm Mubarak continues Sádát's policies but in a more relaxed atmosphere. His regime will 
probably be judged by its handling of Egypt's staggering economic problems 

Goldschmidt has written an excellent introduction to modern Egypt. Although the specialist may not 
find it profitable, the general reader will find it indispensable 


Michigan State University Fauzi M NAJJAR 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Munshidin of Egypt. Their World and their Song. By Earle H Waugh. Columbia. University of 
South Carolina Press, 1989 xvii plus 246 pp. 


This 1s an amazing book—a study of much more than the role of the munshids during dhikr and mawlid 
meetings, as one would expect by the title. Waugh goes into the whole problem of Sufi practices as he 
has observed them in Egypt, discusses relations between the master, the disciples, and the singer, that 
is, the whole Sufi etiquette as preserved in the tarigas. Of course, the munshid, who sings poetry, is the 
focus of attention, and his code of behavior, his interaction with the shaykh and with the audience, his 
participation in the tradition, and his openness to inspiration are described in detail We learn that there 
are also female munshidas, and become aware of the living power of the poetry of Ibn al-Fárid (d. 1235) 
even in circles where classical literary tradition 1s not to be expected Interviews with leading singers as 
well as some melodies and notes on the musical performance are offered, and one enjoys the description 
of ‘‘corporate ecstasy through spiritual discipline, ' an expression which captures much of the spirit of 
tariga-Sufism One would like to recommend this book wholeheartedly, but I wish the author had asked 
an Orientalist to proofread tt and check spellings and, in some cases, also some wording it may be my 
problem that I dislike neologisms like dhikree and dhikring, but if on p 78 the famous word ''Verily 
you are on a mighty kAulg, moral standard’’ is cited as hadith qudsi and not as from the Quran, S.68 4, 
it is More serious. So are also a great number of misspellings of Arabic words, and the use of a strange 
transliteration (like ai for at). Page 30 should read “‘ninth century'' instead of "eighth," and the name 
of the Prophet's poet was Hassšn, not Hasan. One could easily have drawn more parallels between the 
shaykh's descriptions of dhikr and the classical definitions, for instance by Ibn CAtá' Allah (d 1309), 
the early master of the Shádhiliyya, members of which play an important role in Waugh's book And 
since the author recommends some of my articles and books, it is strange that he does not make use of 
And Muhammad ts His Prophet (1985) as well as As Through A Veil (1982)—both deal with many of the 
topics he discusses 
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Despite these flaws I find the book very fascinating, especially as 1t highlights the importance of the 
Prophet in Sufi ritual and shows how strong the ''family feeling” between the Sufis and the shaykhs is. 
And in an image that goes back to the ninth century, one of the shaykhs compares the Sufi masters to 
tributaries to the mighty stream personified in the Prophet. We are grateful that Earle Waugh has given 
us a picture of popular Sufism which makes the reader feel something of the enduring values that are 
still strongly alive in today’s Sufi circles. 


Harvard University ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A House of Many Mansions: The History of Lebanon Reconsidered. By Kamal Salib:. Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press, 1988 247 pp. $22.50. 


A book on Lebanon written in 1988 that begins by declaring that ''there has not been a time when the 
Musiims and Christians of Lebanon have exhibited . a keener consciousness of common identity" 
(p. 2), that ''the Lebanese are finally beginning to discover themselves” (p. 3), and that there ‘‘1s a notice- 
able consensus among all but the more committed extremusts today that all are Lebanese, sharing the 
same national identity’’ (p. 3) would almost sound laughable were the situation not so tragic That the 
author is one of Lebanon’s most respected historians, one who has both studied and lived through 
the total disintegration of Lebanese state and society these last fifteen years, adds a further quizzical 
dimension to the above statements. 

It 1s hard to believe that Kamal Salibi is serious when he writes that while the people of Lebanon 
remain divided, ''the central issue 1s no longer the question of Lebanese national allegiance, but the 
terms of the political settlement’’ (p. 3). Nothing in this re-hash of his earlier solid study on The 
Modern History of Lebanon convinces the reader that any of these positive forces are actually at work. 

The bulk of this study (chapters one through ten) is concerned with the already familiar argument, 
made by Salibi himself in his earlier writings, about the contending approaches to the question of 
Lebanon's national identity Beginning with geography and early history, the author guides the reader 
through a routine discussion of Lebanese history during the early and late Islamic periods, under the 
Ottomans, during French colonial rule, and from independence in 1943 until the late 1980s The now 
well-known debate about how Christians and Muslims generally, and Maronites and Sunnites specific- 
ally, came to view the Lebanese experiment in contradictory if not conflictual terms are put forth. 

For Salibi this last decade and a half of slaughter, mayhem, and destruction, whatever else it may 
have done to society, culture, and people, has ‘‘failed as yet to destroy the fundamental political and 
administrative structure of the Lebanese Republic or to put an end to its existence as a sovereign territo- 
rial state by removing it from the map"' (p. 219) Despite what the Israelis, Syrians, Palestinians, and 
the Lebanese themselves have done and continue to do to the country, the author believes that ‘‘there 
can be no viable alternative to Lebanon as territorially constituted’’ (p 220) Ifa flag and a seat at the 
United Nations constitute the essence of nationhood then indeed Lebanon ‘‘lives.’’ But by any measure 
of human organization, civility, and social interaction Lebanon has died a thousand deaths. Salibi's 
orthodox historical review of Lebanon’s emergence in no way justifies his assertion that ‘‘a distinct 
sense of territorial identity has ın fact come to exist among the Lebanese’’ (p. 222) 

While one would like to think that a common suffering or collective struggle, regardless of its de- 
structiveness and death, can constitute the basis of a regenerated national identity, the Lebanese experi- 
ence has proved otherwise. Salibi is understandably indulging in wishful thinking since no other 
alternatives exist Yet, while many possibilities may eventually emerge from the piled up ashes of the 
Lebanese corpse, a renewed sense of Lebanese nationhood or identity will surely not be one of them. 


Fordham University JOHN P. ENTELIS 
Bronx, New York 
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Murder, Mayhem, Pillage, and Plunder: The History of the Lebanon in the 18th and 19th Centuries. 
By Mikh4yil Misháqa Translated from the Arabic by W M. Thackston, Jr. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 1988 xix plus 309 pp. Photographs Maps. Appendices. Index. 
$16 95, paper; $49.50, cloth. 


The memoirs of Mikháyil Misháqa (1800-1888)—replete indeed with ‘‘Murder, Mayhem, Pillage, 
and Plunder” but prosaically entitled by their author al-Jawdb ‘ald iqtiråh al-ahbab (‘‘response to a 
suggestion by beloved ones’’)—recommend themselves for a number of reasons. Although the years 
between 1750 to around 1815—and these embrace about one third of the story told—could scarcely have 
featured Misháqa as eyewitness and actor, they did involve members of his family in positions of 
influence in the Lebanon and, tangentially, Syria and even Egypt. The period from 1815 through the 
fateful massacres of 1860, on the other hand, belongs to Mikh&yil Mish&qa himself. Artisan, merchant, 
physician, amateur mathematician and astronomer, and musician, Greek Catholic turned Protestant in 
1848, this remarkable Lebanese autodidact also served as fiscal officer for certain Shihábi emirs. Al- 
though he later became dragoman for the British consul in Damascus and, finally, United States vice- 
consul in that city, 1t was service with the emirs that gave Mishfga his broad experience and knowledge 
of public life As Arab historian, Misháqa represents the transition between chronicler and analytic 
modern. His devotion to the Shihábis did not lead to unrelieved panegyric to the emirs. His Christianity 
neither kept him from an informed appreciation of Islam, Judaism, and the Druze religion nor from fast 
friendships with adherents of those faiths. Misháqa remains a principal source for the frequently brutal 
political and fiscal affairs of the Lebanon—the shadow of which affairs still hovers—and for the Moun- 
tain's relationship to Ottoman provincial authorities in Sidon and Damascus. Misháqa's vignettes of 
popular and formal culture instruct and frequently entertain (e.g., the Christian who insists upon ob- 
serving the fast while bent upon premeditated murder; the seat of the paramount Shihab! emirs, Dayr 
al-Qamr, where around 1815 “no one .. knew more than how to add’’) Misháqa lived through the 
Egyptian occupation of Syria and while he understood its advantages—and not simply for Christians— 
he cogently explains how Egyptian failure derived largely from Egyptian policies. Developments lead- 
ing to the catastrophe of 1860 unfold as logical consequences of the erosion of Lebanon's ''feudal"' 
order by Egyptian centralization and the Ottoman recentralization that followed it. Misháqa's poignant 
eyewitness account of the events of 1860—particularly as he endured them in Damascus—sounds the 
deathknell of the world he knew and effectively ends his narrative. 

Wheeler Thackston's faithful and crisp translation accords his reader and Misháqa full justice and 
contains only a few typographical errors The translator's notes and appendices are to the point and 
invite only the merest quibbles. 


Smith College RoBERT M. HADDAD 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


A History of the Jews of Arabia from Ancient Times to Their Eclipse under Islam. By Gordon 
Darnell Newby [Studies in Comparative Religion. Edited by Frederick M. Denny.] Columbia, 
South Carolina University of South Carolina Press, 1988 xi plus 177 pp Map. Index. n p. 


This book ‘‘1s an extended essay about reconstructing the ... Jewish past," mostly in the northern 
part of Arabia (p. 5). It demonstrates the wrong-headedness of a recent claim that the Jews of Arabia 
“were of no great importance in Jewish history” (p. 104) and concludes that ‘‘the history of Arabian 
Judaism, as a facet of the shared heritage of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, helps illumine our com- 
mon past'' (p. 108). Organized in eight concise and informative chapters, it begins with a brief discus- 
sion of geography and perspective, and concludes with an illuminating statement about the current 
historiographic debate into which this work fits. Between these two treatments are chapters on legends 
about the beginnings of the Arabian Jewish communities, Romans and Jews in the Near East, the rule of 
Dhà Nuwás in Southern Arabia, Jews of the Hijüz and their encounters with Muhammad, and Arabian 
Judaism after Muhammad 

Newby cogently exploits the modest amount of source materia! to the full, dispelling the myth that ''a 
normative Judaism’’ ever existed and showing that ‘‘Islam developed against the background of an 
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Arabia strongly under the influence of Judaism’’ (p. 105) He addresses his discussion not only to 
historians of early Islam and of Jews in Arabia, but also to students of comparative religion and to 
‘*historians interested in the techniques of reconstructing pre- modern cultures’ (p 5). To that end he 
provides extensive annotation, helpful for non-Arabists as well as for seasoned scholars in the field, 
and often stimulating. ''Islamic historians felt a need to tell a tale as well as report facts, and they were 
not always as scrupulous as we try to be with the details’’ (n 37, p. 135). 

A few minor errors should be corrected. journies (p. 62), lead (p. 116), read led, whose (p. 134 n. 
20), read where (7), Papyr (p 143 n. 83) These in no way undercut the sensible and balanced approach 
this book takes to giving a little known community its proper place in the story of the Jewish dispersion 
and of nascent Islam. Newby's *'explanations'' and ‘‘judgments’’ deserve widespread and careful 
discussion 


Princeton University JoHN H. MARKS 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Palestinians in the Arab World: Institution Building and the Search for State. By Laurie A. Brand. 
New York. Columbia University Press, 1988. 286 pp. $35 00. 


In spite of a new and generally more congemal political and social atmosphere, studies of the Pales- 
tinian issues are still an extremely complex and risky endeavour. First of all the criteria most often used 
to define an ethnic group cannot be applied to the Palestinians—a homeless people that in addition has 
always included a variety of socio-religious Christian and Muslim sects and communities What is no 
less important from the point of view of effective research is that, because of their post-1948 situation, 
characterized by displacement and constant repression, written material on Palestinian history and so- 
cial development is ''scant at best’’ (221) For the same reasons the oral sources—the reservoir of 
human experience and historical memory of Palestinians, is particularly difficult to utilize, especially 
for Western scholars who might understandably be mistrusted by these sorely tried people 

Under all these uneasy circumstances, Laurie Brand has done her work extraordinarily well and has 
at least partly filled the gap in the previously neglected record of Palestinian political development. She 
focuses on the attempts by Palestinians to organize along corporate/sectoral lines from just after the 
1948/1949 dispersal through to the mid-1980s, and she interprets them as an effort to re-assert their 
collective identity and to restore the fabric of their socio-political life which had been destroyed. The 
greatest value of her book lies both in a skillful use of many personal interviews with Palestinians and 
also a well-adapted sociological concept of marginality as an interpretive framework for the Palestinian 
institutional development in Arab host states. According to her observations, both the Palestinian sub- 
jective willingness and objective chances to mobilize on a separate basis depend on the level of their 
marginalization in a host country. She notices, however, that some other factors such as pressure of 
historical events, class differences within Palestinian society and certain cultural features typical for 
Third World peoples, undoubtedly also have a great impact on the evolution of the Palestinian political 
identity. Not unusual among Third World peoples, Palestinian social organizations have always been 
strongly political, and their corporate functional role has been overshadowed by, if not completely 
subservient to, the goals of national struggle. 

As a pioneering effort, Laurie Brand’s book cannot avoid having some gaps and shortcomings 
Firstly, one may question the lack of analytical differentiation between the Palestintan communities of 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank, and the other scattered communities. Their different ground-level politi- 
cal and economic context was reflected right from the beginning in the ideological and organizational 
levels, even though this was not then so far advanced and visible as it is now There are also many facts 
quoted in the book whose dates should be re-checked and many developments which should be re- 
searched before we reach a clearer understanding of the unique Palestintan experience 

These and some other objections notwithstanding, Laurie A Brand has certainly made a considerable 
contribution and provided a new vista for further studies of one of the hottest topics of the era. Let us 
hope her efforts will be continued. 


Calgary, Alberta ANDREJ KREUTZ 
Canada 
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The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949, By Benny Morris [Cambridge Middle 
East Library.] New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987. xx plus 380 Maps. Bibliography 
Index. $39 50, hardcover. 


When visitors to Israel wander up a hill behind a kibbutz, picnic in a national forest, and explore the 
backstreets of a city, they stumble upon the ghosts of the Palestinian past: old wells, crumbled walis, 
neglected olive trees, and rusted lattice-work grills on stone houses. Israeli hosts tend to avoid the 
visitors' questions. The most frequent response states that Israeli Jews wanted the Palestinians to stay 
but they left anyway, urged to depart by Arab leaders in preparation for their attack on Israel. The 
"myth of voluntary exodus’’' has been central and essential to Israeli political beliefs. Jt relieves Israe- 
lis of any sense of responsibility for the Palestinian plight and underpins the belief that the refugees 
could and should have been absorbed into the surrounding Arab states. 

The Israeli version of the Palestinian exodus has been criticized widely by Palestinian and western 
writers ? But their writings were debunked in Israel as the product of biased observers or propagandists. 
Recently, the myth has been demolished by Israeli journalists and scholars who have gained access to 
the Israel: archives of the late 1940s. Documentation from the Haganah, cabinet, mimstries, Jewish 
Agency Executive and Jewish National Fund as well as the Irgun, Histadrut and kibbutz movements 
unravels the official version of the Palestinian exodus and undermines a central pillar upholding the 
moral legitimacy of Israel Tom Segev confronted the newly-revealed documents boldly in 1949: The 
First Israelis’ and the late Simha Flapan exposed the hypocrisy of the Israeli leadership in The Birth of 
Israel. Myths and Realities. 

Benny Morris has now provided a meticulous and precise account of the Israeli political and miliary 
operations that encouraged or coerced the Palestinians into leaving their homes He details nearly all 
the operations by the Haganah and Irgun from late 1947 through mid-1949, noting the precise situations 
in which psychological warface, aerial bombardments, and direct attacks caused people to flee. He also 
describes the forcible expulsion of thousands of Palestinians after their village or town had been occu- 
pied by the Israeli army Moreover, Morris points out the steps taken systematically by the Jewish 
National Fund to demolish Arab villages so that the residents would have nothing to which to return, 
the scramble to seize Arab agricultural land by the kibbutzim, and the rapid filling up of Arab houses 
with Jewish immigrants. He also analyzes in depth the government's hostility to proposals to allow 
refugees to return home and its ability to fend off pressure from the United States government to make 
even minor concessions to the Arab states in return for peace. 

Morris' microscopic examination of the actions on the ground and his presentation of the stark facts 
tear to shreds the official myths. He 1s frank in his critique of the attitudes of individual leaders, but he 
shies away from elucidating the full implications of their views and behavior. His attribution of the 
expulsions in April and May 1948 to fear of imminent Arab invasion, for example, does not take into 
account the reality that months of flight into the Arab countries, coupled with the Haganah’s seizure of 
substantial territory allotted by the Partition Plan to the Arab state, were themselves acts that provoked 
the Arab governments to intervene Moreover, his differentiation among the policies of various Jewish 
military forces and groups understates the overall pattern and the commonalities in intent. Despite hus 
caution analytically, Morris has performed a critically important—and long overdue— research task. 
Visitors to Israel can no longer be gulled by the myths surrounding the refugee problem as they walk 
among the ruins of the past 


Villanova University ANN M. LESCH 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


! Simha Flapan, The Birth of Israel. Myths and Realities (New York Pantheon Books, 1987), p. 118. 

1 See, for example, Jacques de Reynier (Red Cross delegate), Major R D. Wilson and Erskine B. 
Childers in Walid Khalidi, ed , From Haven to Conquest (Washington, D C.. The Institute for Palestine 
Studies, 1987) and ''Special Feature: Plan Dalet Revisited," Journal of Palestine Studies, XVIII, 1 
(1988) 

3 New York: The Free Press, 1986 
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Islam and Revolution in the Middle East. By Henry Munson, Jr. New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1988. x: plus 180 pp. Footnotes, Bibliography, and Index $18.95 


This excellent monograph synthesizes secondary literature on the origins of contemporary Islamic 
movements to address the question of why an Islamic revolution has occurred only in Iran It analyzes 
the social bases of Muslim fundamentalism and compares fundamentalist ideology with popular religi- 
osity ın Sunni and Shi’1 Islam The author debunks the notions that Muslims made no distinction be- 
tween religion and politics, and that Islamic fundamentalists are frequently individuals whose lives 
have been disrupted by rural-urban migration Munson also offers sage advice concerning the conduct 
of American foreign policy. 

According to Munson, nationalistic resentment of foreign domination was a much more important 
cause of the Iranian Revolution than was rapid modernization. While essential to the overthrow of 
Iran's ancient regime, he notes that resentment was not by itself sufficient to bring down the Shah For 
revolution to occur in Iran, Munson argues that to resentment had to be added widespread popular 
discontent, charismatic opposition, and a crippled regime 

During the 1970s, recession rapidly followed inflation in Iran, and the Shah alienated both bazaaris 
and ulama by arrests, discrimination, and reduction of state subsidies Munson notes that Khomeini’s 
encapsulation of tradition and cultural authenticity enabled him to mobilize disaffection with the Shah to 
overturn a regime perceived as an American puppet, which Jimmy Carter’s human rights policy had 
already badly destabilized. 

In Munson’s view, Islamic revolutions are not likely elsewhere Sunn: fundamentalists have been 
unable to attract significant support outside university campuses, and have largely failed to mobilize 
urban merchants and artisans. No Sunni alım has anything approaching Khomeini's charisma, and 
Sunni Islam has little of Shi’i millenarian yearning If Munson is correct, no domino effect across the 
Middle East emanating from Teheran need be feared 

Although Munson cautions against destabilization of authoritarian regimes devoid of significant 
democratic opposition, he does advocate that the United States support (rather than undermine) such 
Third World nationalists as Iran's Muhammad Musaddiq Thereby, Munson maintains that both Marx- 
ism and Muslim fundamentalism will be weakened. ‘‘That 1s the most important lesson American poli- 
cymakers should have learned from Iran,” he writes. ''But they have not” (p 137). 


Center for Near East and North African Studies ANTONY T. SULLIVAN 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Christian Martyrs in Muslim Spain. By Kenneth Baxter Wolf. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988. xi plus 145 pp. Bibliography. Index. n p. 


Despite the general title, this short work deals only with the forty-eight Christians beheaded by 
Muslim authorities during the short period of 850-859 In the city of Cordoba. Readers hoping to glean 
further insight into Muslim-Christian relations in Islamic Spain or into the ideological links between the 
**martyrs’ movement” and the Reconquista will be disappointed. 

The main purpose of the author is to obtain a more critica] evaluation of the sources for this ‘‘unusual 
historical drama’” by elucidating the motives of Eulogius, its principal narrator (p. 2). Wolf sets out to 
use Eulogius’ very writings ''to answer questions about Eulogius himself ’’ Unfortunately, the reader 
1s left unconvinced that this objective was achieved or that it 1s possible, in general, to obtain a true 
evaluation of historical sources by elucidating the relationship of their author(s) to his (their) own 
works, particularly if this relationship 1s ideological and 1s deduced simply from the works themselves. 

For example, the author states quite categorically that, ‘‘Before we try to understand what prompted 
Isaac and the rest [of the martyrs] to provoke the authorities, we need to determine what motivated 
Eulogius to compose the passiones and promote their cult'' (p. 35). And yet he is ready to trust Eulogius 
**to inform us of the circumstances surrounding their deaths’’ (p. 23). There is no explanation of how 
he distinguished the ‘‘circumstances’’ of the martyrs from their motivations or why Eulogius may be 
trusted with respect to these circumstances but not with respect to his assessment of motivations 
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It 1s unfortunate that the author does not deem it necessary to use Arabic sources directly He uses 
them only as they are cited by European-language secondary works. This gap 1s particularly felt in the 
first chapter which sets the tone for the rest of the book. The tendencious and polemical nature of 
secondary non-Arabic sources on Islamic Spain need no elaboration, when it is a question of Christian- 
Muslim relations during this period 

For example, Muhammad is considered by Muslims as the last, and not simply as the ''most recent” 
of the line of prophets beginning with Adam and with Abraham (p 7) Again with reference to Muslim 
tolerance of Jews and Christians, the author chooses to accept Thomas Glick’s biased perspective of the 
dhimmah (literally, ‘‘responsibility’’) relationship as ‘‘the institutional expression of ethnocentric 
norms which held such groups in abhorrence’’ (p 120, fn. 7). 

In sum, the book is disappointing both on its own terms and in terms of the broader issue of methodol- 
ogy in Andalusian studies 


institut québécois de recherche sur la culture NORMA SALEM 
Montreal 


The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphate: The Islamic Near East from the Sixth to the Eleventh 
Century. By Hugh Kennedy London and New York. Longman, 1986. xii plus 424 pp n.p 


This book augurs well for the new series it initiates, A History of the Near East, edited by P M Holt. 
A political and social history of the Islamic Near East to the end of the Büyid period, it is a well-written 
concentrated account that skimps neither on fact nor interpretation. It reflects extensive familiarity with 
the original Arabic sources as it also forges a synthesis of some modern studies. The book is influenced 
by the challenging interpretations of M. A. Shaban, but follows an independent course as seen, for 
example, in its discussions of the caliphate of (Umar II, the composition of al-Mu‘tasim’s army, and in 
its assessment of the achievement of al-Mu‘tadid. 

In the Preface, Kennedy expresses his intent to strike a balance between the presentation of factual 
material and speculative interpretation. In this he succeeds very well, although 1n the process the dis- 
tinction between fact and interpretation is sometimes blurred—the discussion of al-Ma'mün's adoption 
of the doctrine of the created Quran (p. 163) 1s a case in point In the presentation of factual material, 
important aspects of this history, quite often neglected by other authors, are given their due Thus, for 
example, in treating the period of anarchy following the assassination of al-Mutawakkil, the author 
gives sufficient factual detail that renders the subsequent career of al-Muwaffaq intelligible. Again, 
there 1s no dearth of factual material in the chapter on the Büyids The ninth chapter is entirely devoted 
to the Kurds, while the tenth, on bedouin political movements and dynasties, is very informative about 
the Qarümita and such dynasties as the Mazyadids, the “Uqaylids and the Mirdasids The chapter on the 
Fatimids 1s particularly valuable for its factual outlining of their intricate relationships with Syria 

The book's twelve chapters are followed by a succinct postscript on the coming of the Seljuks This is 
followed by a meaty essay on the sources for the history of this period, a bibliography, a glossary of 
terms, geneological tables, maps, and an index. The book, however, 1s not without blemishes. For 
example, on p. 92, the Taghlib 1s referred to as a Yamani tribe; on p. 126, fina should read fitna; on p. 
` 243 (2d. par.), ''good"' is probably meant to read ‘‘food’’; on p. 243, the wrong date 1s given for al- 
Muktafi’s death. But such slips are hardly of the essence. This 1s an excellent history, readable, 
thoughtful, a work of substance whose sobriety tends to conceal its underlying brilliance, 


University of Toronto MICHAEL E. MARMURA 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Islamic Values in the United States: A Comparative Study. By Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad and Adair 
T. Lummis. New York: Oxford University Press, 1987. vin plus 196 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. $24.95. ($9.95 paper). 


Haddad and Lummis have provided us with a good preliminary study of an important aspect of the 
Muslim community in the United States. Even though the study is neither complete nor comprehensive, 
it is nevertheless very useful in that it breaks new ground, supplies new information, and points to the 
different areas where research is badly needed. 

The book presents the results of a survey of five Islamic communities in the Midwest, upstate New 
York and the East Coast—and all three communities may be classified as liberal or moderate, rather 
than fundamentalist. For this and other reasons, it is difficult to generalize about ‘‘American Islam” (p. 
157). Nevertheless, among the generalizations which are possible, and which the authors make, are the 
following: American immugrant Islamic practice 1s diverse; there 1s a new sense of awareness and 
identity among Muslims in America, fear of discrimination and harrassment by fellow Americans is 
fairly widespread, there 1s concern that fellow Americans know little about Islam and show no inclina- 
tion to learn more; and there is concern about how to maintain Islamic values in America. 

The main questions surveyed relate to social integration of Muslims 1n American society and the 
problems and challenges they face in the process. After all, they cannot merely be in society; they have 
to be part of it. Yet how can they do this when their values differ markedly from the prevalent values in 
their new country? What should be the rules concerning. the position of women, their behavior, their 
dress, and their interaction with men; education for children; and dietary practices, including the drink- 
ing of, or trade in, alcohol? The survey reports the variety of responses to these and other issues, and 
highlights the basic factors which condition the responses, particularly the respondents’ national origin 
(Pakistan vs. Arab world), and length of residence in the United States. 

This pioneering study clearly shows that, despite the many problems involved, there is a definite need 
for much more research in this important area. After all, according to the authors, Muslims are likely to 
become the second largest religious community in the United States within the next two decades (p 3) 
This book 1s an excellent basis for additional work on all aspects of Islam and Muslims in America. 


Kansas State University MICHAEL W. SULEIMAN 
Manhattan, Kansas 


An Introduction to Religious Foundations in the Ottoman Empire. By John Robert Barnes Leiden 
E. J. Brill, 1986 xii plus 156 pp. Bibliography $29 00 


Barnes's short study traces the development of vakif (pl. evkaf) [Arabic. wagf pl awgaf] from its 
origins in the classical Islamic states to its decline as an institution 1n the late nineteenth-century Otto- 
man Empire. The title can be somewhat misleading tn that Barnes does not deal specifically with the 
administration and daily affairs of any particular vakif or its social effects. Instead he focuses on the 
juridical evolution of the institution of vakıf and the consequences this had upon the Ottoman state. His 
work serves two quite useful purposes for the student of Ottoman history Barnes shows that the institu- 
tion of vakif was a useful too] in Ottoman power politics. Its changing legal definition was used by the 
strong sultans to gain greater control over their state. Later, when the central government of the empire 
was weakened, the institution was used to entrench an aristocracy But even more important 1s that, in 
explaining the juridical evolution of Ottoman vakif, Barnes is also explaining the very nature of the 
Ottoman state. When the student understands the legal thinking used by Ottoman jurists to formulate 
land tenure and vakif laws, he will also understand how the Ottomans view their state and themselves. 

When reading this book, the student will raise certain questions. Exactly how significant, relative to 
other probiems faced by the Ottoman government, was loss of control over evkaf? How important was 
the decentralization of vakif control in the rise of the ayans and derebeys? Did these elite groups make 
extensive use of the institution of vakif? The fact that these questions are not answered, 1s not an 
indictment against the book This work 15 an introduction, and not a definitive text on the nature and 
role of Ottoman vakıf. This work presents a new aspect from which to view the institution of vakif—the 
use of evkaf to achieve political ends. Hopefully, Barnes or others will build upon this introduction and 
put the role of this institution into proper perspective within Ottoman historiography 
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For the most part Barnes presents his arguments well. All his arguments are supported by a wealth of 
sources. He had made very good use of archival material on land tenure and vakif laws. In the last 
chapter, however, he becomes carried away by giving too many examples drawn from the archives. It 
not only belabors the point, but also draws attention away from the argument he 1s trying to build. 
Aside from these minor criticisms, this book 1s a valuable source for the student The laws concerning 
land tenure and vakif have to be studied to understand the Ottomans’ perception of their state Barnes's 
work 1s a clear and concise introduction to this important topic. 


New York University Cem KUCUKOZER 
New York, New York 


Der Islam im Spiegel westlicher Theologle: Aspekte christlich-theologischer Beurteilung des Is- 
lams im 20 Jahrhundert. By Klaus Hock. [Kolner Veroffentlichungen zur Religionsgeschichte 
herausgegeben von Michael Klocker und Udo Tworuschka, Band 8]. Koln; Wien: Bohlau Verlag, 
1986. 403 pp Bibhography n.p. 


The present study, published 1n typescript offset, 1s a dissertation presented to the Faculty of Protes- 
tant Theology and defended at Hamburg University in 1985. The author approaches the subject of Islam 
in Western theology within the framework of missiology After a brief introduction (pp. 1-15), the first 
chapter offers a general reflection on Western theological method vis-à-vis Islam until World War I and 
illustrates this phase with a study of Samuel M. Zwemer's mussiological approach (pp. 17-68). The 
second chapter argues for the discovery of a common ground between Christianity and Islam in Protes- 
tant missiology during the 1920s as exemplified by Gottfried Simon's work (pp. 69-115). There follows 
an evaluation of the theological reflections offered in the middle of this century, illustrated by the 
thought of Emanuel Kellerhals and Hendrik Kraemer (pp. 117-84). Finally there 1s a lengthy chapter on 
the theological evaluation of Islam from 1960 to the present, especially in the work of Johan Bouman, 
Kenneth Cragg, and Wilfred Cantwell Smith (pp. 185-327). The study concludes with general remarks 
on an interpretation of *'the other faith’’ seen from the center of one’s own (pp. 329-67) and an exten- 
sive bibliography (pp 368—403). 

The author notes a developing sense of tolerance towards Islam in Western theology. In his view, 
however, this readiness for dialogue does not develop out of the Christian tradition, but derives from 
extra-theological ideals based on principles of humanism. Occasionally and perhaps unconsciously, it 
may conceal a search for strategic routes or subtle ways towards the conversion of Muslims. Modern 
pluralism, a reflex of contemporary Western ideals and theological confusion, may not provide the 
necessary ground on which to base a Christian theological understanding of Islam. In the search for this 
foundation, so Hock continues, it 1s necessary to do more than evaluate the polemical literature both 
religions have addressed to each other or seek out elements of shared faith. In Hock’s view, there 
appears to be no compelling theological argument that the presence of Christian ideas in the normative 
sources of Islam necessitates an approach of mutual understanding and dialogue. Rather, so Hock 
would argue, theology worth its salt must liberate itself from the chimera of an elusive value-free 
interpretation of Islam and from hyphenated theologies claiming one discipline or another as the formal 
aspect. Neither Christianity understood as the ferment within the history of religions nor the total 
relativity of all religions provides the answer. The solution 1s also not found alone in the acceptance of 
opposing faith claims that cannot be bridged or in the assertion of a religious experience common to all 
humans. The answer according 'to Hock hes beyond dialectical and postdialectical theology, not in a 
new ''Ansatz'' (starting point), but in a return to the central content of the Christian faith and its 
application to a theology of religions, including Islam. The argument from the center of tbe Christian 
faith offers a theology of religions that, Hock would argue, 1s **open'' to the faith of the other without 
proposing the express desire for conversion (Bekehrungsintention). This contemporary theological 
evaluation of Islam in terms of a general theology of religions excuses Hock from being specific about 
Islam. Given the author's obvious theological commitment to certain strands of Protestant neo-ortho- 
doxy, Muslim readers will likely find his ideas uncongenial and his language foreign 


Yale University GERHARD BOWERING 
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The History of al-Tabari (Th’rikh al-rusul wa’l-muluk) vol. VI Muhammad at Mecca. Translated 
and annotated by W. Montgomery Watt and M. V McDonald. [Bibliotheca Persica.] Albany, 
New York: State University of New York Press, 1988. xlvi plus 178 pp. $44.50, cloth; $14.95, 


paper 


This book should be particularly useful for non-Arabic speaking readers who might want to gain a 
better understanding of how the first generations of Muslims understood the transformative impact of 
revelation on the Prophet Muhammad and the first converts to Islam In the foreward, Montgomery 
Watt discusses the historical sources available for the early life of the Prophet, the importance of this 
particular volume 1n relation to its predecessors, and the reliability 1n general of Muslim historical 
materials in relation to the formative period of the Muslim community's common life. He concludes 
that Tabari’s version of those events is largely sound. 

The translation captures well the dramatic force of the narrative of the Prophet's experience. The 
inter-weaving of Revelation with the specific context of Meccan life comes alive, as we read of the 
increasing tensions 1n the city. As the Prophet and his followers accepted the demands placed on them 
by the new Revelation, conflict developed between them and their fellow-citizens. Non-Muslims can 
gain some insight from this account of how this dramatic inter-play of Divine Imperatives and human 
responses has shaped and directed the understanding which Muslims have of their community's found- 
ing events. 


Concordia University SHEILA MCDONOUGH 
Montreal, Canada 


Shidsm: Doctrines, Thought, and Spirituality. Edited, Annotated, and with an [ntroduction by Sey- 
yed Hossein Nasr, Hamid Dabashi, and Seyyed Vali Reza Nasr. Albany, N.Y. State University 
of New York Press, 1988. xviu plus 401 pp. $24.50, paper; $73.50, cloth. 


This is a welcome addition to the growing collection of ShiGi studies in English It 1s an anthology of 
Twelver Shiism arranged into six sections: origins, the Sht position vs other Muslim sects, doctrines 
and beliefs, spirituality and piety, intellectual and artistic life, and ShiG thought in modern times. 
Selected passages, culled mostly from published and translated works, range from medieval and mod- 
ern ShiG authors to western scholars on the subject. The intent of this anthology, as stated by the 
editors, 18 to balance the recent avalanche of publications that have been focused mainly on the political 
aspect of Shifism in Iran. It 15, therefore, useful to have this wide-ranging selection in one volume for 
convenient reading and reference. 

Leaving aside the merits of such a collection, 1t should be noted that it lacks an appropriate frame- 
work and a continuous narrative in weaving of those selections into a coherent reading. The quality 1s 
uneven and certain sections. overlap one another Most numerous selections come from Allima Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn Tabatab&’i’s book ShiGte Islam (translated by Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Albany, N.Y.: 
SUNY Press, 1975). Unfortunately, some of those selections are redundant. The section on doctrinal 
divisions within Shitism dealing with the Ismácilis and written by ‘Allama Tabátabà'i is erroneous and 
misleading, to say the least Although the book deals with the Twelver Shiism, the editors have totally 
ignored the literature produced in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. Jt was here that the marthiya genre, 
after ıt developed in Arabic and Persian, reached its pinnacle in Urdu under the great masters Mir 
Babar (Ali Anis and his rival Salámat (Alf Dabfr. It would have been more valuable 1f new selections 
from Arabic and Persian works had been made and translated for this anthology. 

Finally, the book is replete with typographical errors and misspelling of Arabic terms 


University of California IsMAIL K. POONAWALA 
Los Angeles, California 
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Islamic Awakening Between Rejection and Extremism. By Yusuf al-Qaradawi. [Issues of Islamic 
Thought Series No 2 ] Herndon, Va. American Trust Publication and the International Institute 
of Islamic Thought. n.d., 123 pp , n.p. 


This is a believer's manual written for believers—youthful, Western-oriented, Muslim believers The 
author 1s a late middle-aged Egyptian juridical scholar/popularizer who serves as Dean of the Law 
School and Chair of a Center for Tradition/Biography (of the Prophet) at the University of Qatar. The 
introduction claims for him ‘‘an extensive background in the field of daGwah'' but then never defines or 
elaborates on dawah. It is a multivalent term, as Judith Nagata has explained ın her valuable mono- 
graph, The Reflowering of Malaysian Islam; Modern Religious Radicals and Their Roots (1984): ‘‘the 
generic term dakwah ( = dawah) literally means a ‘call’ or ‘invitation’ to the faith, its purpose being to 
convert the unbeliever More commonly nowadays, its goal is to revive the spirit and reinspire lapsed 
members ('bornagain Muslims") to a greater zeal and devotion. It enjoins greater commitment to a 
study of the scriptures, to incorporation of them into daily life, and to the obligation of reminding 
fellow Muslims of their religious duties, both by example and by formal exegesis" (p. xviii). 

That definition aptly describes not only dakwah/da‘wah but also the intention of the author in the 
manual under review. His stated goal is to confront ‘‘the phenomenon of ‘religious extremism’, and to 
conduct an objective study of its reality, causes, and remedy within a genuine Islamic framework "' The 
accent here is on ‘genuine’, on the author's perception of ‘genuine’ Islam and his identification with 
those whom he feels are similarly motivated by ‘genuine’ Islam. Though the Arabic articles on which 
this English translation 1s based were written in 1981, Shit Islam is removed from consideration: it 1s 
never mentioned by name, nor 1s Iran, nor the 1979 change of government, nor the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini. Al-Qaradáwi also claims to distance himself from ''leaders who have been appointed by the 
authorities" (p. xi). (Who, one must wonder, appointed him to his present position at the University of 
Qatar?) He idealizes Muslim youth, contrasting them with his own generation. ‘‘They are committed to 
a new vital Islam which opposes our own worn-out, traditional belief. Their Ian (faith) is warm and 
ardent while ours 1s cold; their determination to righteousness is solid and unflinching while ours is 
apathetic; their hearts fear Allah (SWT) and are full of love for Him—their hearts beat with His remem- 
brance in their constant recitation of al Qurän al-Karim'' (p 71) Yet at the same time he charges youth 
“to abandon their daydreams and their unrealistic idealism They must come down to earth and identify 
with the masses, those who live from hand to mouth in the downtrodden parts of the big cities and in the 
impoverished, totally forgotten villages. In such places one can find the uncorrupted sources of virtue, 
simplicity and purity in spite of ‘necessity’s sharp pinch’ "' (p 117) 

These words of exhortation sound strange from an Egyptian expatriate who is employed in a tiny Gulf 
oil kingdom, its population of 100,000 buoyed by a per capita income in excess of $10,000 per year. It 
1s that disjuncture between the author's socio-economic status and his declamatory words that leads one 
to locate the real purpose of this manual in its sub-text. The extremism which 1s openly attacked is not 
the familiar horsemen of the apocalypse—Zionism, Christianity, and Communism, even though these, 
along with secularism, are condemned in a section titled ‘‘Islam’s Banishment from Muslim Lands” 
(pp. 53-59) Rather, the immediate enemy is the enemy within It is the new Kharijites in Egypt. It is 
the participants in the Cairene militant/fundamentalist group that came to public notoriety in 1977 when 
they kidnapped, then killed the former Egyptian minister for religious endowments (awqáf) before 
being hunted down, jailed and (at least their leaders) executed by the Sadat government. It 1s the group 
best known as Jama‘at al-takfir wal-hijrah (the Society of Excoriation and Exodus), though their real 
name is Jama‘at al-muslimin (the Society of Muslims). At crucial moments in his argument, when al- 
Qaradawi wants to epitomize for his youthful readers the excesses of extremism, he invokes the case 
instance of Jama‘at al-takfir wal-hijrah, attacking them for their narrow reading of Islamic history but 
also for their condemnation of establishment Gama and political rulers as kufar (pp. 18, 39 and 48) 

His argument 1s at base much more inventive, and successful, than it at first appears to be. Having 
[aid bare the un-Islamic reasoning of both Jamaat al-takfir wal-hijrah and its leader, Shukri Mustafa, 
he calls upon his readers not to counter one extremism with another. In reclaiming Islam as the middle 
way (beyond, nor between rejection of other views and obstinate advocacy of one view), he outlines the 
scriptural and juridical basis for accepting even the rejectors as themselves bona fide Muslims (pp. 75- 
78). Despite the fact that he has repudiated those Gdama aligned with corrupt, repressive regimes, he 
devotes the final, and best, part of his manual to outlining the necessity of reliance on educated 
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scholars. It is they, and they alone, who understand the Islamic past and are, therefore, qualified to rule 
on the complex issues, ranging from personal behavior to political allegiance, that recur in Muslim 
countries. 

The author's attempt to stake out ethical norms for educated but frustrated Muslim youth, often 
through extended anecdotes from Tradition, lends this manual an importance that goes beyond its most 
visible flaws. It is at once an apologia and a catechism, compelling Sunni Muslims to take stock of the 
various sanctions for creativity and compassion that exist within their own religious past. 


Duke University Bruce B. LAWRENCE 
Durham, North Carolina 


The Banners of the Champions. An Anthology of Medieval Arabic Poetry from Andalusia and 
Beyond. By Ibn Sa'td al-Maghribi. Selected and translated by James A Bellamy and Patricia 
Owen Steiner Madison: Hispanic Seminary of Medieval Studies, 1989. xxxix plus 238 pages 
Bibliography. Brief Biographies. Index of Images n.p 


This is an exquisite English prose rendering of selections from Kitáb Rayat al-Mubarrizin wa-Ghayat 
al-Mumayyazin compiled by «Ali ibn Musa ibn SaGd (1213-1286) of Alcalá la Real, near Granada, in 
medieval Arab Spain. Completed in Cairo in 1243, it is a short extract from the fifteen-volume anthol- 
ogy entitled al-Mughrib fi Hula l-Maghrib which took more than one hundred years to compile, having 
been started by Ibn Sa‘id’s great-grandfather, continued and enlarged by his grandfather and his great- 
uncle, revised by his father, and finally perfected and brought to completion by him Only a single 
manuscript of this shortened anthology has survived. It was discovered by the Egyptian scholar Ahmad 
Zaki Pasha (1867-1934), who provided Emilio García Gómez with a photocopy of it, on the basis of 
which the latter published in 1942 an annotated edition with a Spanish translation entitled El libro de las 
banderas de los campeones A.J Arberry published in 1953 an English verse translation of it entitled 
Moorish Poetry: A Translation of the Pennants. The present prose translation has made use of all this 
earlier scholarly work as well as of a new, corrected edition of the Arabic text published 1n 1973 by al- 
Numan ‘Abd al-MutaGl al-Qadi. 

Out of the original 314 poetic fragments anthologizing 145 Arab poets of Spain, Sicily, and North 
Africa from the tenth to the thirteenth century, the translators selected 193 which they considered to be 
typical and most amenable to translation. Abandoning Ibn Sa_Qd’s presentation plan based on geogra- 
phy, chronology, and the social status of the poets, the translators adopted an arrangement based on 
subject matter, and they divided the contents into four categories: (1) The World of Nature, (2) Reflec- 
tions, (3) 
Men in Action, and (4) Wine and Love Furthermore, each of these categories was provided with 
thematic sub-divisions, in which each poetic fragment was also given a suggestive title 

The result is an enjoyable reading, offering a delightful insight into the imagination of medieval Arab 
poets Free from Arberry's trite Victorian expressions and metric rhymed interpretations, this prose 
translation does address itself to the modern readers, and though it may occasionally bewilder them 
with its preciosity or its strange images despite explanatory notes, it brings to them a poetic universe of 
rare beauty. 


Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J BOULLATA 
McGill University, Montreal 


Seed of Redemption: A Political Novel. By Francis Mading Deng. New York. Lilian Barber Press, 
1986. x1 plus 304 pp $17.95. 


Francis Deng is active as a scholar, a politician, and a diplomat. He has made distinguished contribu- 
tions in each of these careers. Seed of Redemption represents his most recent career development he has 
written a novel. Although his professions have been diverse, they have all had the broad common focus 
of working to create the understanding and policies necessary for a peaceful and unified Sudan. His new 
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novel is no exception. It 1s not literature for the sake of art, it explores in a different medium the same 
vision that has guided his other work. 

Readers familiar with his earlier politico-anthropological work, Dynamics of Identification: A Basis 
for Nanonal Integration in the Sudan (Khartoum University Press, 1973), will recognize many themes in 
this novel. The book reads, in many ways, like a fictionalized adaptation of the earlier study with an 
added section to bring the account up to the early 1980s. In both works there 1s the expression of the 
faith that the new generation will be able to overcome the divisions within Sudanese society 

A second dimension of this novel is that it is, 1n many ways, a roman a clef written by a participant in 
the events described. Names are changed but, as Deng notes in his Forward, the second part of the 
novel ıs ‘‘more historical than fictional’’ and the “boundary between fiction and fact ... may appear 
blurred and even unrecognizable to some readers” (p. ix) This gives the book an added dimension of 
interest because it provides the basis for a number of very helpful interpretations, especially of the 
development of Numayri and his regime 

This book shows the effectiveness of using fiction to present a vision and an analysis. Anyone inter- 
ested in problems of culturally pluralistic societies will benefit from reading this work It reflects the 
tragedy of the contemporary Sudan that Deng's vision cannot be presented as an analysis of already 
existing conditions but must be presented 1n the form of an optimistic and visionary novel. 


University of New Hampshire JouN O VOLL 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Health and Medicine in the Islamic Tradition. By Fazlur Rahman New York: The Crossroad Pub- 
lishing Company, 1987 xin plus 149 pp. $18.95. 


A book ın the format of the Series ''Health/Medicine and Faith Traditions’’ (eds Martin E Marty 
and Kenneth L. Vaux) cannot attempt to be a history of medicine in Islamic lands It has to ‘explore the 
way 1n which Islam relates to the questions of human wellbeing’. Prof Fazlur Rahman tries to do this 
by first giving a ‘Historical Introduction to Islam’, suitable for readers who know little about the faith 
of their Muslim neighbors. He then comes to his first chapter. "Wellness and Illness in the Islamic 
World View’. He has kept it short—and yet has to deal in it with such overwhelming problems as the 
relation of faith and reason, the nature of Nature and free will Of course only an overview can be 
offered, but it 1s a clear overview given by an expert who tries to show the reader the beauty of the 
landscape before him. Rather a jewel-box than a landscape is shown in the chapter on “The Religious 
Valuation of Medicine’. In the description of ‘The Prophetic Medicine’, followers of the modern trend 
to *folk-medicine' will no doubt find material to support their prejudices—and so misinterpret its mean- 
ing. Possibilities are shown of orthodox theology’s dealing with philosophical systems foreign to it. 
Yet, one misses a thorough discussion of what exactly happened in the encounter of Muslim thought 
with Hippocratic, and Greek medicine in general, an encounter which has been so crucial to Arabic and 
Western medicine alike. 

There is an interesting chapter on ‘Medical Care’ 1n early Islam. (How very, very far from what now 
is commonly described as our ‘health-industry'!) Prof. Fazlur Rahman further deals with ‘Medical 
Ethics’ and ‘Passages’ (Birth, Contraception and Abortion, Sexuality and Death). Easily the most *ba- 
sic question’ is asked in the ‘Epilogue’: ‘why can the modern medicine not be acculturated?’ Prof. 
Fazlur Rahman does not even hint at an answer, but has provided the seekers for it with a stepping stone 
to start their trail from. A thoughtful, carefully written, well understandable book I recommend it 
emphatically to my medical colleagues—particularly to the young ones standing in the warm and rich 
tradition of the Muslim faith and to those who have to guide them along cold roads into ‘Western’ 
medicine and its treasures 


Tropenheim-Paul-Lechler-Hospital A H. VAN SOEST 
Tubingen, West Germany 
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Averroes’ Middle Commentary on Aristotle’s ‘‘Poetics.’’ Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles E. Butterworth Princeton Princeton University Press, 1986 xvi plus 161 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy. Arabic-English and English-Arabic Glossaries Index. $22 50 


Averroes’ Middle Commentary on Aristotle's "Poetics'' is a work that has suffered unduly from both 
neglect and rnisinterpretation. The appearance of a translation of the commentary offers new hope that 
thus situation may begin to be remedied, and makes this text an especially welcome addition to Charles 
Butterworth's previous translations of Averroes’ Aristotelian commentaries. As the first English trans- 
lation of Averroes' oft-misunderstood Arabic text, 1t provides for the first time a much-needed access 
to Averroes’ many citations of Arabic poetry, so important to an accurate evaluation of his interpreta- 
tions of the Stagirite, and a barrier both to non-Arabic readers, and to those Arabic readers unaccus- 
tomed to the peculiar difficulties of poetic texts 

The translation includes a helpful preface which surveys the previous scholarship on Averroes’ com- 
mentary, and highlights some of the unique features of Averroes' interpretation of Aristotle's teaching 
in the Poetics. An extensive introduction discusses the teaching of Averroes' commentary in more 
detail, both from a literary perspective, and in the light of Averroes' philosophy, in particular his 
political philosophy While the translator’s literary remarks may seem a bit rudimentary, the discussion 
of Averroes' response to the Socratic attack on poetry is excellent, as is Butterworth's detailed analysis 
of the structure and contents of the commentary and its relation to the Aristotelian text itself. Unlike 
many previous commentators, Butterworth is able to acknowledge the discrepancies beween Aristotle's 
teaching and its Arabic interpretation, while still appreciating the originality and coherence of Aver- 
roes' own account of the poetic art, 

Little needs to be added about the translation itself, which 1s clear and readable, both in its prose 
sections, and in its renditions of Averroes’ poetic citations. Not the least of the merits of this translation 
is Butterworth's meticulous identification of Averroes' numerous poetic examples, which is especially 
helpful to readers whose training is primarily philosophical It 1s somewhat disappointing, however, 
that Butterworth chooses to render two of Averroes’ key technical terms, takhyil and muhakah, as 
*'amitation'' and ‘‘representation’’ respectively. [t would seem more literal to render muhakah as ''1mi- 
tation," and equivalent to the Greek mumésis. More importantly, the decision to translate takhyil (‘‘to 
produce an imagining'*) as ‘‘imitation’’ fails to convey the link that the Arabic philosophical tradition 
forges between its account of poetics and its psychological teachings on the imaginative faculty. One 
suspects that the translator was led to this decision in an effort to avert the charges of misinterpretation 
often levelled against Averroes' understanding of Aristotelian mimésis, and to avoid the romantic over- 
tones that have sometimes been read into the Arabic philosophers' decidedly non-romantic notion of 
imagination. Yet the result is that the originality of the Arabic philosophers in applying the psychology 
of imagination to the interpretation of mimésis ıs lost to the non- Arabic reader 

This objection aside, however, the present translation, along with the introductory essay that accom- 
panties it, 18 an important contribution to the understanding of the Arabic approach to Anistotle’s Po- 
etics It deserves the careful attention both of historians of medieval Islamic philosophy, and of students 
of medieval literary criticism. 


Loyola University DEBORAH L. BLACK 
Chicago, Illinois 


Arabic Philosophy and the West. Edited by Therese-Anne Druart. Washington, D.C Center for 
Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1988. ix plus 263 pp. Index. n p. 


The reference to ‘‘Arabic Philosophy” in the title of this book indicates its ambitions and its limita- 
tions. Most of the book 1s in fact about what is conventionally called Islamic philosophy, that is, that 
enormous outpouring of texts and commentary about largely Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus that stretch 
from al-Kindi (d 866 A.D.) to Ibn Khaldün (d. 1406). It 1s true that the contemporary sense of the word 
“Arabic is covered in the chapter by Charles Butterworth in two masterful bibliographical essays 
about contemporary editing of Islamic philosophical texts in the original Arabic, their translation, and 
their analysis by scholars writing in English, Arabic, and other languages. It 1s also true that the volume 
concludes with a thoughtful essay by George Atiyeh on twentieth-century Arabic philosophy outside of 
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the classical Greek tradition. As an edited conference volume, which by definition 1s perhaps inevitably 
fragmented and incomplete, there 1s little evidence presented of continuity between the richness of the 
Islamic philosophical past and modern Arabic philosophy. In short, the possible continuities of the 
Arabic philosophical tradition are unexamined and instead in the contemporary world there appear to 
be those who continue to study the classics and those who engage in modern philosophizing. 

What the book does accomplish 1s to present 1n a remarkably condensed but authoritative fashion the 
basic tenets of the Islamic/Arabic classical tradition and tts relation to religious belief (Majid Fakhry) 
and an intelligent further commentary by Fadlou Shehadi who has interesting things to say about the 
cross-cultural movement of 1deas. Finally there is the essay by the editor on the mind-body problem in 
philosophy which points out the alternative but similar approaches of Descartes and Ibn Siná (Avi- 
cenna). The volume 1s especially important for the serious non- Arabic specialist student of philosophy 
who 1s looking for an overview of issues and guidance to the latest in texts and translanons The essays 
by Butterworth are, however, additionally invaluable for the specialist as well, in the comprehensive- 
ness of the topics and the internationalism of the scholarly sources referred to. 


University of Maryland Louis J. CANTORI 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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